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CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 


HE THIRTEENTH AUTUMNAL MERT- 


ING will be held in NORTHAMPTON, on MONDAY, 
the 13th instant, and Three following Days. 


On MONDAY EVENING, the PREPARATORY MEETING 
for PRAYER will be held, and an ADDRESS be delivered by 
the Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B. X., of Clapham, 


Ia the FORENOONS of TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
THURSDAY, MEETINGS for CONFERENCE will be heid, 
The Chair to be taken by the Rev. JOUN KELLY, of Liver- 
poo), at Half. past Nine o’Clock precisely, The CONFERENCE 
on WEDNESDAY MORNING will be devoted to a consideration 
of the eubject of the Congregational Board of Education, and 
ite claims on the support of our Churches. During the Morn- 
ing Sitting of THURSDAY, a PAPER will be read by the Rev, 
JOHN STOUGHTON, of Kensingtou, onthe Life aud Labours 
of the Rev. Dr. Doddridge. 

On TUFRSDAY EVENING, a PUBLIC 
favour of Britieh Missions will be held. 

On WEDNESDAY EVENING. a PUBLI*® MEETING will 
be held for the I lustration and Enforcement of Congregational 
Principles in Connexion with the Union. 


Sir WILLIAM LOWTHROP, of Lull, will take the Chair at 
the Pablic Meetings. 
On THURSDAY EVENING, the ANNUAL SERMON will 
be preached by the Rev. Dr. RAFFLES, of Liverpool: 
The Evening Services will commence at Half-past Six o'Clock. 
GEORGE SMITH, ls 
W. STERN PALMER, )°"* 


MEETING in 


——— —— 3 
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SINGING FOR schools, TIOMES, AND CONGRE.- 
GATIONS. 


WO LECTURES on the TONIC SOL-FA 


Method of teaching to Sing will be delivered in the large 
Theatre of the Aldersgate Inetitute, Alderegate-striet, by the 
Rev. JOHN CURWEN. The First—on Tuesday, the 21st inst. 
—will show the bearing of this method on the moral improre- 
ment of schools and families ; and the second—on Thursday, the 
23rd,—will «exhibit the great facilities it offers to congregations, 
Both the Lectures will be illustrated by members of the Tonic 
Sol-fa Classes, in Moral Picces, Il[ymn Tunes, and Antheme,and 
by the audience itself, in various ex: rcives. Toe Lectures will 
commence at Seven o'clock. 

The admirsion will be by ticket, obtainable, without charge, 
at Messers. WARD and CO.’s, Paternoster-row. 

There is no pledge that room will be left, even for ticket. 
holders, without early attendance. 


IE YOUNG MEN’S MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION in aid of the Baptist Missionsry Society, will 

hold its ANNUAL MEETING on TUESDAY EVENING next, 
October Itch, in the Mission Library, 33, Moorgate-.street, at 
Eight o'clock. 

V. H. WATSON, Eeq., will take the Chair; and the Revs. 
C. M. Birrell, of Liverpool; Isaac New, of Birmingham; Wm. 
Walters, of New Park-street, and other ministers, will addriss 
the meeting. 

The attendance of all Young Persons is requested. 


— — — — — — 


PRIVATE TUITION. 
ASEN TLEMAN, M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge, of liberal principles, receives a few Pupils as 
Day-Scholars for instruction in Classics and Mathematics, and 
French and Italian if required. He will aleo attend to the in- 
struction of any Gentleman, whatever his age, whose education 
may have been retarced or neglected. Ludo Young Gentlemen 
only, under Fourteen yeara of age, are received as Boarders. 
The situation is airy and healthy, and well adapted for a boy in 
weak health, as he would be treated in every way as a member 
of the family. 


Address, A. Z., Post.office, Shepherd'’s-bush, London. 


— — —~ 


W ANTED, about 45 years of age, by a Non- 


conformist, a suitable companion for his three Children, 
who would consider good society and the comforts of home 
an ny compensation, or a permanent residence for them 
in a quiet family, under the care of an iutelligent matron, in 
one of the midland counties, Address, with full particulars, to 
“W. v.“ Post-office, Burton-on-Trent. 


ORGAN, SERAPHINE, AND PIANO-FORTE 
MANUFACTORY. 
7, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, LONDON, 


ILLIAM SPRAGUE invites attention to 

his IMPROVED PORTABLE SERAPHINES, at 10, 

11. 12, 13. 14, and 16 Guineas each. Also, his UNIQUE FOLD 
ING SERAPHINE, of the following very small dimensions: 
Height, 12 inches; width, 26 inches; depth, 12 inches ;—a 
very useful Instrument for Schools, &c., from Seven Guineas 


each. 

PATENT HARMONIUMS, with one to twelve stope, from 
Sixteen to Fifty Guineas, 

The TRANSPOSING HARMONIUM, suitable for Chapels, 
at Twenty Guineas, 

Several Cheap Second-hand FINGER-ORGANS : also, a very 
fine-toned BARREL ORGAN, playing twenty Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, well adapted fora P.ace of Worship, price £50, 
cost £150. 

WILLIAM SPRAGUE, 7, FINSBURY-PAVEMEMT, 

LONDON. 


“KNOW THYSELF.” 
HE SECRET ART of Discovertnc Cn 


_RACTER from the pecul arities of Hanpwaiting is still 
pzoetions by PROFESSOR ELLISON with astonishing success. 
lis startling revelations of the mental qualities, talents, and 
defects of his applicants, fill the four pages of a sheet of paper, 
the style of the description differing from anything yet at- 
tempted. Test this curious art by sending any epecimen of 
the writing of yourse!l! or of those in whom you are interested 
Arn the fee of 15 Postage Stamps), addressed to Mr. 
APHAEL ELLISON, Grapbiologist, 151, Strand, London, 
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, Persecution of the 


NEW ASYLUM FOR INFANT ORPHANS, STAMFORD- 
HILL. 


(Under the Patronage of her Majesty the QUEEN), 


For Fatherless Children under Eight years of age, without 
distinction of Sex, Place, or Religious Connexion, 


HE NEXT HALF-YEARLY ELECTION 
of this Charity will occur on the THIRD MONDAY in 
JANUARY NEXT. All applications should be made ſorth- 
Pith to the Office, where blank forms for candidates, and 
every information, may be obtained on any day, from Ten tll 
hour, 
Subscriptions most thankfully received, 
DAVID WILLIAMS WIRE, 
THOMAS V. AVELING, 
N.B.—All ecommunications, subscriptions, and Pvst-Oflice 
orders. to be addrersed to Mr. Ihn Cugner, Sub-Secretary, at 
the Office, 32. Poultry. 


on, Sees. 


NEW PAKK.STREET CHAPEL, SOUTH WARK. 
HE Recognition of the Rev. William Walters, 
as Pastor over the church astembling in the above 


Chapel, will take place on THURSDAY, OCTOBER the 
létn, 1851. 


In the Afternoon, at half. past Two, the Rev. C. M. BIRRELL, 
of Liverpool, will address the Mivister; the Kev. J. ANGUS, 
M. A., President of Stepnev Clollege, will ‘offer the Recognition 
razer; and the Rev. J. ALDIS willaddress the Chureh. 


In the Evening, at half-past Six, the service will be intro- 
duced by the Rev, F. A. COX, D.D., LL.D. and the Hon. and 
Rev. BAPTIST NOEL, M.A., wil preach to the congregation, 
Several of the neighbouring ministers will take part in the 
services of the day. 


Tea will be provided in the echoolroom; Tickets, 1. each, 
to be had at the close of the afternoon service, 


BOARDING HOUSE. 
13, Pancras-lane (one door from Queen-street), Cheapside. 


\ RS. MILES respectfully informs her friends 


that she has fitted up her house for the accommodation 
of Comercial Gentlemen and Visitors, and hopes that the 
arraugements made for their comfort will ensure a continuance 
of their favours. 

The house is quiet and airy, situated half-way between Bow 
Church and the Mansion.house, and within a minate’s walk of 
the stande for omnibuses to the Railway Stations and all parts 
of the Metropolis. 


Taunus Bed & Breakfast, 3s. 6d. per day. 
Dunvan INCLUDED, 


— 


— 


YDROPATHY. New Found Pool Hydro- 


pathic Establishment, rear Leicester, is one of the most 
complete in the Kingdom. Swimming, Russian, and Sham. 
pooing Baths. K. Fast, Surgeon, Author of the Principles 
an! Practice of the Water Cure,“ and“ Functional Disorders of 
Women.“ Charge for Ministers, £2 2s. per werk. 


2 On the Ist of October, price 56., No, XXXVIII. of the 
| RITISH JOURNAL of HOMGO PATH. 


Published quarterly, Edited by Dre. Daysvate, KUssx.t, 
and Dunaxox. 


Purncipat Contents :—Lectures on the History of Medicine, 
by Dr. Scott—Address at the Second Homo »pathic Congres, 
by De. Ruesell—Inquiry into the Truth of Hom@pathy, by Mr. 
Sherp-On Syphiliti« and Perityphilitie, by Dr. Hofrichter—The 
Hom@opathists — Ciinical Notes, by Pro- 
fessor Henderson —Scirrhus of the Lungs, by Dr. Black—Dr. 
Madden on the Physical Action of Llommopathic Medicines.— 
Reviews: Medical Intelligence, including an Account of the 
English, French, and German Congresses of this year, and a full 
Description of the Ceremony of the Inauguration of Hahne- 
manu's Statue at Leipzic. 


London: Higbley and Son, 32, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, 
HE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
6 REVIEW. No, CX. and XC V. tor OC- 


1. Western Africa. 
3. Marlborough aod the Reign of Queen Anne, 
. Reason and Faith. 
. Newman's Political Economy. 
. Gregory of Nazianzum, 
. Process aod Pleading, 
. Decisive Battles. 
& Life and Immortality. 

Correspondence du Comte de Mirabeau; Peldzag von gen- 
naar; Taka, Baza, and Beni Amer; Eine Frauenfahrt um 
die Wilt; Von Babylon nach Jerusalem; Critical and Miscel- 
lancous Notices, 


GROoMBRIDGS and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


aavet he 


HE PUBLIC GOOD, for OCTOBER ict, 

_ contains the PORTRAITS and BIOGKAPHICAL 
SKETCILES of Humboldt, Daguerre, Arrago, and Dr, Lyon 
Playfair; alto the“ Bloomer Costume,” with au illustration— 
The World's Treatment of Reformers—A Sketch of Samuel 
Bowley—The Music of other Days; a Tale-—A Contrast: The 
Gallows, and the Moral Institutions of the Age — Thomas 
Carlyle—Public Order, Public Health, Public Inquiry, &e. 


On the Ist of November will be published, price 2d., the 


UBLIC GOOD ALMANACK, for 1852. It 


will contain a mass of valuable matter ioteresting to all 
readers and Keformers. 


M On the lst of November will be published, price Id., the 
UVENILE ALMANACK for 1852. It will 


contain a great quantity of elementary information on the 
Celestial and Terrestrial phenomena of the Year. 


London: J. F. Edwards, 20, Paternoster-row, 


g 


FFICIAL CATALOGUE, —Fourtu Con- 
RECTED AND IMraoven Epition, dated Sept. 15th, with 
the additions from Sweden, &c., price 1«, 34. 

The Official Catalogue may aleo be had bound with the la- 
dexes of Names and Articles, and all the Sritish and Forcign 
Priced Liste, with Lists of Jurors, Local Committecs, &c., 
Price 76. 6d. 

RTICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WII in M CLOW s and SONS, Printers. 

Official Catalegee Office, 29, New Uridge- street, Blackfriars ; 

at Hyde Fark; and of all Booksellers, 


Complete in Three han.'some Volumes, price Three Guineas. 
FFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and III. US. 
TRATED CATATL.OG UE of the GREAT BRALIBITION 
of the WOKKS of INDUSTRY of ALL. NATIONS, 1851. 
This work is aleo published in Five Part: Parte Land 2, price 
10s, each; and Parts 3, 4, and d price Ls. each, 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholee ve Stationers. 
WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Printers, 
OMelal Catalogue OMeer, d. New Dridge-street, Biackfriars ; 
at liyde Park ; and of all Booksellers. 


— rio — — —— — - - — — 


Now ready, price 15+. each, 


p 4 RTS IV. and V. of the OFFICIAT, 
DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing the Colonie, Foreign States, and full Index of 
Names and Subjects, completing the work. 


BPICER RBRROTHERS, Who'esale Stationers. 
WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Pinter. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29. New PBridge-strect, Black tate; 
at Hyde Park ; aud of all Dookecliere, 


GREAT EXHIBITION, 
UNT’S HANDBOOK COMPLETP. 


Price 6¢. By Ronsar Huet, Professor of Mechauicsl 
Science, Government School of Mines. 


‘Every care hae been taken to render this compilation a 
record worthy of preservation, as giving within a limited space 
a faithful description of certainly one of the most remarkable 
events which has ever taken place upon this island, or in the 
world—tle gathering together from the ends of the earth, of 
the products of human industry, the eflortsof human thought." 
—Krtract frum Preface, 

The most instructive guide to the Exhibition while it is open 
—we have no doubt that this Hand- Hook will become here- 
after one of the most popular mementoes and histories of the 
aciual gathering of the nations.""— dthenaum. 


“The most complete and popular Guide published, Useful in 
the Exhibition, and agreeable afterwards as a remiuiscence of 
what was seen in the great year of 1851."—Speciafor, 


Let no one imagine, that becanre the Great Exhibition will 
shortly be closed, that the Handbook! is not therefore needed ; 
on the contrary, it should be read and retained by all as a com- 
pact and portable record of what they have seen exhibited.”’- - 
Literary Gazette. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers, 
WILLIAM CLOWES and BONS, Printers. 


20, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars; at Hyde Park; of all 
Bookrellers in Town and Country; and at the Railway Stations. 


— — 


On the 27th of October will be published, 


HE REFORMER’S ALMANACK and 
POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK for 1852, 

The extensive sale and marked success of this Almana:k 
during the last three years, make it a desirable medium for 
Advertisements, whieh are inserted on the following terms :— 

Z +s. d. S @ 4. 

Vive lines and under 0 7 Hate page. . 112 6 

Every additional line 0 1 0 Whole page . 3 0 0 

Advertisements which are intended for the entire impression 
must be sent forthwith to the Publishers, AyLott aud Jungs, 
8, Paternoster - row. 


Just published, price 28. 6d., cloth, 
Ai TERNITAS ; or, Glimpses of the Future 
Destinies of Man. By Witttam Batno vrs, 

„Mr. Bathgate has already done enough to command the 
attention of posterity. . . . . A Volume of great value, A 
book of thought, and a book to make men think. - Aue 
Banner. 

Lately published, by the same Author, price 26. 6d., cloth, 

TREATISE on the MORAL CHARACTER 
A of GOD. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster - row. 


— — — 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
Morris nutritive, health-restoring, AROMATIC CLLOCO- 
LATE, prepared from the nute of the Sassafras tree. Thie 
chocolate Guntains the 1 virtues of the assafras root, 
which has been long held in greatestimation for its purifying 
and alterative propertice. The aromatic quality (which is very 
rate ful to the stomach), most invalids require for breakfast and 
evening repast to promote digestion, and to a deficiency of this 
property in the customary breakfast and supper may, in a great 
measure, be attributed the frequency of cases o indigestion 
generally termed bilious, It hae been found highly benelicial iu 
correcting the state of the digestive organs, &., frum whence 
arise many disearer, Such as cruplions of the skin t, rheu- 
mitism, und scrofula, Ia cases of debility of the stomach, and 
a sluggivh state of the liver and intestines, occasioning fiatu- 
lence, costivenesr, &c., and ia spasmodic asthma, it is much re- 
commended, 
Sold in pound packets, price 4% by the PATENTEE, 132, 
Southamptou-street, Strand, London; also by appoluted agents, 
Chemists, and others, 


N.. For u list of agents ece Bradshaw's Guide, 64. 
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SARL’S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE |. GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 


Is THE 


BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLID SILVER. 
Manufactory, 18, Poultry (near the Mansion House), 


LONDON, 
ivalled 
SS Oat ape rat Sree ate caiaten 
8 It eom * and FORKS, CORNER lens and COV Een 
COVERS, EPERGN — 


and CANDELABRA with Beautiful Figu Classical Designs, 
TEA and COFFEE EQUIPAGES, CRUET FRAMES, CAKE BASK CANDLESTIC 

SALVERS, TEA roy DECANTER STANDS, LIQUEUR FRA „ TEA URNS an 
KETTLES, SOUP and SAUCE TUREENS, with every article requisite for the Dinner, Tea, 
or Breakfast Service. Pamphlets, contain drawings and of all the articles, gratia, 
and sent postage free to all parts of the kin Any article may be had separately as a sample. 


) SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Sarl and Sons, 18, Poultry, near the Mansion House. 


and 
M 


ARL and SONS, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 18, POULTRY 
a rr VEE Waren 44 to 1 new and very extensive STOCK of 
the most highly finished ¢ — Every — . — latest style, and the movements of 
vey au outline of the Stock, combining economy with quality :— 

. Gold Cases Silver 

Watshies of the Horizontal make, jewelled in four holes, maine Z 2 4. ry 


E 8. d 8 8. d. 
„Ist sise „%%% „„ eee 5 10 0 2 18 0 
J eee eee „660 *eeee cece 7 10 0 5 8 0 
SOCCER „3 „% — 2 COP CERRO „„ 8 10 0 $10 0 
Pateys laser Eoeremcets, Cotached copspomente, Jwstied ia Spur 
K DONS, SUG BIZ «cscs itt Ate hh teen 
Ditto, with flat fashionable style, with the most highly- aS 1 
finished movements, jewelled in 10 extra holes, 3rd size. 1414 0 518 0 


A written warranty for accurate ce is given with ev ° 
months’ trial allowed. A very extensive and splendid assortment e — 2 — : 
charged according to the weight of sove . , 
R A — — — a a of the prices of the various articles in gold and silver, may be 


SARL and SONS, 18, POULTRY, " 


(NEAR THE MANSION-HOUSE), LONDON. 


The following prices will con- 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE BY MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
(ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 


PRINCIPLES. SPECIMENS OF PREMIUMS 

THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION is a Society | For Life, and for 21 years, to assure £100, with Whole Profits at 
for Mutual Assurance ; as such the whole of the profits (after death. 

deducting the cost of the management) become the property of 


the assured, 4 0 Pa — , Payable , 14 Payable 

ge. | for wholeo or e. | for whole o or 
Bat while the SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION saree PE aed baal + aed 
Ie clalane oupesterity over thoes in the following particulars :—" 2:4 8 0 . 8 . 0. 24 „. 
lst. Premiums at early and middle ages about a fourth lower. — 1 17 — 1 1 
VF n 24 117 7 210 1 38 211 3 $3 6 
ages. 26 118 6 211 3 40 214 9 $64 

ard. A in the division of the surplus, more safe, | 2% 11911 | 21210)| 4 218 8 3 9 
equita and favourable to good lives. 30 216 214 6 44 33 3 3 12 10 

32 28 5 216 4 45 8368 


4th. Exemption from entry-money. — 
A comparison of these premiums with those of other Mutual 
OLIOCIES INDIS PUTABLE EXCEPT ON THE GROUND OF FRAUD. Offices, will at once shew the immediate advantages secured. 


PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 
During the year 1850— 


The number of new policies issued has been 592 
The sums assured by these, exclusive of annuities.... £260,362 
And the premiums on new assurances 10,639 
Since the institution of this Society in 1837— 
The number of policies issued has been soccsses 9,209 
Covering assurances amounting to upwards of.. . . £2,100,000 
The subsisting assurances now amount to 1,850,000 
The annual income of this Society is............. eve 75,000 
And the accumulated fund exceeds ................. 180,000 


These results are the more satisfactory as the Directors have 
firmly adhered to their rule of allowing no commission to any 
other than their own recognised official agents. 


Comparative Tables; Prospectus detailing the Society’s Systems of Investment and Family Provision,“ and of Provision for Advanced Age;” Annuity 


Tables, and every information forwarded free on application to the 


LONDON BRANCH, 12, MOORGATE-STREET, CITY. 


GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 


„% ASSURANCES MAY BE EFFECTED DAILY AT THE LONDON BRANCH, 


— — — 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
FOOD AND BEVERAGE, THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


THE PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 


262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FRENCH CHOCOLATE, BONBONS, AND FRENCH STRUrs. 


ENCH CHOCOLATE.— Of all the vegetable productions which enter into the human dietary, 
that of Cocoa is the best; the best form of red is that of Chocolate, and that manufactured by the Paris Chocolate 
Company has been upanimoas! by far the best exhibited at the Crystal Palace. Breakfast Chocolate in pots, which 
— f no boiling, also in T Chocolate— Penny Sticks, Medallions, Pastilies, and Bonbons, in 
less variety, flavoured to every taste, an i up in fancy boxes. These are invaluable to Travellers, Fxcursionists, and all 
who need a portable supply of the most sustaining food, not requiring a fluid to assist its passage, as sandwiches do The same 
as exhibited at No. 30, 3, South Western Gallery; Manufactured at No. 873, Class 6, Machine-room, English Division; and 
sold at the Central Refreshment Court, Great Exhibition, 


— perfumed. 


CHOCOLATE. 
Chocolate de Santé fin Exhibition Quali Ib. 2s. Od. Ch lat Es n. 5 6 „ „ „60 * 
* de Santé s — pe D 2s. 6d. a * , „ eee 2 oa 
de Santé surfin au Caraque ............ 38. Od. | Refraichlasant an lait & Amande e 5s. Od. 
Fin K la Vanille eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeee see eee * 36. Od. * extra flu e . Od. 
Caraque & la Vanille Dre 4s. Od. Batons de Gage fin... eee eeeeere ee ee eee „„ „each Os. ld, 
Extra fin, d double Vanille (Exhibition Quality) .. 5s. 0d. DN. dee ee eee Os, 2d, 
50 A triple Vanille „eee G6, Od. way Pastilles (f Id. boxes) 59＋7⁊—̃— 333 „ Is, Od. 
Statuettes, Animaux, &o, 
FRENCH SYRUPS are tions from the choicest fruits, mingled with proper proportions of 
44 2 syrups are anti-alcoholic, and wheu mized with oo — oa produce a 


sugar, care! purified and 
beverage, v for cheapness and purity, exhilarating and refreshing qualities, richness and delicacy of flavour, stands unri- | 


Currant, Orange, Pine-apple Almond, Raspberry Vin 
Cherry, Lemon, Orange-peel, Cinnamon, Punch * p. 
| . Gum, Lemon-peel, Peppermint, Noyaux Syrup. 
P and Noyaux are 8 alcoholic „ The much-esteemed 
1 —＋ “2. n X properties Bavaroise beverage is obtained 


BONBONS WITH VANILLE.—Pralinés, Nougat, Créme, Liqueur, Pistaches, Nonpareille blanche, 
Couleur, et Cristallises, Pate de Pistaches, Chataignes, Caramels. 


Observe the labels bearing the name and address as wit the ‘ . 
and Confectioners, in all parte of the kingdom. — initials T. B. P. Sold by respectable Grocers, Chemists, 


Applications for Agencies to be addressed to Mr. SANDERS, Wholesale Department. 


ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, HEALTH, AND ECONOMY. 


HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT. 


puis elegant White, the favourite pigment of the ancients, has been used by Artists througg 
successive and is still known te the members of the Royal Academy under the old name of Permanent White. 
could afford this expensive article, even for the te 


of their most costly work. 


Modern decorators 
Three years since the Proprietors placed their mauufacture on a large scale, andoffered it at a price to compete with White 


2 1 — = introduction of this Paint, and ite confessed superiority over every other Paint hitherto known, brought forward 
s. 

These inferior productions, frequently made from sinc ores, containing sulphur, lead, arsenic, and other deleterious material, 
alike — to th, deficient in body, and reducing the preservative properties for which the original Paint stands pre- 
eminen 
ota to the Proprietors, these should not be confounded with the original, even though sold under the pretence that it is 


HU BBUGR’s Paint is entirely free from any injurious properties whatever ; it is healthful im the manufact healthful in use 

= 488 of oon tho ented stien of the inferior ain 4 K is 4 * * 
* ter st substitution of the infe cas stam UBBUCK NDON, Parzxr;“ 

and, if the eask has not been so marked, the reason is obvious, — 4 f g f 

A circular, with full particulars, may be had of THOMAS HUBBUCK and SON, CoLouR AND VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 

run London Docks. 

“ Parent Warte Zinc Pamr.— This elegant Paint is — into ve 
recommend it, both from its purity as well as economy. For a long pe 
patent hes reduced the expense so much as to render it available to general p 
eatirely removed, and a newly-painted apartment may be immediately occu 
and ."—Britannia, Nov. 16, 1850, 


use, and certainly its properties are such as to 

it was restricted entirely to artists; but Hubbuck’s 
. The usual complaints against new paint are 
without the slightest odour so deadly to invalids 


| 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


TAE PUBLIC are admitted, without charge, to 
the Britikh Muse National Gallery, East India Com- 
pany’s Museum, London — Museum, and to 
the splendid Exhibition of Art and Industry on view, from 
Eight in the morning till Eight at night, at BENETPINK and 
CO.’8 Emporium for Furnishing Ironmongery, 89 and 90, 


Cheapside, London. The splendid Stock comprises every 


variety of Electro-plated wares, Chandeliers, Lamps, Tea Urne, 
Tea Trays, Cutlery, Iron Bedeteads, Baths, Stoves, Fenders, 
Fire Irons,—io short, every requisite either for the Mansion or 
the Cottage. 

At this Establishment you cannot be deceived, every article is 
marked in plain figures, and at such prices as can be offered 
only by a bo use whose sales are so enormous as to enable 
them tow the best articles at 10 or 15 per cent. less than any 
other hous. ir the kingdom. That we can furnish a mansion, is 
demonstrateu by the continued patronage of the nobility aud 

entry; and to prove that we can also suit the necessary and 
dada economy of those moving in a more bumble sphere, 
we are enabled actually to furnish an Eight-roomed House for 
£5, and the articles, too, of the best quality and workmanship. 


This may appear incredible; but, as we are the largest buyers . 
of iron pon 


to | 1 | of those of our own magufacture 
in London, we can do it, subjoin a list of the requlsites.— 
5. 


a, 
Hall Lamp, 10s. 6d.; Umbrella Stand, 4s. 6d. ......... 15 0 
Bronsed Dining-room Fender and Standard 5 6 
Set of pe ea tt 3 6 
Brass t-stand, ls. 6d.; Fire Guards, ls. 6d. ...... 3 0 
Bronzed and polis Steel Scroll Fender 8 6 
Polished Steel Fire-irons, bright 1 eee 5 6 
Ornamental Japanned Scuttle and Sooop.................. 4 6 
Best Bed-room Feader, and polished Steel Fire-irons 7 0 
Two Bed-room Fen and Two sets Fire-irons...... 7 6 
get of Four Block-tin ———— — ll 6 
Bread Grater, 6d; Tin Candlestick, 9d. .................. 1 3 
a Se = 6d. Gridiron, ay a : ; 

rying s.; Meat Chopper, ls. 6d. . 

Coffee Pot, is. ; Colander, ls. ; Dust Pan, 6d............. 2 6 
Fish r rere 46 
Fiour Box, 8d.; Pe 11 1 0 
Three Tinned-iron Z 5 0 
Oval Boiling +) Se. 8d. ; Set of Skewers, de.. 4 0 
Three Spoons, 9d.; Tea Pot and  ) —»„— 8 9 
1 . 0 6 


Nora.— Any one or more of the articles may be selected at 
the above prices; and orders from £5 and upwards will be 
forwarded carriage free to any part of the kingdom. 

Note, therefore, the address— 


BENETFINK and COMPANY, 
89 and 90, CHEAPSIDE, and 1, IRONMONGEB-LANE; 


And if you are about to furn and want to buy economically 
and tastefully, visit this ment. 


CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND. 


PHILLIES AND COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 8 KING WILLIAM-STREET, 
CITY, LONDON, send T Coffees, and Spices, ‘* Carriage 
Free to any part of England,” if to the value of 40s. or up- 
wards. Good Congou Tea, 3, 3d., 38. 4d., 38. 6d.; Finest Con- 
, 3a, 8d.; Rich Rare Souchong, 4s.; Best Souchong, 4s. 4d.; 
ine Gunpowder, 3s. 6d., 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 8d.; Rare Uboice 
Gunpowder, 5s. ; Best, 5s. 8d. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COFFEE, 


Good Ore, 10d., 11d. ; Choice Coffee, Is., ls. 2d., Is, 3d 


Best Jamaica, ls. 4d.; Best Mocha, now only 18. 4d. 

Colonial produce 100 per cent. lower than most other houeer, 
Sago, 3d. and 4d. ; Tapioca, 3d. and 6d.: Best, 7d.: Arrow-root, 
Bd., 10d, le., ls. 2d.; Best ls. d.; Tout les Mois, best, 6d.; 
Cloves, best. 28. 2d. ; — 4 6s. 6d.; Mace, best, 58. Sd. ; 
Cinnamon, best, 4s.; Cassia, ls. 6d.; Black pepper, best, 
ls.; White Pepper, best, ls. 4. ; Cayenne, best, 2s. 2d. ; Gin r 
from 4d. to 2e. 44.; Mustard, 5d., 7d., Is.; Best, ls. 4d.; Naples 
Maccaroni, 6d., 7d.; Best, 8d. Sugars and Fruits at Wholesale 
Prices. 


PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, TEA MERCHANTS 
8, Kine WILLiAm-staexet, Crry, Lonpon. 
A, gum Orders payable to Phillips and Co., Chief Office 
On. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


HOW TO BEGIN THE CAMPAIGN. 


WINTER approaches. To all but legislators 
the holiday season draws to its close. Recreation 
should fit us for work—a short interval of repose 
for a longer period of exertion. Winter usually 
invites to activity. As the evenings lengthen, 
men who have, or fancy they have, a commission 
to instruct their fellows in some important but 
neglected truth, betake themselves, with more or 
less earnestness, to their vocation, and enter upon 
the duties and trials of a fresh campaign. 


In a week or two, we suppose, the British Anti- 
state-church Association will recommence those 
active efforts which summer-time necessarily sus- 
pends. We entreat our readers to bear with us in 

iving utterance to our own deep feelings in re- 
— to this most important movement. We 
wish it were in our power so to express the 
yearnings of our heart, the earnestness of our de- 
sires, and the firmness of our resolution, as to 
awaken a fitting response in the bosom of ev 
one of our ers. We fear, however, that this 
is impossible. Our most vehement pleadings on 
behalf of the object which engrosses our chief con- 
cern, and occupies our daily thoughts, but faintly 
ex at any time, the deep solicitude which we 
feel to make our friends ipate in our emo- 
tions. But now, looking as we are com- 
pelled to do, upon a year of more than ordinary 
trial, and forward, as we think we may, to one 
— with issues more eventful than common, 
we the more lament our own incompetency to set 
forth those ——_ and té use that persuasive 
influence which, wielded aright, could hardly fail, 
we think, of rousing all those who sigh for the 
emancipation of Christianity from State thraldom, 
to active, combined, and triumphant effort. 


The past year, as we have said, has been one of 
unwonted trial. The Association to which allusion 
has been made, has been beset by influences cal- 
culated in their very nature to beget discourage- 
ment in the hearts of the most hopeful. True, it 
has never yet faltered in its career, never remitted 
its exertions, never deviated a hair’s breadth from 
the direct course which it originally marked out 
for itself. During the past year it greatly en- 
larged the sphere of its operations, and coura- 

usly took upon itself heavier responsibilities. 
Nor is there any likelihood that it will find itself 
compelled to retire from the more advanced posi- 
tion which it deliberately took up. But it cannot 
be concealed that its enterprise has been prose- 
cuted, of late, under circumstances adapted to put 
faith and hope to a severe test. The diversion of 
public attention to the Papal question—the tem- 
rary and factitious zeal in favour of the Esta- 
lishment, gendered by the impudent assumptions 
and imperious bearing of Pio Nono and his con- 
clave of cardinals—the waste of a whole Par- 
liamentary session upon a new bill of pains of 
penalties—the vague misgivings created in the 
minds of not a few Dissenters, and the hot haste 


with which some, of the promioent friends of the | posed 


Anti-state-church Association abandoned for a 


ö — aid V 1 4 to with — 
ey as a ier foe to i 

than the alliance of the Church with the State— 
all these things have helped to render progress in 
the direction of our wishes and our a steep, 
up-hill, and arduous work. Just at moment 
when additional strength was most needed, and 
might have proved most effective, a portion of that 
— 3 = _ —— withdraws or vir- 
tually paralyzed. Just when o i 

fittest, difference of opinion — — 22 
render that opportunity unavailing. We do not 
set down all this as so much dead less—on the 
er out 1 
ways, no slight gain accrue. assuredly 
it — made the work of the Association, for the 
time being, more trying and wearisome tham usual, 
has imposed double duty upon some, and has 
tended to infect all with a temporary 
depression. Under such circumstances, 


to us of devout thankfulness to God, that the 
Association has been able not merely to make 
good its ground, but to push its operations to a 
much wider extent of surface. 

What is to be the character of its mext cam- 
paign? Common presentiment, as we have 
already i feature —a 


seen, points to an agitated 
future, which will probably ‘shake 
institutions to their — 4 and which, 
venture, may rend the walls of the most oe hee 
tottering down to their very base. Should this be 
so—should there be a general u img of 
elements of change—should the forces let loose by 
continental revolution detach men’s minds 

their present moorings, and let them drift 
the strong current of popular feeling, without sails, 


t 


determination of purpose, will have, 
occasions they always have had, a powerfal 
tage over numbers. In the of universal 
bewilderment and confusion, most are i 
listen to any plan of action which is i 
“pee obviously timely, and zealously — 
hether or not such a chance, or, rather, such a 
providential opening, will be offered, withim a little, 
to the advocates of Christian Willingheed im the 
maintenance of Christian institutions, time alone 
will show. But sure we are that ; 


are quite strong enough to enforce every 


We put it to them whether, having adwaneed thus 
far, they will not eagerly combine to move onward 
yet further. We would fain them to 
distinguish the present 7 by ing forth their 
power to the utmost of their 
their union, energy, and sel i 
time, establish a position of 
ence for all time to come. Would that we could 
breathe into their hearts all the significamee of that 
one phrase, Now, or never!” Weald that we 
could prompt them to vow upon the altar of 
principles that they will clear a way 
once for all, to a position of eminence which 
can never afterwards forfeit. It is but for them to 
will, and the thing is done. They have im them- 
elves the power, if they could only be prevailed 
upon to use it. 

Friends of the British Anti-state-charch Associ- 
ation! we address you in the 
ness, but by no means — — 

ou to give prompt an pable proof r 
— in those who ye — its pln Fm 
and of your attachment to the object at which it 
aims. Its usefulness, hitherto, has more than 
commensurate with the resources placed at its 
command. It is now entering upon u critical year 
of its history. A larger sphere of infleemce than 
ever will be open to it. It is for you to delegate to 
it that power which will make its futere operations 
most effective. It will be able successfully to 
prosecute its great enterprise just as you are dis- 
to furnish it with the means of warfare, and 


to second, in your respective circles, its imstruc- 


— 0 


tional efforts. If possible, let each one for the 
ensuing year double the amount of aid he has been 
wont to contribute tothe cause. If not, let him 
— the additional aid from those who have 

itherto rendered none. In any case, let him de- 
termine to do what he is disposed to do AT ONCE. 
So far as he is concerned, let him see to it that he 
imposes no needless trouble upon the committee of 
the Association, and that he burdens their minds 
with no needless anxiety. SPONTANEITY, LIBE- 
RALITY, PROMPTITUDE—let these be our watch- 
words for the coming year! ‘The campaign thus 
commenced will not pass over without returnin 
to us a rich reward. The harvest will correspon 
with the seed-time, and effort will be crowned with 
success. 


CAREFUL IN TRIFLES. 


EVERYONE who has read aught of Hindoo 
mythology will remember with what jealous care 
the Brahmins, or priests, secluded themselves 
from the vulgar herd; how, like the Jewish sect of 
old they took « Pharaoh” for their model, refused 
to eat and drink with all who were not of their 
order, and shunned everything that had been pol- 
luted by touch of the profane. And yet, strange 
to say, there was one little bit of catholicity even 
in this inflexible doctrine, one little touch of 
nature peeped out that made them no distant rela- 
tion to the naughty world outside—money was 
innocuous—that might be transmitted from base 
pariah to pious priest with perfect impunity; aught 
else — defile the holy hands of the —— 
chat never. Remembering these things, can we 
not draw a fine parallel between the Hindoo 
priests and those local Brahmins, our rectors and 
vicars, who, with vigilant jealousy, shun Noncon- 
formist contact, make amusing attempts to ignore 
our existence, and, in a word, will have nothing 
to do with us Dissenting pariahs, save taking our 
money for church-rates? Then even —— 
sovereigns chink melodiously; then the silvery 
sound even of Unitarian shillings can gladden the 
episcopal ear; nay, 80 little do they then fear 
contagion, 80 2 is love of gentility 
put out of court by the love of lucre, that 
the jewelled hand of Mother Church is oft 
found to close even upon dusty coppers, and, 
though we cannot but admire the humility 
which condescends to such small demands, yet, 
somehow, to one brought up with a thorough 
English reverence for the institutions of his 
country, and, consequently, for that most curious 
of them all, its ecclesiastical establishment, sad 
and mortifying it is to imagine bishop’s mitre and 
shovel-hat of dean carried round, like the 
mountebank’s cap, for vulgar ha’pence. 


Nevertheless, that such is the melancholy fact 
the history of the past fortnight affords proof, 
Quoting from the Birmingham Journal, we 
find that Mr. Thomas Weston, an ex-mayor of 
the town, and a leading member of the Uni- 
tarian body, unfortunately having a small garden 
within the parish of King’s Norton, a few miles 
distant from Birmingham, was charged by the 
rector thereof with the sum of twopence, the 
amount of a church-rate due from him on account 
of the said garden. This sum Mr. Weston con- 
scientiously refused to pay, whereupon he was 
cited before the magistrates, and an addendum of 
five shillings and sixpence costs, id be paid within 
fourteen days, was tacked on to the original two- 
pence. The time allowed for payment having 
elapsed, and Mr. Weston still proving contuma- 
cious, two missionaries of the Church, in the shape 
of a bailiff and his follower, proceeded to some 
unfinished building in the neighbourhood belong- 
ing to that gentleman, and seized a cart load of 


bricks and some slates, which were sold shortly | 


afterwards by auction, the five and eightpence dis- 
traint and ale expenses deducted from the proceeds, 
and the surplus returned to Mr. Weston. 

Our first emotion after reading the above 
was one of intense gratitude to the church- 
wardens of King’s — for the powerful 
aid they have given us in our warfare against 
the beautiful ecclesiastical institution of church- 
rates; no argument against them could be 
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could more complete than has . fur- | ment for an act remedying the s abuses of this RELICIOUS INTELLIGENCE 


nished by these worthy officials themselves. Any- 
thing more suicidal cannot well be imagined. 
With a simplicity almost child-like, our Church- 
Achilles betrays the valnerability of its heel— 
points out all its weak parts and sore places— 
and generously assists adversaries their 
attack upon itself. Ithas long been a matter of 
wonder to us that churchwardens, for the oredit of 
their Church, are not ashamed of proceeding to 
such extremities. We wonder that—as has / 
done in some [nstances that we are aware of 
they do not rather, out of their own kets, 
pay the rates of those whom they think likely 
to refuse payment than be a y to the injustice 
of compelling it. If the Church would sue in 
Jorma pauperis—if with supplicating tone it would 
point to its dingy surplice and unwhitewashed wall, 
and say, “See what a sad plight we are in, give 
us wherewith to remedy it;” then we, its “ — 
Dissenting brethren,” as sometimes it delighteth it 
to call us, out of the fulness of our generosity 
might bestow a trifle to make it look respectable ; 
but when with a pompous, “ Thus saith the eccle- 
siastical law, Thou shalt pay church-rates,’ ” when, 
with ‘pockets bursting with gold, it demands of 
one man a miserable twopence halfpenny, and of 
another a beggarly eighteenpence, what can we 
feel but intense disgust at the meanness of the 
proceeding ?—— what can we resolve but that no 
penny of ours, save through sheer force, and under 
protest loud and emphatic, shall ever to the 
of a Church we never attend, and in 
Ww we have no part? 


A Carnot Paisst in Guta. — Mr. Swift, 
one of the new sheriffs, being a Roman Catholic, 
was attended, at the swearing in, by his chaplain, 
Father Connor, of Islington, in full canonicals—the 
first time that a Catholic priest has officiated in 
a civic ceremony since the Reformation. 


Axncunisnor MHz 1x Lonpow.—The redoubt- 
able John of Tuam is now in London, and preached 
on Sanday morning from the steps of the altar of 
the Roman Catholic Chapel, Rosamon-street, Clerk- 
enwell. He took for his text, the passage (Luke xi. 
27, 28), “ While Jesus was speaking to the multitude, 
a certain woman raising her voice from the crowd 
said unto him, Bl is the womb that bore thee, 
and blessed are the breasts that gave thee milk ; 
but he said, Blessed are they who hear the word 
of God and who keep it. The service for the 
day was the rosary of St. Dominick, whom he 
described as raised up by the Almighty to counteract 
the infidel and treasonable Albigenses ; and as win. 
ning for the Christians the battle of Lepanto by his 
ptuyers—the Pontiffat Rome simultaneously hearing 
of the event by supernatural intelligence. A story 
which produced a still ter sensation among the 
audience was that of Nestorius, the first to den 
the divinity of the Mother of Jesus. His self- 
pride had found mastery in his unsound intellect, 
and unwilling to yield to the collective wisdom of 
the Catholic Church assembled at Ephesus, he re- 
tired, and the Almighty avenged that infidelity by 
causing his tongue to be eaten out with worms.’ 

Tun Dansr Synop Commrrrez have publisbed a 
programme of business to be submitted toa meeting 
on the su of Diocesan Synods, to be held this 
day, at by. The resolutions pledge the 
meeting to prayer and perseverance on behalf of 
„the revival of symodical action; and they allege 
“ the t received from nearly all per- 
sons in situations’ with whom communica- 
tion has been held, as an additional motive for still 
wee Gy Churchmen “the necessity of Diocesan 

vnods. 


Axor nan Poxrirical Larran.— The Tablet, of 
Saturday, publishes the “ Allocution of Pope Pius 
IX., in the short consistory, held on the 5th day of 
September, 1861." The document is occupi 
almost exclusively with the affairs of the Church in 
Spain; mentioning among matters of ing, that 
the Queen and Government have to scatter 
and drive away from their flocks the detestable and 
dire and ruinous evil of perverse books.” 
But the paragraph can point only to England, 
still, in the geography of the Vatican, at the ends 
of the earth; though, of the ground of the hope 
expressed, England is quite ignorant :— 

Lastly, We inform you that we have directed our 
efforts to adjust the affairs of the Catholic religion in a 
distant region (ad Catholica religionis res in 

. ), and that we entertain great 
@ convention may be entered upon, which, in accord- 
ance with our wishes and yours, may meet the rights, 
views, and prosperity of the Church; and we would, 
above all, hope that such an example as this might be 
s y followed in all regions of those distant q 

e le whereof we * with a special affection of 
charity in the Lord, that thus those very many and great 
evils might altogether be averted, with which in some 
regions of those parts especially the Immaculate Spouse 
of Christ is, to the very great sorrow of our heart, 
afflicted and harassed. And here we cannot refrain from 
vebementl 2 those veuerable brothers, aud 
giving to them the praises they have merited, and which 
are due to them, who, although placed there in a very 
painful position, nevertheless fail not by their episcopal 
seal and firmness strenuously to maintain the cause of 
the Church, and fearlessly to defend its rights, and 
somone te watch over the salvation of theis beloved 


ocks. 
Dutwick Cottecr, — The ishioners of St. 
parishes inter- 


Saviour's, Southwark—one of 


institution ; the Archbishop of Canterbury having 
made no effectual interference. Founded in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Edward Alleyne, for 
the education of twelve poor boys, its income ha: 
gradually risen from £800 to £8,000 a-year, which 
is now divided among thirty persons, whose benefit 
was evidently never contemplated by the donor. 

St. David's Cottecs.—A number of Welsh and 
Herefordshire M.P.’s, church dignitaries, justices of 
the peace, forty-two rectors, vicars and incumbents, 
and twenty curates of the dioceses of St. David's and 
Llandaff, have put forth the following protest 
against a statement of the Archdeacon of Cardi- 
gan :— 

We, the undersigned, having read a statement by the 
Archdeacon of Cardigan, in a letter addressed to Sir B. 
Hall, and published first in the Times, and since in the 
Evening Mail, of August 18, that he conscientiously 
believes St. David's College to have been a blight and 
curse upon the spiritual and intellectual energies of the 
Principality, and to have been the slaughter-house of 
the rising talent of his country ;’’ and being fully per- 
suaded that the College has already confe very great 
benefits upon the Church in South Wales, by raising the 
character and promoting the intellectual improvement 
of ite clergy; and that it is capable of rendering still 
greater services to the Principality at large, if it be duly 
supported ; do hereby declare our conviction, that this 
opinion of the archdeacon is entirely groundless and 


without foundation. 

We are well aware that within the Principality no 
injury can arise to the College by any such expression 
of the archdeacon’s sentiments, for there the evils of 
the system of clerical education pursued before the esta- 
blishment of the College are justly appreciated; but 
in order to prevent any ill consequences which may 
result from such a statement in other quarters, we deem 
it advisable to meet it by a positive denial. 

Tun Weeterax Reronmers have held two great 
444 the week —one in the Free- trade 
Hall, chester, the other in the Concert Hall, 
Liverpool. At both the Revs. J. Everett, T. Row- 
land, W. Burnett, with Messrs. W. Marston, and 
Cozen Hardy, were the speakers ; and the proceed- 
ings were very enthusiastic. 


Coruna v. Exetenr.—From a list privately eireu- 
lated of contributions to the Brampford Speke fund, 
for defraying the expenses incu by the Rev. Mr. 
Gorham in this celebrated cause, we learn that the 
total expenses of the contest were £3,604 7s. 8d., 
and the total contributions £3,857 9s. 10d., leaving 
a balance in the treasurer's hands of £253 28. 2d. 
The auditors, in presenting their statement, observe, 
„We have no hesitation in paying the balance of 
£253 2s, 2d. into the private account of Mr. Gotham.“ 
— Essez Standard. 

Tus Sisternoop"’ former! 
nabas, Knightsbridge, under Mr. Bennett, apf lat- 
terly resident in Margaret-street, Cavendishsquare, 
were publicly received in a body into the Roman 
Catholic Church at Islington, on Sunday| evening 


settled at St. Bar- 


last. 


SeveRAL or THE Bisnops are suffering from illness. 
Oxford is travelling on the Continent in search of 
health; Bath and Wells is reported to be in a pre- 
carious state; and Gloucester is compelled to dele- 

ate his annual visitation to the Chancellor of the 
iocese. 

Tun Hoty Obs Controversy.—The ‘‘ London 
Union on Church Matters has attempted to dra 
out the Bishop of London in opposition to his 
Primate by fishing up from the Three Sermons on 
the Church,“ published by Dr, Blomfield in 1842, 
the declaration that, in the opinion of true Church- 
men, the Apostles never thought that there could 
be a Church without a bishop, nor that any persons 
should claim authority to minister the word and 
sacraments, who had not been ordained by a 
bishop.” In reply to a letter from one of “ the 
Union,“ the bishop avows that his opinion is un- 

; and the extract is therefore flourished 
the te organs in the face of the Archbishop 
and the Evangelicals. 

Tun Rev. Cuantes Watrsr Bagot, Rector of 
Castle Rising, in the county of Norfolk, end one of 
the sons of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, has been 
appointed to the office of Chancellor of the dio- 
cese, vacant by the resignation of the Hon. and 
Rev. W. Towry Law. 


Cuurcu-Rates.—A circular has been addressed b 
the Secretary of State to the churchwardens an 
overseers throughout the kingdom, requesting the 
following returns:—I. Number of church-rates re- 
quired, made, or refused, from Easter 1833 to Easter 
1851; specifying further—first, the amount in pounds 
of such rate; second, the amount assessable to the 
poor-rate, so far as the time can be ascertained ; 
thirdly, the population of the | or borongh, ac- 
cording to the census of 1851. II. The suits and 
other legal proceedings (describing the same) which 
have followed the refusal of church-rates.—The re- 
turns are merase in compliance with a resolution of 
the House of Commons. 


— 


John Bodle, aged 86, and Jane, his wife, aged 96, 
are now living on Sydenham Common, Kent, He pos- 
sesses a donkey aged 26, and all three were born on the 
common. Their united ages are 208 years, and the old 
man, free from want or the pruspect of ending his days 
in a poor-law union, walked the other day to Greeawich 
police-court to prove a service of a legal notice. 

Sheridan was persecuted by an elderly twaddler of 
the fair sex. He escaped her by maintaining thet the 
weather was too bad to go out; and when she caught 
him returning from a walk, and accused him of ineon- 
sistency, It cleared up, he said, ‘enough for one, 
but not for two.“ 


Oswzstry.—On Thursday, the 25th ult., the Rev. 
James Matheson, B.A., was publicly set apart to the 
—2 of the congregation assembling in the Old 

hapel. The services were commence ty reading 
the Scriptures and preter by the Rev. E. Hill, of 

e 


Castle Gates wabary; after which, the 
why W. — 1 — l, Leeds, — 
iv an e tional principles. 
Mr. Davies, one of the deaco an — 


account of the 5 the church, the founder of 
which was the Rev. and Nevet, who was ejected 
from the parish church of Oswestry on St. Bartholo- 
mew's day, 1662. Soon after his ejectment, he became 
chaplain to a Mrs. Baker, of Sweeney-hall, near 
Oswestry, where a room was fitted up by that lady 
for the use of herself and family, and a few pious 
people, who had left the parish church with their 
pastor. He died in the year 1676, and was buried 
at Moreton Chapel. Some members of the Baker 
family, and a few others of this little congregation of 
Christians, were buried in the grounds at Sweeney. 
The late T. N. Parker, Eeq., had the spot fenced 
out, and several of the monuments over the graves 
are remaining to this day. Mr. Nevet was succeeded 
by the Rev. 3 Owen; and, in 1692, the mem- 
bers of the church, with their minister, removed 
from Sweeney to worship in a house now known as 
the Butchers’ Arms Inn, in Arthur-street, Oswestry. 
Mr. Matheson read a statement, setting forth the 
a elements of his faith as a Christian, and 

is purposes and convictions as a pastor. A public 
dinner was provided in the afternoon; at which 
addresses were delivered by Professor Godwin; by 
William Cri — of Nottingham; the Revs, D. 

1 


Morgan, of Lian J. Harsant, of B bourne ; 
T. B. — A., of Finchingfield ; J. Griffiths, 
of Blodwell ; Hill, of Shrewsbury ; and also by 
J h Cripps, Esq., of Manchester; Mr. S. Roberts, 
and M W. Hughes, of Oswestry. In the evening 
a charge was delivered to the minister by Professor 
Godwin, of New College, London. The services were 
concluded on Sunday, the 28th, when two sermons 
were preached by the Rev. Alfred J. Morris, of 
Holloway. 

Evitesmers, SaLor.— Anniversary services in con- 
nexion with the Independent chapel in this town 
were held on the 28th and 29th ult. On the Sunday 
two sermons were preached by the Rev. William 
Thorp, of Shrewsbury, to crowded congregations ; 
and the collections were liberal. On the afternoon 
of Monday, between 300 and 400 persons sat down 
to tea in the large room of the Bridgwater Arms. 
The Rev. B. W. Evans, pastor of the church, took 
the chair at the public meeting. Addresses were 
delivered by the Revs. William Hodges, Frankton ; 
William Gwillim, Primitive Methodist; D. W. 
Evans, Market ge z and W. Thorp. The choir 
in connexion with the chapel performed between the 
speeches a selection of vocal music. 


Suzrriziup.—On Sunday (the 28th ult.) two ser- 
mons were preached by the Rev. Samuel M’‘All, of 


and, on the goat oy Sig | evening, a sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Newman Hall, of Hull. 
The collections, amounting to upwards of £40, were 
for the purpose of defra the ground-rent and 
interest of the remaining debt upon this place of 
worship. There has also been an expense incurred 
of £50 for repairs, cleaning, and two new windows 
of stained g whick sum has been liquidated 
by the voluntary effort of individual members of the 
church. 

Warzatoo-RoaD CuAr L. — On Monday evening 
(the 29th ult.) a meeting was held at the Waterloo- 
road Chapel, for the — of presenting the Rev. 
J. Branch with a handsome testimonial on his leaving 
the above place of es 4 for the pastorship of the 
Independent Chapel, Church-street, Blackfriars- 
road. Two purses were presented to him—one from 


by | the ladies containing nearly £100. The meeting was 


presided over by the Rev. J. Sherman, of the Surre 
Chapel, and addressed by several ministers an 


Suanay Misston.—The autumnal meeting of the 
Surrey Mission Society was held yesterday week at 
Serving, end tho publio meeting Yep bald Us. the 
morning, meeting was in the 
evening. W. Haydon, Esq., presided. The Revs. 

t, J. Hin, E 


J. L. h Lord. H. L. Byrnes, 8. 
Percy, with R. Ashton and J. M. Soule, the secre- 
taries, advocated the claims of the society. The 
Reve. R. Bromfield, A. Turner, J. Morgan, and 
— Davies, took part in the various services of the 
y. 
WaLLasTon, NEAR WELLINGBOROVGH.— Mr. Vie - 


brothers of the Rev. R. H. Herschell, of John- 


unanimous invitation of the Iadependent church 
and con tion here, and entered upon his stated 
labours on the 19th ult. 

Tavistock,—A numerously-attended tea- meeting 
of the church and congregation of Brook-street 
Chapel, in this town, was held on Wednesday even- 
ing last, to take leave of their late minister, the 
Rev. John Lockwood, B.A., and to welcome the 
Rev. Edwin Straker, late of the Lancashire Indee 
pendent College, who has become their pastor. 
Addresses were delivered by the late and present 
pastors, and by the Rev. W. Jackson, of Okehamp- 
ton; John Rundle, Esq., late M. P. for the borough ; 
Alfred Rooker, Eeq., otf Plymouth; Joha Flamank, 
sq. and Samuel Carter, Esq., of ‘Tavistock, A 
massive silver inkstand ſwas presented to Mr. Lock- 


wood, from the officers and teachers of the Sunda 
School, with an appropriate address, signed by 7” 


Nottingham, at Mount Zion Independent chapel; _ 


tor Herschell, a Christian Israelite, and one of the 
street Chapel, Edgeware-road, has accepted the - 
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persons. It was also announced, that in the after- 
noon of the day, a purse of gold had been privately 

nted. Mr. Lockwood's health requiring a more 
brreing climate than that of Devonshire, he removes 
to Cheetham-hill, Manchester. 


Cuupteien, Devon.— ory animating educational 
at 


——— 


be partially carried out, and it will be still more if we do 
not offer an earnest and effective resistance. Russia is 
now paramount in the centre of , and Russian 
diplomacy, in league with the Austrian, rules in Naples, 
and stirs up dissensions iv Ireland. this is a 
crisis in the affairs of Europe, and if we would not be a 
prey to barbarism, it is our bo n duty to help the 


of and hierarch . they trium t 
J. 1 . 8 =. 4 — 2 
o , and so raise an impenetrable barrier against 
in an intellectual and moral 
regeneration of nations. 


the ism of Russia 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


services have been held e Independent Chapel | regeneration of the nations. For, not till Western Jonannes Rona. 
of this town. — * has cast off the fetters of its hierarchies, can| Lower Mount Cottage, Lower Heath, Hampstead, 
Frous.—The Rev. Daniel Anthony, B. A., late of | ¢ *afely defy the Czar and his arrogant October 4, 1861. 
Three centuries England accom an histori- 
Fenby, having accepted the unanimous invitation of cal ian Of and her present 
miss : POOR STUDENTS AND RICH COLLEGES. 


the Independent church assembling at Zion Chapel, 
commenced his labours there on Sunday, the 28th ult. 


progress 
struggles with Popery prove that her religious mission 
in the nineteenth century is not less important. The 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


GaLLtowar.—A splendid pulpit Bible and psalm- | state of Ireland shows the necessity of again unfurling | §ir,—I find it stated in alate number of the Weekly 
book has been ted to the Rev. James Pullar, | the banner of religious liberty in England, and of aidi News, that Bishop M hese 
the struggles against Popery throughout the world. a = 2 ref ede 


of the United d Church, Glenluce, Wig- 
tonshire, Galloway, Scotland, from an anonymous 
friend in Edinburgh, who was privileged, for a short 
time, to sit under his very able and efficient ministry. 
This new token of respect (in addition to several 
others recently N is a fresh testimony of 
the estimation in which he is held. From a Corre- 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


RUSSIAN ABSOLUTISM AND RELIGIOUS 
PROGRESS IN EUROPE 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
S1n,—The Emperor of Russia had a remarkable con- 
versation with the Catholic 1 of Poland in 1840, 
just before he sent his barbarous hordes into Hungary 


to save the falling House of 133 The head of 
feared a Polish insurrection if his 


their agen . 
He promised to protect their creed, which he said was 


endangered in the west of Europe. 1 other 
things, the Russian despot remarked to the bishops:— 
These innovators are the greatest insurrectionists. 
They have invented a new Catholic creed. Faith has 
disappeared in the West; the true faith lives only in 
Russia. All disturbances and revolutions have their 
cause only in the deficiency of faith. I shall lend, there- 
fore, all my aid to check this flood of infidelity and in- 
surrection.”” Though the ill-famed kiss which Nicholas 
gave to the Pope during his stay in Rome, and which 
certainly was not in the spirit of Schiller’s fraternal 
sentiment— 


This isno time for delay, for the enemies of mankind 
are active, and darkness and slavery follow their track. 
I think it here necessary to direct attention to two 
revailing errors, which unhappily divide the forces of 
testantism, and of all friends of humanity, in their 
efforts against Popery; divisions turned to profitable ac- 
count by the Jesuits. I mean the erroneous notion of 
toleration, and of the principles of religious liberty. In 
the commencement of the Papal aggression controv 
it was argued, on the continent as well as in England, 
that a religious toleration of Catholicism requires that 
the Pope should rule freely over the Roman Catholics 
of England, and appoint bish at will. Cardinal 
Wiseman, in his appeal, declared that if the principle of 
religious liberty is to be a verity In England, the Pope, 
as the spiritual head of English Catholics, must have 
the right to carry out his hierarehy in all its complete- 
ness. It is, however, notorious that the Church of 
Rome proclaims itself to be the only pathway to salva- 
tion, and that it anathematizes all who dissent from its 
doctrines, Every Roman bishop is even bound by oath 
to persecute all such persons as heretics, and to 
them back, wy owes? sort of 1 the 
his Church. 1144 perm 
the persecutions, the in of this 
archy and its dogma, that the aim 
Does toleration mean the sufferance of ows craft 


and violence? Is the law which insures 

to one sect to authorize it to oppress the re 

of all the others? Religious toleration is the 
tion and respect of every sincere and independent re- 
ligious conviction. The recognition of equal 

rights is its result. As soon as a church fails to recog- 
nise these equal rights, it violates the first principle of 
religious freedom. This has been the uniform charac- 
teristic the Church of Rome, when unchecked by the 
supreme power of the State. The persecutions of the 
Free Church in Germany need only be referred to as a 
case in point. Ifreligious liberty is to be understood as 


so much before the public, was formerly a sizar of 
College, Cam „ 1 cannot believe, even on the 
authority of the Weekly News, that so haughty a person 
as he was considered at the University after he emerged 
from obscurity, could have endured so humble a posit 
for a period of about 18 months—the time it must be 
unde: gone before a scholarship can be obtained. 1 can- 
not but consider it a libel on that excellent father in God, 
who is candid 2 to profess that “he knows 
nothing of moral obligations; and who pockets the 
property of the Church after having expressly disclaimed 
all intention of acting so very — — (1 s 0 
atleast, that was the word omitted or erased in his 
celebrated letter to the Church Commissioners)—" a 
part.“ It is unfortunate for bishops, as for less honour- 
able men, that Litera scripta manet. It is also un- 
lucky that a bishop should be so ignorant of arithmetic 
as (like Bishop Monk) to return his income, including 
acommendam of £1,700 a-year, at only £3,126, when 
in fact, it was £7,282! he Bishop of Liandaff, as 
stated in the News, was a sizar of Trinity Col 
Cambridge; and so, I believe, was the Bishop 
St. David's; 80, also, were Newton and Beutley: 
the same The latter, the 


all of 


perhaps, any other time, was well known at Oxford as 
the scourge of the shallow Oxonian critics of those days. 
Porson, too, I imagine, must have been a sizar, since it 
is stated in his life that he had only about £80 per 
annum when he entered at Trinity. It would be no easy 
matter to point out such men as these who have risen 


students as sizars at Cambridge. Nor oan it be other- 
wise, as * aman is placed under the ban of the 

he has the misfortune to be ; as 
long as he is told, in the words of Juvenal, which have 


, my friend, still poor you must remain; 


“Once 
The alone have all the means of gain.“ 


. 704 Se ei to eee the ’ 


. most 
scholar and the best critic of his own, or, 


from the class of servitors at Oxford—the same class of 


* 


It ought to be remembered that many, if not most of 


Seid umechlungen Millionen 
the colleges at Oxford are strictly poor men’s colleges, 


Diesen Thuss der ganzen Wels,” Cardinal Wiseman claims it for Popery in England, it 


braced. ye millions would give with one hand what it takes with 
Ap hise'te all the word’) It would be tantamount to a law which should permit to oon. te — ly 7 alene, — it — ' 1 
announced to Europe the league between the heads of 2 a II ir personal oe . perverted their original destination. 1 be- 


lieve that Christchurch (the college lately mentioned in the 


absolutism and Jesuitry, even the above-mentioned 
pers as having refused a studentship to a man of talent, 


words, and still more the deeds of the Northern auto- time of peace to equip privateers. Catholic bishops are, 


by virtue of their oath, ecclesiastical privateers. Such 


fH? bua = 


crat since 1849, gave corroborative proof of its existence. 
Should any one still question the holy alliance between 
Cossackism and Popery, the late ominous events in the 
centre of Europe, the suppression of the Reformation, 
and the abolition or nulli on of the constitutions of 
Austria and Prussia, must, I should think, settle all 


doubt for ever. It was the Jesuitico- ian party | 82 iroms watch it eprang. aware bas ever been answered, that “of late years it 
who, through their organ, Die Kreuzszetsung, or the werd, Cased = tt : 4 22 0 of 2 has rarely occurred that Christchurch, which is beyond 


cross-emblazoned journal of that holy alliance,’’ hounded 
on the Russian ministry to suppress the Free Congrega- 
tions, and sweep away every vestige of them; it was 
the Hapsburg dynasty, notoriously moved by the same 
evil influence, that abrogated the Austrian constitution. 
They who are unacquainted with the fundamental ideas 
and principles of une Fuge Congregations may feel asto- 
nishment that the Emperor of all the Russias should deem 
it necessary to threaten to send his Cossack hosts to put 
down a band of religious reformers. A noble enter- 
— truly! The riddle is, however, easily solved. The 

tinct of Nicholas found out that spiritual slavery is 
the sure basis of a political yoke, and that a nation 
intellectually blighted by castes of privileged priests, with 
their dead-letter creed and forms, and whose free reli- 
gious thought is condemned as a sin against God and a 
sacrifice to the devil, is an easy prey. 
and Catholic Churches have the identical tenets of the 
Pagan Christianity of Asia. Their common fundamen- 
tal doctrine is the moral and intellectual incapacity and 
U of man, and their very first moral law is a 


ow the Greek | J 


a doctrine of religious liberty would even involve the 
toleration of a church which might deem it a duty to 
sacrifice all those who dissent from it as victims on its 
altars. Every liberty, however, finds its legitimate 
limits and its inherent power in the moral system of the 


The Pope only has religious liberty within the 
It is both falsehood and by tet. on 
that they 


dience. 
Catholic Church. 
the part of the Roman hierarchy to prete 
are animated by a desire to procure a 5 measure 
of religious liberty for the Catholics of land and 
Ireland. They would have best proved their sincerity 
by divesting themselves of their own privileges within 
the pale of their church, by ceasing to treat the Catholic 
laity as dependent minors, without — — rights, and 
by permitting them, like the first Ch n communities, 
to choose their pastors, to determine their confession of 
creed, free from dictation, to regulate the worship, and 
to administer the property of church as own. 
This view of religious liberty does not involve that I 
should advocate the revival of the oppressions and in- 
uries to which the Catholics of England were subjected 
in former times. I only oppose the spiritual despotism 
which Popery exercises both within and without the 
Catholic Church. Having been a Catholic priest myself 
I had ample opportunities of learning what craft and 
practices were employed by the Catholic clergy to keep 


lege which formerly deprived Locke of a stadentship. 
It seems to have made but slow advances in liberality 
during nearly two centuries. It is stated by the author 
of a letter of John Russell On the Constitutional 
defects of the University of Oxford, which I am not 


all comparison the largest college in the University, has 
roduced a first class man!“ I should be sorry to see 

rinity, the largest in Cambridge, in so humiliating a 
position. The latter produces about a dozen wranglers, 
and a large proportion of first class men in classics every 
year. 

I am not at all surprised at the bitter, the almost 
malignant . exhibited by the University of 
Oxford against the Royal Commission. There are those 
who, for the obvious reason given in Scripture, “ love 
darkness rather than light.“ 

I am, Sir, your obedjent servant, 
A TRINITARIAN. 


WELCOME KOSSUTH. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sir,—It is doubtful if the lot will fall to me of feasting 
my eyes with a sight of the noble Kossuth, but I beg to 
forward 20s. asa humble contribution to the fund for 
doing honoar to that model statesman (the honourable 


vicegerentaof God'on earth.” The Fope'and the Caar | telat, and especially, che youth, in slavish, aubeer- | Gorernor, ine ealighvened patio, the perect gentlemen, 
* * > 
are, by principle as well as interest, natural allies <a. as naif 1 onde unflinching Christian Protestant, of whom Austria is 


against all free nations and all efforts for the improve- 
ment of mankind. Protestantism, on the other d, 
being a growth of the European mind, three centuries ago 
cast off much of the bd a — of this Asiatic creed 

and opened, by the doctrine that man can raise himself 
without priestly mediation to God, the free path to reli- 


crime to suffer myself to be used as an instrument for 
the degradation of my fellow-men, I broke the yoke. 
For that reason, I know that there is a great dffference 
between the Catholic hierarchy and laity. Ask an 
intelligent Catholic layman if he approves of the cruelties 
and heretic persecutions of the Catholic ry and 

made 


not worthy), and his compatriots. Your kindly forward- 
ing it to the proper quarter will oblige, 


Sir, your obedient servant, 
October 3rd, 1861. A PROVINCIAL Man. 


he will tell you that there is a distinction to 
he Pree’ Church. of Germany, building . Iam also | ON THE COMPULSORY EDUCATIONAL RATS. 
uered ground of Protestantism, abjured all Asiatic and convinced, that the intelligent n of the English To the Editor of the Nonconformut. 
— forms of Christianity, and with them alf] Catholics discern the designs of Cardinal Wiseman, and] Dan Bin, — A valuable part of your paper of last 


hierarchy and priestcraft. It declares humanity to be 
an issue of God—an image of the Divine ideal. Its very 
first tenet proclaims the unfettered dignity of, and its 


of his superiors in propaganda, and that they know and 

Their 
used to 
ngland. 


feel that the 


can nothing from them. 
— ~ will, dou 


» prevent their bein 


week was Mr. Baines’s address to the meeting at Man- 


chester. 
One main idea of the advocates of the secular and the 


firet moral precepts enjoins a sacred respect for, this ring Popery and Russian absolutism into Richson-Eutwisle plan, is the collection of money by 
dignity in man. tt inculcates a love w is begotten Many, I venture to hope, will, as in Germany, obey the | rates from the people to educate the poor. They pro. 
call of the new Reformation,and form free congregations pose to give uitous education to the poor. Is this a 


by a recognition of the equal rights of all; and it is 
manifest that nations arrived at this advanced stage of 
spiritual knowledge must consider it a religious duty to 
resist all efforts of despots, rinces or priests, to trample 
on their native liberties. The Czar, who has been kept 
well informed by his agents of the principles of the new 
Reformation, and who must have observed that they are 
the intellectual property of the larger part of the refined 
of all civilized nations, bad some reason to fear them as 
dangerous to the rule of the knout, and termed this 
superior creed of the West, the flood of infidelity.” 
We might smile at the bombast of the Czar and at 
his championship of Popery, did we not know that there 
was among all nations of Europe a powerful organiza- 
tion of priests, whose interest it is to keep the people, 
and especially the youth, in intellectual slavery. They 
prepare the way for Russian despotism. Cossackism 
would never have succeeded in penetrating so far into 
civilized Europe if there had not been a privileged caste 
of priests to keep down the national inte and to put 
rahe a as it lies in them, the divine spark, reason, 
In this way only could the formidable threat of the Czar 


independent of Rome and priestcraft. 


The ascendency of Poper ainst the progress of 
religious knowledge, nelly 40 nds on 8 
organization throughout the globe, and on its ability, 
wherever a religious movement appears, to bring to 
bear on that one point all the Catholic power of the 
world to crush it. To oppose it with success, all reli- 
gious communities and intellectual powers which con- 
sider it as the root of spiritual evil, must concentrate 
their energies throughout the world against it. This 
union can be based without respect to differences of 
creed upon general principles. Pre-eminently qualified 
for the attainment of this great purpose, will be those 
religious communities which recognise perfect religious 
freedom, active love, and unchecked religious progress, 
as fundamental points of their creed. ‘The presiding 
committee of the Free Congregations of Europe an 

America, now in London, has taken steps in the United 
States of America for the accomplishment of this object. 
May no one tarry who can now discern the present 
dangerous position of Europe, May we learn to unite 


reality? Who are the rate-payers? Are not the poor? 
Do not working men pay rates? Or, if they do not pay 
rates directly, are not they sure to pay them indirectly 
to the landlords, who, in some cases, compound for the 
rates? 

I perceive that Mr. Baines did not notice another 
fallacy, put forth by the compulsory educational rate 
advocates; they say, Do not we force the inhabitants 


to pay the sewerage-rate for the purpose of taking care 
of the physical health of a neighbourhood, why not an 


educational rate for the mental health of a neighbour- 
hood?“ 

The difference between mental and physical is the 
answer—the condition necessary to physical health are 
matters legitimately attended to by the legislature, so 
far as relating to matters which belong to the inhabitants 
viewed as amass. But eee some one, who had 
seen the evils from light clothing, got up an agitation, 
and obtained a law, which ordered that no young lady 
should go out to a ballin thin 


snow is on the ground no one should go out without a 


use he had once been a servitor) is the same col- 


that when the 


800 


t coat or a comforter (regulations, it may be, per- 
fectly wise in themselves) 2 intolerableness of the in- 
terference would soon cause the law to be overturned. 

is the character of the 
law in 


by law instead of obedience from con . 

The very fact that mind, individual mind, is the sub- 
ject of education, at once puts it out of the reach of com 
1 enactment. 

Individual minds require individual treatment; and 
what right has any body of men or ratepayers to decide 
what treatment shall be selected for the individual mind 
of the child of any ratepayer? What right have they to 
take from the parent the right to judge what kind of 
educational system shall be given to his child? 

The working man would rise in opposi to such 
dictation. evidence of this is to be found in the 
fact, that the working man is rarely to be found in the 
State Church houses. . The State has taken the liberty 
to provide a creed and a ceremonial, and to the pe 
where the one is — 2 and the other is practised the 
working man can go free. Does he go? 

4 Once he was compelled to come. That will not do 
now. But this compul educational rate-paying 
must proceed, if it be carried out, to compulsory educa- 
tional attendance. People will say, The want of edu- 
cation is an evil; we pay rates to meet that evil, and, if 
the poor will not have the evil removed voluntarily, we 
will compel them; for what is the use of paying a rate 
for an object, and that object is not gained.” 

Another fallacy put forth by these compulsory educa- 
tional rate-paying advocates, is that of criminals—the 
majority cannot read and write. But to ascribe to this 
mability to read and write the criminality, exhibits a 
er Poe a of 172 Take another standard — 

minality; ask the gaoler of any gaol how many e 
who enter the gaol — — = oe 1271 — . He 
will reply, the well-dressed are very few. What should 
we — ye of a person who, taking this as a fact, that 
the badly dressed form a great majority of the criminals, 
@eould argue tiiat there should be a rate made to well- 
dress every one? 

It is not the inability to read and write that en- 
genders the criminal; it is that the conditions under 
which an individual grows up unable to read and write 
are such as tend to 12 by their unfavourableness, 
@ mental and moral condition which tends to crimi- 
mality. But, to remove these conditions, numerous 
other conditions besides reading and writing are neces- 


Indeed, T much question whether it is a fect, that 
there are more criminals among the uneducated. The 
jail returns prove that of criminals there are more 
detected who cannot read and write; but this does 
not really prove that there are not more criminals 
among those that are educated. The man who 
eannot read or write is obliged ts make his arrange- 
gents for crime viva voce. He must tell his plans 
to some one known to be his companion—perhaps, 
like himself, unable to read and write. He cannot 
@rite to some distant person, or make any arrangements 
by signs. He must talk to do his wickedness ; and 
having, when not engaged in his work, little to do, he 
talks again,and some remark escapes his companion, 
which puts the police on his track, and he is discovered. 
Whereas the educated criminal arranges his plans, and 
1% less frequently discovered, 

How many wiews come before the mind on this im- 
portant subject! However, I proceed no further: my 
abject has been te point out these two or three fallacies 
and non 12 

I hope Mr. Baines’ address will be published ; I shall 
be happy to aid in the distribution. 


Yours truly, 
Qetober 6, 1851. 


Joun Epps. 


THE LATE FIRE AT RICHMOND. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sin, — Allo me to correct an error in the edi- 
ftosial remarks on the above affair. 


(The money requisite to build a Chapel is at the 
banker's ; but the opportunity now occurs for the esta- 
lishment of Day ools, on the most liberal prin- 
ciples—a pressing want in Richmond, and which must 
be done in order to rescue the rising community from 
the baneful influence of priestism in all its forms. It is 
for schools that the aid of the Christian public is ear 
nestly solicited. 

Yours respectfully, 


G. Frignp WHITELEY. 
Richmond, Oct. 6, 1851. 


Tus Owens’ Colton, Mancuester.—Professor 
A.J. Scott, M.A., Principal of Owens’ College, 
Manchester (and late of University College, Lon- 
don), delivered an inaugural address upon entering 
* his duties 2 pow 8 „ 

proceedings place in the Town , the 
mayor presiding, and st the principal persons 
present were—the Lord Bishop of 24 ; Mr. 

. Heywood, M. P.; the Rev. Hugh Stowell; Dr. 
Vaug Prineipal of the Lancashire Independent 
me Dr. Halley, Ind dent Minister; the 
Rev. J. J. Tayler, MA. nitarian Minister; and 
some of the leading merchants of the town. The 
Hollege was founded by the late Mr. Jown Owens, a 
Manchester merchant, who, after providing for his 
relatives, left the residue of his estate (£100,000) to 
establish a college on the principle of the national 
universities in Manchester, but without any religious 
test of admission. Professor Scott's address was 
Just such as would be expected from him by those 
who had the privilege of listening to his prelections 
while resident in the metropolis — original and 

uent—and was loudly applauded. The Bishop 
of Manchester, Dr. Vaughan, and other gentlemen, 
afierwards addressed the meeting, and it closed with 
a vote of thanks to the chairman. Mr. Samuel 
Fletcher, one of the trustees, announced that a sum 
of £9,000 had been subscribed towards a building 
fund tor the College,—the will having given them 
no power to lay out any part of Mr. Owens’ bequest 
in building,—and the additional thousand required 
was coming in by sums of £10, 
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OPENING OF NEW COLLEGE. 


It is only eighteen months since we attended and 
ceremonial of laying the first stone of 
the edifice in which it was intended to combine, 
under the name of New College, the several acade- 
mical institutions of the Congregational body. On 
that occasion, the venerable Dr. Pye Smith made 
his last public appearance but one—and delivered, 
by the lips of a colleague, the admirable address 
which was reported in our columns. On Wednes- 
day last, the building thus rapidly completed was 
formally opened, in the presence of a numerous 
company of ministers, ladies, and gentlemen, not- 
withstanding that the weather was very unfavour- 
able, and the distance from town is considerable. 

About halfa mile beyond the EyreArms,and oppo- 
site the Swiss Cottage, St. John’s Wood, the new 

i stands conspicuous. It is constructed of 
stone—has a frontage of about 250 feet—a tower in 
the centre, 80 feet in height—at either end a transept, 
that at the North being a residence for the Prin- 
cipal; and that at the other extremity, the Library. 
The front elevution is in the rather elegant than 
imposing style of the Tudors; and the whole of the 
internal decorations are in keeping—the dressings of 
Caen stone, the roofs and fittings of polished oak. 
Entering at a spacious doorway in the centre, we 
cross the hall, and turn to the right; the end of 
which passage admits tothe Library—a noble apart- 
ment, 60 feet long by 25 wide; with shelves to hold 
20,000 volumes—suggestive and pleasing even in 
their emptiness. On the eame floor is the students’ 
common- hall, and a number of class-rooms. Ascend- 
ing a noble stone staircase, we find on the first floor 

er lecture rooms, a laboratory, the council room, 
and a large and elegant hall. From the roof of the 
central tower, or the turret which rises yet higher, 
a delightful view is obtained of the subjacent 
country. There is a beautiful oriel window in the 
tower, and the end windows of the Library are large 
and highly decorated. The total cost of the struc- 
ture is about £20,000. Mr. Emmett, of Hatton 
Garden, is the architect; and Messrs. Myers, of 
Lambeth, the builders. 

The inaugural service was held in the Library. 
The Revs. S. Martin, G. Clayton, and Dr. Burder, 
led the devotions of the assembly ; after which, Dr. 
Harris proceeded to deliver an address, which occu- 
pied two hours in reading, but was listened to with 
unflagging interest. 


Having gracefully adverted to the purpose for 
which these halls had been erected, t 1 and 
leatned doctor announced, as the subject of his 
address, the Divine inspiration of those Scrip- 
tures for the defence and publication of whose 
truths this and similar institutions existed. He 
alleged that change, and not progress, was the 
characteristic feature of the day; and went on to 
observe that one of the most decided forms in which 
this self-sufficient spirit proclaimed itself in con- 
nexion with the present subject was that of ignorin 

the Bible altogether, as a book superannuated an 

outstript. The religion of human nature was placed 
above that of the New Testament, and arrayed 
against it. Man, having unconsciously appropriated 
many of the truths of revelation, announced them 
as the excogitations of his own reason. It said 
much, indeed, for the divinely adapted and conge- 
nial nature of the truths which could thus noise- 
lessly blend with the activity of the human mindin 
its best moments as if they were its own offspring; 
but it said little for man's self-knowledge, or his 
knowledge of history, which could thus allow him 
to — the whispers of heaven for his own 
thoughts. ‘The party in question did not appear to 
be prodigies either of intellect or of moral excel- 
lence, yet the greater problems of antiquity were 
among the easiest of their themes, and all their 
solutions were delivered as oracles. A Socrates 
admitted that he could only conjecture, and that his 
best probadilia needed the confirmation of the gods; 
our Deist, so far from wanting Divine teaching, 
could even revise and amend the only record pro- 
fessing to contain s communication from God. A 
Cicero, with all the old philosophies lying before 
him, confessed his inability to answer the question, 
‘What is truth?’ by becoming an academic in his 
old age; but our modern Deist was not only a 
stranger to all such misgivings—he professed to 
derive support for his system, if not even his system 
itself, from those very writings which failed the 
= her, and called in the authority of Tully 

imself to justify his confidence. 

In answer to the question, What is inspiration?“ 
Dr, Harris submitted the following particulars, 
each of which he illustrated and enforced with his 
characteristic lucidity and beauty:—1. Inspira- 
tion is something distinct from, and additional 
to, revelation. 2. Inspiration is different in kind 
from all the phenomena of mere natural excitement 
and of genius, 3. Inspiration is not to be con- 
founded with the clear perceptions of Divine truth 
resulting from superior piety, 4. Apostolic inspi- 
ration, like apostolic authority, of which it was an 
element, and for which it was a qualification, 
appears to have been continuous and abiding. 6. 
The inspiration of the sacred writers relates pre- 
eminently to their thoughts. 6. The sacred writers 
appear to have spoken and written under the distinct 
consciousness of their inspiration. 

What then (continued the lecturer) is the amount of 
deference due to an authority which thus comes before 
us with a revelation, an inspiration, and evidence, the 
miraculous character ot which proves both to be from 
Heaven? It must be plain that we have no alternative. 
‘ Necessity is laid on us.” For us, the Bible is not 
only true, but supremely authoritative. It may, indeed, 
be the fashion of the day to disparage the miraculous 
and historical evidence of revelation, as if it had lost, 
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or were losing, its applicability and force. And it is 
true that this particular branch of evidence may have 
had more than the due proportion of regard claimed for 
it by some But what wise man would, on that 
account, either deny its permanence or question its 
authority? Robbed of its supernatural seals, the Bible 
must not only consent to take its place among the human 
theories of any, it must be branded with this mark 
of degradation, that it has forged the signature of 
Heaven, while owning only an earthly origin. But, en- 
trenched within its munition of miracles, it stands alone 
and impregnable, challenging the homage of a message 
sent from ; and surrounding itself, in that very 
homage, with the loftier evidence still, that the gospel 
is the power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.“ If, indeed, this characteristic of the day only im- 
plied a preference for the moral and internal evidence of 
the gospel over the miraculous and external, it might plead 
the warrant of that gospel itself. Becau 12 hast 
seen me, thou hast believed (said our Lord to the doubting 
disciple); blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.“ The faith which is independent of 
external evidence is here assigned a higher place than 
that which waits for such visible proofs; implying that 
the faith which springs up from a meeting between the 
consciousness of religious want and the perception of 
Christian truth—from the mind’s spontaneous recogni- 
tion of its Saviour—is peculiarly blessed. It is the 
heroic faith which summons the miracle compared with 
that which the miracle has to summon. And in pro- 
portion as the range of Christian truth enlarges in a 
community, and its transferring power and moral au- 
thority become recognised, the necessity for its direct 
authentication by miraculous evidence diminishes. At 
first, the miracle lends its sanction to the truth; after- 
wards, the truth comes to throw a halo around the 
miracle. If, again, the spirit in question only went the 
length of affirming that the mind can receive only 
such, and so much, truth, however authenticated, as ie 
is prepared to receive, the proposition would be undet 
niable. This is a scriptural rine, and leaves the 
mind itself responsible to the God of truth, for not 
being in a higher state of moral preparation. But the 
objection seeks to discharge the mind from this respon 

sibility, and to summon the objective to the bar of the 
subjective—to substitute our spiritual tastes and im- 
pressions for the doctrines of the word of God. Or if 
the objection only implied that man has certain spiritual 
intuitions, or instincts, and that nothing which contra- 
venes these can be accepted as coming from the author 
of those instincts, it must be held as self-evidently true. 
The objection, however, as we understand it, besides 
providing no criteria for determining those instincts, 
erects the human mind, despite its changeful pheno- 
mena, into a test and standard of Divine truth. 


Dr. Harris concluded as follows :— 


But for us, I repeat, the Bible is not only true, but of 
Divine authority. It comes, not merely to be admired, 
but believed. On all subjects within the range of its 
decisions it has the right uf dictation. Here, it admits 
of no compromise, and shares its throne with no rival, 
It is not merely a guide to truth, but a discoverer. Its 
value lies, not merely in its corroboration of truths 
already known, nor is its mission merely to strengthen 
our ordinary principles of morality; but to publish 
truths which it had not entered into the mind of man to 
conceive. Even its mysteries have been disclosed in 
the benevolent act of exploding the absurdities of human 
religions, and in enlightening our ignorance on subjects 
on which ignorance would have been fatal, Every other 
teacher of religion is correct only as he approaches this 
standard. Having found, by comparison and investiga- 
tion, that it is the temple, not of a false god, but of the 
very spirit of truth, what remains but for reason de- 
voutly to enter and consult the oracle? Henceforth the 
sublimest office of reason is to receive the Divine testi- 
mony as the highest demonstration. In honour of the 
Christian revelation these halls have been reared, and 
to the training of suitable men for its exposition and 
diffusion, they are from this day to be dedicated. Lite- 
rature, and science, and philosophy, are to be valued 
here only as the handmaids of that theology which is 
„the haven and rest of all man’s contemplations, and 
whose aim is to exbibit biblical truth, as the mind of 
God, in its grand organic unity, and the mind of the 
church in advancing reconciliation aud harmony with it. 
It is the aistinction of Christianity that it is the only 
form of religion which has what can properly be called 
a theology or system of doctrines. And it is the honvur 
of Christian theology to attempt to comprehend in one 
sublime whole all its diversified truths; to receive verse 
after verse from the hands of a wise and pains-takin 
criticism—and fact after fact from a slowly-forme 
creed—and doctrine after doctrine from ages of pro- 
longed discussion, and to rear the whole into a temple 
more accordant with the Divine mind than even that 
whose model was showed to Moses on the mount. High 
is the aim of the philosopher in essaying to generalize 
all the phenomena of nature into a principle, a grand 
fact, which shall proclaim the unity of the whole, and so 
reveal a personal and enthroned God. But sublimer 
still is the aim of the theologian in adding to this 
melody of nature the more magnificent harmony of reve- 
lation; in realiziag for the mind the noblest visions of 
Patmos, in which truth shall be seen in hierarchal order 
—thrones, principalities, and powers—and' the Lamb 
in the midst of the throne,“ receiving the myriad- voiced 
homage of the whole. The bare conception lifts the 
soul, The actual attempt, disdaining to accept the mere 
service of a leisure hour, of an occasjonal effort, or of a 
single power, demands the consecration of the man, 
God hath spoken; what less can man do, than summon 
all that is within him” to meet the greatness of the 
occasion? Even this theology looks above and beyond 
itself to“ the perfecting of the saints, the work of the 
ministry, the edifying of the body of Christ.“ In vain 
will the gospel itself be the text of all our teaching and 
theologising here, if it be not so taught as to be the 
means of sending forth a succession of men of God, 
„ mighty in the Scriptures.” And comparat*ively in 
vain will even that be, if they are not suited to 
preach, not to the past, but to the men of the pre- 
sent day. Is the age drawn by a strong attraction 
to a material centre? they must bring forth the only 
counter-magnet; and 1, if 1 be litted up from the 
earth (said Curist), will draw all men unto me.“ Are 
our places of worship filled chicfly with nominal Chris- 
tians, persons to whom religion is almost entirely 
objective, and its operations mere charms and magic? 
they must preach conversion, aiming directly at their 
copversion, warning them that there is no alternative 


ness, and a new heart. 
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between it and their destruction. Are there loud calls 
around us for a new advent of truth, and a higher form 
of excellence, and a more ennobling method of attain- 
ing it? and are ther2 those who undertake to give 
utterance to these cravings, and to interpret and en- 
courage this dissatisfaction? pandering to an appetite 
they cannot appease, stronger to demolish than to con- 
struct? For as many of such cravings as are genuine, 
the * is exquisitely, divinely, adapted. It seeks to 
kindle high aspirations. It is comparatively unknown 
for the want of them. Did they exist, half of heaven 
might be foreknown on earth. Let our yo ministers 
so preach the gospel as to show men that, if enlarged 
views can delight them, or models of high excellence 
win their admiration, or lofty motives inspire them to 
action, we need not as yet call for a new dispensation. 
Are our young religious inquirers met with the assurance 
that their own intuitions are inspiration, that their 
noblest guide is within? and is their natural impatience 
of authority gratified by the assurance that nothing ob 
jective must control them? We must preach as the 
ministers of Him who hath said, Preach the gospel to 
every creature; he that believeth shall — ba he 
that believeth not shall be condemned.” The word 
that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last 
day.“ And is it true that, for a healthy personal piety 
they are in danger of substituting a vague emotiona 
mysticism—a weak solution of religious feeling and 

detie sentiment? The men of God we desire to see 
issue from these walls (let your prayers, dear brethren, 
co.operate with our aims that their number may not be 
small) are such as shall be prepared to show them, from 
deep self-experience, that there is a world without no 
less real than the world within—a revelation of mercy 
addressing them—a personal God, at whose bar they 
are standing, as sinners needing atonement, forgive- 
“‘ Brethren, pray for us, that 
the word of the Lord may have free course, and be 
glorified.” 

The Rev. J, Stratten having closed the inaugural 
service with prayer, the company separated; a great 
proportion of them to re-assemble at a collation 
vided in the two halls—T. Coombs, Esq., presiding 
in one, and 8. Morley, Esq., in the other. After 
dinner, appropriate toasts—such as ‘* Prosperity to 
New College,” “The Health of the Professors, 
‘* Kindred Institutions, The Architect —were 
proposed and spoken to by the Revs. G. Smith, T. 
Binney, Dr. Burder, Dr. Massie, Dr. Harris, Dr. 
Lankester, Dr. W. Smith, Mr. Morley, and other 
gentlemen, 


On Monday, a second service was held, and a 
numerous company againassembled, The discourse 
of the day was tothe students, and by the Rev. T. 
Binney. 

The Rev. J. Stoughton having prayed, and a hymn 
been sung, Mr. Binney ascended the platform, and 
delivered an address to the students, of which the 
following is an outline :— 


Gentlemen, —If this were merely the commencement 
of an ordinary session, or you were about to begin a 
collegiate course, probably I should address to yousome 
counsels as to the prosecution of your studies; but this 
being a part of the ceremonial of the consecration, so 
to speak, of this edifice, and you therefore representa- 
tive of your successors through many sessions and 
terme of study, I choose rather to regard you as set 
apart, in purpose, to certain functions in the Church of 
God, and to set before you the primary and higher 
qualifications for that purpose. Though among Non- 
conformists the office of the ministry is stripped of much 
that is externally imposing in the performance of its 
duties, and of all that is priestly in its pretensions, it is 
not without attractions to minds governed by other than 
the highest motives—to minds ambitious of attainments 
in scholarship, or of influence over the hearts of jheir 
fellow-men. But the ministry is not a profession for 
which a parent may intend his son, or a man may select 
for himself: it is not a profession, but a vocation—not 
something which a man may choose, but to which he is 
chosen, and which he may not decline without peril. I 
want to impress upon you the difference between liking 
the Christian ministry for its subordinate attractions, 
and being, as Christian ministers, or rather as Christian 
men, in possession of personal spiritual life; and [ select 
for that purpose an incident in the life of our Lord, and 
an injunction delivered to his disciples:—“ In this 
rejoice not, that the spiritsare subject to you, but rather 
that your names are written in heaven.“ 

Names written in heaven,” I take to be tantamount 
to the possession of holiness, of individual religious- 
ness; and I take the passage as suggesting a distinction 
between office and character. 


First, | remark, that office and gifts are no proof of the 
ossession of spiritual character at all. This | illustrate 
y an historical fact and a prophetic announcement. 

Judas was an apostle, but never a true disciple; and 
our Lord foretels that many shall at the last day call 
him“ Lord, Lord!“ and remind him what they Aare 
done in bis name, and yet he never knew them—for it is 
not what a man does, but what he ‘és, 

Secondly, supposing that office and gifts are associated 
with spiritual character, they involve obligations the 
thought of which should sober the exultation which the 
consciousness of power may naturally excite, and should 
prevent the perversion to personal ambition and vanity 
of what is given for the general edification—as in 
the Corinthian Church. Least of all should the young 
minister be elated with his office. Call no man happy 
till death,“ said the heathen poet—take no congratula- 
tion till the work is done. It is only Paul the aged“ 
that can say, “I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished my course.“ When the disciples wanted all 

ood gifts and each the best, the Lord drew a lesson 
rom a little child that cooled their ambition. To be 

great rather than to be good, is always the wish of 
humanity, and comes with men, even when regenerate, 
into the Church and the ministry. 

— office and gifts are but temporary — character 
is eternal. They are a means to an end—it is an end 
in itself; and the end is greater than the means. 
Office and gifts are limited to earth; character belongs 
to the essence of our being. ‘The former was made for 
man—iman for the latter. Only in one attribute can 
man really resemble God: He has neither faith nor hope, 
can neither anticipate nor fear—but He does love, He is 
love. That love is the essence of the divine life; and 


with it, in whatever region of existence, whatever point 
in time, a man may be, he will be in heaven. 


Mr. Binney concluded by showing his hearers how 
these doctrines, rightly applied, would s imulate, 
instead of damping, their ardour in study, and give 
manliness and strength to their men ter. 
If he regarded them as about to be invested with 
priestly attributes—with a power over substances 
as — 0 over spirits, he would address to them the 
same counsel; he would remind them that the 
apostles seemed to 12 2 the gospel to 
working miracles, and always came down from the 
highest heaven of speculation or emotion to the 
common earth of practical religion and everyday 
virtues. In this doctrine of personal religiousness, 
lay the rectification of op g errors, and the 
centre of union for divided sects. One class of 
minds rejoiced in a correct creed—another in 
Church fellowship ; both were wrong—they should 
rejoice only that their names were written in 
heaven. 


The service closed with singing and prayer by the 
Rev. T. Martin. The company re-assembled in one 
of the halls on the first floor; and about 160 ladies 
and gentlemen sat down to an excellent collation, 
T. Coombs, Esq., presiding. After dinner, a num- 
ber of tousts were proposed, the chief of which was 
the health of Mr. Binney, which was very warmly 
received. The company and the students joined 
in thanking Mr. Binney for his discourse, and re- 
questing its publication, to which he assented— 
stating that he had written it in circumstances of 
haste and depression; the wife of a near friend 
(Mr. Piper) lying dead, and the funeral having been 
delayed that he might fulfil this engagement. Pro- 
fessor Sebastian Rauh, of Berlin, was introduced 
to the company, and delivered a very interesting and 
animated speech, in very credita 
said he was the pupil and friend of the t 
Neander; and the uppermost thought in his mind 
now was, that if Neander had heard Mr. Binney 
that morning, he would have taken him by the 
hand, saying, Now I know that in the Lord there 
is neither German nor English, but one human,” 
He had been surprised at nothing in this country so 
much as that he was not shocked by inaccessibility. 
Contrary to what he had been told, he found 
Englishmen, not only in their houses, but in the 
streets, and on the tops of omnibuses, hospitable, 
conversable, friendly. As to our theology, he found 
much dread of German theology—as though it were 
all Neology; but he could assure them the heart of 
the German Church was sound—its blood was the 
same as that of English Christiane. There were 
differences, but they were constitutional, national. 
Origen had said that God appeared to men in diffe- 
rent modes, but to every one in his own degree. So 
Christ was the fulness of all things, but we had not 
all the same capability to receive him. There was 
diversity on purpose that there might be unity. 
Neander was a Jew, he had read Plato, and he had 
received the gospel—he found a Christ in Judaism, 
a Christ in philosophy, and a Christ in Christianity; 
but only in the latter he found that combination of 
light and life which he wanted.—Dr. Campbell 
e addressed the company in responding 
to The Dissenting Press;“ and, while fraternally 
welcoming Professor Rauh, 3 his unabated 
horror of German theology. Dr. Morison rejoiced 
that Dr. Harris's address proved that the tutors 
were sound as to inspiration ; and, therefore, nothing 
was to be feared as to the students. After some 
other toasts and speeches, the company separated. 


Bravrorp Execrion.— The Conservative and 
Chartist candidates have both retired, and Mr. Mil- 
ligan is left in possession of the field. A meetin 
of the National Reform Association has been hel 
in the borough, to advise with the electors at the 
present juncture. Sir Joshua Walmsley being — 
vented attending N & prior yang, his 
was supplied by Messrs. R. Le Biond, H. J. Slack, 
and Tindal Atkinson, Esq. The speeches of the 
deputation were on the general question of repre- 
sentative reform, and a resolution in accordance with 
the principles of the National Association. It 
appears that a deputation of the Radical party had 
waited on Mr. Milligan to elicit his exact views on 
the suffrage question. Mr. Milligan stated that 
nineteen times out of twenty—and perhaps on the 
twentieth also—he should be found voting with Mr. 
Hume and his party. This declaration was ac- 
cepted, according to one of the speakers, because 
Mr. Wickham was in the field, but when he retired, 
the case was altered, and another deputation having 
waited on Mr. Milligan with — so much suc- 
cess as before, they concluded that he was an untit 
person to represent the borough. After these senti- 
ments had been variously repeated by several 
speakers, a vote was taken in favour of bringing out 

r. Le Blond for the present election, but it was 
lost, on the 22 that there was no prospect of 
carrying Mr. Le Blond on this occasion. A resolution 
expressing dissatisfaction with Mr. Milligan's ad- 
dress was carried with only a few dissentients. 


Tue Marqvcis or Lonponvexry persists in his 
chivalrous attempts to guin the liberation of Abd el 
Kader. He has again written to Mon Prince,“ 
the French President, and obtained a reply which 
pledges Louis Napoleon to nothing more definite 
than not to allow the restraints of office to fetter the 
humane intentions of his heart. The Marquis 
threatens to publish a correspondence in which the 
Due d’Aumale undertook that the Arab chief should 
not be imprisoned; but the Duc writes to the Morn- 


ing Post, characterizing the Marquis as an ungrateful 
calumniator, 
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FOREICN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The most interesting of this week's French 
in ce is con under the head of Kossuth 
—which will at least secure its being read. We have 
little else to communicate but political rumours and 
priestly fictions. 

Foremost among the former is the announcement 
that the Government has resolved to im 47 mem- 


bers of the Mountain for treason to the Republio— 
the treason consisting in their ha subscribed to 
the Mazzini Loan; which, it is ar by the Minis- 
terial is to be employed t the Pope of 


agains 

Rome— o, against France, his protector 
concurrent speculation is, that Leon Faucher is 
about to get his dismiseal, and be replaced by 
Odillon Barrot, preparatory to a modification of the 
law of May. It is also affirmed that instructions 
have been sent to the electoral functionaries, to take 
the suffrage for the Assembly under that law,—for 

the Presidency, under the constitution of 48. 
Rose Tamisier has been removed to Nismes, in 


order to be tried over again for her miracle-monger- 
ing; but the patrons of these impostors or fanatics 
seem nothing daunted. Some time 1 a reported 

Mary to a shepherd and 


appearance of the Virgin 
shepherdess at Salette, near Grenoble, made almost 
as much noise as the miracles of the unfortunate 
Rose; and the Gazette de France lately published a 
pretended confession of the shepherd that he had 
seen nothing, and had lent himself to a wilful im- 
posture, he Abbé Rousselot, however, vicar- 
general to the Bishop of Grenoble, has written a 


letter to the Opinion Publique, sta positively, 
on the authority of the bishop that with 
to the “important fact of Salette, both 
the shepherd and shepherdess have never ceased to 
deny that they have ever retracted their original 
statement. The bishop promises to ounce offi- 
cially the value which the Church will attach to the 
miracle. And the Universe repeats, with almost 
ecstatic comments, the story of a miraculous * 
of a poor servant-girl, who, in the very palace 
the Vatican,” fallen ill of a fever, and even 
received extreme unction and a final commendation 
to heaven :— 

For the sake of enabling our readers to understand 
the prodigy about to be related, it is necessary to state 
that during the course of the malady the vice-curé 
several times engaged the pious patient to invoke the 
aid of a venerable servant of God, of the Augustin order 
whose beatification is about to be declared, and he had 
even mixed in the potions given to such girl some little 
fragments of the clothes of the venerable man. (!) On the 
other hand, according to the usage of religious families, 
they had carried into the chamber of the dying person 
the Santo Bambino de l’'Ara Cœli, demanding of these 
last resources of the faith a cure no longer in the reach 
of human science to bestow. Let us return to the bed 
of the dying girl, whom we find in a profound sleep, 
from which she shall soon awaken to relate with smiles 
upon her lips how she had seen the infant Jesus, nevis 
at his side a venerable servant of God, clad in the 
of the order of St. Augustin. She adds that she feels 
herself cured, but very weak, and she asks for a cup of 
broth, to give her strength. The broth is given to her, 
although the request is regarded as co from one 
in the last agitation of dying; but the girl, who 
had felt the action of grace, and who knew well that she 
was cured, rises, throws off all the blisters, of which not 
a trace was left on her body, and on the following da 
repaired to the church of l’Ara Coll, at more than half 
a league distant, to thank the Santo Bambino and the 
servant of God, who had restored her to life and health. 


ITALY. 


The Emperor of Austria left Lombardy for 
Vienna on the 2nd inst. The last of his : 
military displays in the neighbourhood of 
went off badly, on account of the state of the ground 
after heavy rains; at which the Emperor was much 
annoyed, especially as the Prussian General, De 
Wrangel, a Russian General, and other European 
officers, were present. 

It will be remembered that the official reply of 
the Neapolitan Government to Mr. Gladstone’s 

mphlet sums up its contradiction of his statistics 

y stating that the number of political prisoners was 
no more 2,024. The Neapolitan correspondent 
of the Daily News declares this to be“ a positive 
fraud;"" and he supplies the number of political 
risoners as extracted from the police registers, 
rom May, 1848, to the present time—giving round 
numbers only, because an exact quotation might 
subject many Government officials to serious an- 
noyance :— 


Condemned to the Ergastolo „„ „„ „„ „„ 36 
Condemned in irons to the BI .ccccccccces „eee 1,000 
Condemned in irons to the i, but not yet re- 
moved from prison eeeee eteeeeeee 300 
Banished to the islands after trial seer e >. 800 
Banished to the islands without trial, including the 
soldiers sent by royal authority to the camp of 
Charles Albert ee eee eee eee ee eee eeee eerteeeeeee 6,000 
Accused who have been, or s'il! are, in prison, from 
May 1848, to September 1851, not included in 
the above PTTITITT TT eveees 15,000 
23,136 
Supposed number of elles 3,000 
Hiding from the pollen 150 
Exiled from their native towns, but still in the 
kingdom 5 „ „„ „66 6% % % % % h e . 350 
3,500 


ee 


Total number of victims of the Neapolitan Consti- 


The best and worthiest of Kings —the author 
of the wrong and misery represented by these figures 
has gone, at the head of a moveable column,” to 
visit the district desolated by the recent earth- 


quakes, 
GERMANY. 
On the night of Sunday (the 20th ult.), at a few 
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minutes before twelve, Prince Frederick William 
Charles of Prussia died at his residence at the Royal 
Palace. He was the brother of the late monarch, 
Frederick William the Third, and uncle of the 
present king. Though sudden as last, the death of 
the prince was not unexpected. His complaint 
yielded a little to medical treatment, and he was 
able to be removed to Homburg to drink the waters 
of the Marienbad. He had but just returned from 
that place, and intended to go to Italy for the winter. 
A few days ago, he had a rene attack of the 
disease of the chest, but it did not confine him to 
his bed; he dined on Sunday, as usual, with his 
son, Prince Adalbert, and the adjutant on duty; 
towards evening he felt more un and retired to 
bed at nine o'clock. At eleven, he was seized with 
a fit, which proved fatal. The late was the 
youngest legitimate son of ck William 
the Second. He was a stern Conservative. To his 
unflinching character was due some of the — 
which threatened the Prussian monarchy in 1848 ; 
and his influence was early felt in the recovered 
courage of royal hearts when the first irresistible 
tide of revolution had ew He was born in 
1783, and saw much military service in the wars 
against Napoleon. At Waterloo he commanded the 
reserved cavalry of the Fourth corps of Prussians. 
He married, in 1804, the Princess Maria Anne of 
Hesse Hom In 1846, he became a widower ; 
and in 1849 lost his son, Prince Waldemar—who, 
during his travels in India, was present at the 
= ons againat the Sikhs under Sir Henry Har- 
dinge. He leaves one son and two — 
Prince Adalbert, Marie, Queen of Bavaria, 

Elizabeth, married to Prince Charles of Hesse. 

A letter from Hanover, of the 27th ult., states 
that the whole of the Ministers had tendered their 
resignation to the king, as 1 ſound it impossible 
to conciliate the views of his Majesty, as regards the 
proposed new political organization, with the pro- 
mises that they have made to the representative 
body, The decision of the king with respect to 
these resignations was not known at the date of the 
letter. His Majesty recently received a deputation 
of schoolmasters, thanking him for some improve- 
ments in their condition. It is hard to recognise the 
Duke of Cumberland in the reply of the aged 
monarch :— 

I do what I can, and do my duty; but I cannot satisfy 
all wishes, for I do not possess Divine power. It is not 
God's will that all men shall be equal. He has created 
some men tall, and some short, and that is a token that 
his will is to make differences. But while I do my 
duty, I must demand that the teachers do theirs; and 
still it cannot be denied that they are the very parties 
who have contributed a great deal to the demoralization 
of the people. Religion is the groundwork of all 
human welfare; but in this respect the teachers have 
been chiefly found wanting—some of them have even 
told the children (poor little creatures!) that Christ is 
not the Son of God! From the want of religion comes 
the moral desolation of our present times. The Hano- 
verian schoolmasters are no better than the rest, as the 
occurrences at Hildesheim show. But this must be 
changed. It has always been, and always will be, the 
tae le of my Government, that the State and the 

ool must remain in close union with the Church. I 
hope that the schoolmasters, out of gratitude for the pro- 


and 


‘visions which I make for them, will in future do their 


duty better, and contribate to the restoration of a well- 
ordered state of things in our country. 


TURKBY, EGYPT, AND INDIA. 


The railway projected by the Pasha of Egypt from 
lexandria to Gairo has become a ayy: 4 
variance between the Pasha and Ottoman Sultan. 
When the four European Powers (omitting France 
interfered between the rebellious Mehemet Ali an 


“his suzerain the late sultan, to prevent the total 


subversion of the Turkish empire by its powerful 
vassal, the interference was offered on condition that 
Mehemet Ali should be placed on a footing different 
from that of the other territorial pashas. Mehemet 
Ali was made hereditary Pasha of Egypt; and after 
his death, his son, and now his grandson, Abbas 
Pasha, have succeeded to his hereditaryrights. But 
the firman by which these rights were conferred 
did not go the length of making the Pasha of Egypt 
an independent sovereign; on the contrary, great 
restrictions were placed on his power. No officer 
in the Egyptian army above a colonel was to be ap- 
pointed without the consent of the Ottoman Porte; 
the power of levying new taxes was restrained ; and 
there was a * proviso thrown into the firman, 
that“ for all important affairs, the Government of 
Egypt must demand the authorization of the Sub- 
lime Porte.“ These being the relations between 
the present Pasha of Egypt and the Ottoman Porte, 
it may be briefly told that Abbas Pasha has made 
the contract with Mr. Stephenson for the formation 
of the railway from Alexandria to Cairo, not only 
without obtaining the authorization of the Porte, 
but to a certain extent, in defiance of it, after 
warning given; whereupon the Porte has declared 
the contract void, and is said to have threatened 
the use of force to carry out its sovereign behest. 
The overland mail brings intelligence of the death 
of three important individuals—important in very 
different spheres. The firet of these is the deposed 
and long imprisoned Dewan of Moolton, whodied on 
his way to a new place of captivity. The second is 
the Vizier of Herat, the principal politician of 
Afghanistan. The third is Mr, Bethune, Mr. 
Macaulay's successor in the Legislative Council ; 
a humane enthusiast in the service of the Hindoo 
race, especially in promoting the education of their 


females. ) 
AMERICA, 
The completion of the line of railway connectin 
Boston and Montreal has been celebrated wit 
great festivity in Boston, Among the guests on the 


occasion were the President of the United States 
and several members of his cabinet, Lord 
Governor-General of Canada, and his suite, Sur- 


veyor-General Hinkes, Hon. Charles Wilson, Mayor | His fa 


of Montreal, several meinbers o! the city govern- 
ment, J Alwyn, Day, and Mondelet, Sir Allan 
M'Nab, . John Moulson, president of the 
Champlain and St. Lawrence Railroad, several 
officers of the British army, and ten or fifteen mem- 
bers of the Canadian parliament. 


Kinkel, the eminent German poet and patriot, has 
arrived at New York by the “ Pacific,” and will be 
some two months in the country. He looks well, 
having entirely recovered from the effects of im- 

ment in a Prussian penitenti He is in 
the United States in connexion with the o 
of the German revolutionists, with a view especially 
to interest his countrymen here in the efforts making 
to redeem their fatherland, and to procure from them 
contributions in aid of thet work.—Miss Catherine 
Hayes, the songstress, and Mrs. Warner, the tragic 
actress, are starring it in their respective spheres. 


The Cuban deny that insult was offered to 
the bodies of the fifty Americans who were shot; 
but the New York journals are furnished with 
abundant evidence that such was the case, Most of 
the prisoners, with the exception of the wounded, 
have been shipped for n. Before embarkation 
they drew up and subscribed the following letter :— 


Havannah City Prison, Sept. 7. 
„We, the undersigned, officers and men, now incarce- 
rated in the City Prison of Havannah, on account of 
our participation in the late expedition against the island 
of Cuba under the command of General Lopes, being 
about to embark for Spain, cannot refrain from express- 
ing our heartfelt 1 to Joseph T. Crawford, 
Consul -General of Her Britannic Majesty, and to Mr. 
W. 41 British Consulate at place. To 
Mr. J. 8. , and to the American and British 
citizens of Havannah generally, we also owe a debt of 
deep and lasting gratitude; to them we owe all, for, by 
their kindness and generosity, we have been enabled to 
overcome many of the difficulties and sufferings we 
should have otherwise undergone. To them we owe a 
debt of gratitude we would willingly express by words, 
but language fails us. Hoping, however, that should 
we be spared to return to our homes, we may have an 
opportunity of repaying, in part, the debt we owe. 
Should such not be the case, we sincerely pray that God, 
the Ruler of the universe, and lover of good acts, may 
repay them, by bestowing upon them in this world all 
the blessings that a Divine Providence can bestow; and 
after death, by a reward more lasting still, life eternal. 
Major L. Scu.essincer, Captain R. H. ELLis, 
Captain R.M.Gaiper, Lt. Davip WIS non, 
Lieut. E. H. M Donald, And 133 others. 


Judge Lynch has subsided in California into a 
subordinate station. The Vigilance Committee 
having greatly reduced the anarchy that had began 
to prevail, has placed itself at the service of the 
regular authorities. The miners continue to make 
great prizes, and were never in such good spirits as 


now. 
AUSTRALIA. 


The “ Thomas Arbuthnot” has arrived from Syd- 
ney with papers and letters to the 9th of June, 
which give a very full picture of the state of affairs 
in the gold region. The Government had awarded 
Mr. Hargreaves £500 for the information given by 
him respecting the field; and Mr. Hardy had gone 
as commissioner to the spot. Conscious of the utter 
inability of his force—fifty or sixty men in all, not 
more than half mounted —to prevent working with- 
out a license, he had permitted new comers to work 
a month on credit, and to pay in gold dust. The 
variety of costumes at the diggings is stated to im- 
mediately attract the attention of the visitor :— 


The poorer classes, rey speaking, work in their 
usual apparel ; others add to it a blue serge shirt and a 
California hat. Those who are in better circumstances 
will be found with strong moleskin trousers, blue serge 
shirt, warm woollen comforter, California hat, belt, and 
a * of strong leather leggings; others again, instead 
0 leggings, will be found with waterproof boots, reach- 
ing from six to nineinches above the knee. Those who 
desire to be more conspicuous than others, will be seen 
with scarlet serge shirts. One party from Sydney was 
dressed in a very singular fashion, his appearance pre- 
senting some slight resemblance to that of a Spanish 
— 1 he wore a close scarlet lambswool shirt, a 
rough brown jacket, buckskin breeches, with boots 
reaching a little above the knee, a slouched hat, and a 
belt, from which led a pocket pistol on one side, a 
dirk on the other, and a cartridge pouch behind. This 
constituted bie working dress, the jacket only being 
thrown off when the weather waswarm. The fierceness 
of the aspect of this individual, however, was probably 
owing to his Californian reminiscences, as the wheel of 
fortune had previously carried him to the American 
El Dorado. The appearance of the upper part of the 
creek, about eight or nine o’clock in the evening, states 
an eye-witness, is very singular, and would form a good 
study fora painter. The rows of tents and gunyahs 
of every description, with large blazing fires, and knots 
1 human beings flitting before them, have a very unique 
effect. 


Several cases of eminent good fortune are men- 
tioned; among which is a well-sinker who had 
gained £400 worth. The weather was becoming 
very cold and wet, and would compel many to 
abandon their labours for a time. Residents in 
Bathurst, whose incomes were limited, were suffer- 
ing severely from the high price of provisions. Flour 
ruled at 50s, per 100!b.; mutton and beef had risen 
25 per cent.; sugar, 100 per cent.; tea, 50 per cent.; 
and every description of shop goods was exorbitantly 
high wo tons of flour had just been put up for 
sale by public auction, and were bought in at £46 
per ton. Teams laden with flour were constantly 
passing through Bathurst to the digging» and a 
great many were on the road from Sydney, laden 
with the same commodity. 


- 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

M. Thiers is recruiting himself after the fatigues 
of the session at the watering places of the Pyrenees, 

vourite dress consists ot. an entire suit of nan- 
keen—b trousers, jacket, and even cap, are all 
yellow. On the 22nd of last month he was making 
a reconnoissance on the edge of one of the preci- 
1 he heard the report of a oo gpa 2 

a certain hissing sound, whic — 

drought the historian of a — battles oy 
prostrate position. A band of en had, not 
very unnaturally, when one ers the figure of 
the man and the nankeens, mistaken the ex-minister 
for a chamois ! 


AM. Montheulin, of Paris, lately deceased, has 
left a legacy of £400 to any person who shall invent 
the means of guiding balloons in a straight line. 

The first batch of French emigrants for California, 
to be sent with the produce of the Paris lottery of 
the ingots of gold, sailed on the 30th ult, This 
consists of 160 persons, and 184 more are expected 
to leave on the léthinst. 


The Independence of Brussels says of the result of 
the elections of senators :—‘‘ Numerically it is weak, 
since the governmental liberal opinion only gives 
two votes, but morally and 24 is immense, 
by the striking adhesion which the great towns 
of the kingdom, the capital at their head, have given 
to the policy of the cabinet. 

The powder-mills at Darrhaus, situated close to 
the road between Elsineur and Copenhagen, blew up 
on the 20th ult., causing the death of twenty-two 


grammes of gunpowder were on the premises. 

The editor of a newspaper at Mayence has been 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment for quoting 
from the Berlin National Gazette a reportof Padre 
Gavazzi's lectures in London, wherein ex 
derogatory to the Catholic Church” were found. 

The. Assembly of Citizens of Hamburg, on the 
proposition of the Senate, has adopted a decree 
authorizing marriages between Christians and Jews. 


The congress of the Lutheran clergy at Hamburg 
has concluded its deliberations by the adoption of 
important resolutions for checking the increase of 
Catholicism in Northern Germany. It has resolved 
to meet next year at Weimar. 


The Cologne Gazette has the following from St. 
Petersburgh, dated 24th ult. :—* By a rescript of the 
Emperor, Prince Paskiewitsch, Governor of Poland, 
has received permission to visit Italy, for the re- 
covery of his health. The permission extends to 
the 14th of May, 1862.“ 

The Russians have discovered four important 
veins of silver ore in the Caucasus—one in the defile 
of Sadon, another in that of Ordona, a third in that 
of Degorsk, and the fourth near Paltchick. The 
veins are rich in the yield of silver. The working 
of them has already been commenced by order of 


the Emperor. 

The new act for marriages in India, passed in the 
late session, is about being proclaimed in the several 
presidencies in India, and published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette. 

The British ship“ Hindostan, Captain Roallons, 
from Whitby, England, for Quebec, foundered at 
sea, and in going down took with her nine men, 
who all perished. On the 27th, her boat, containing 
the captain and six men of her crew, was fallen in 
with by the schooner “‘ Martha Grenow, Captain 
Robbins, from St. John’s, N.F., for Boston, and the 
men were taken on board and subsequently landed 
at Shelburne, N.S. 


Phillips’s Fire Annihilator having attracted the 
attention of Barnum, the showman, he has formed a 
company for the sale of patent rights and the manu- 
facture of machines. He has created quite a sensa- 
tion, and will make money by it, unless Reid’s 
American Fire Annihilator,“ the result of ten 

ears’ study,” which is also announced, shall inter- 
ere with his schemes. 


Auttecep Cavetty to 4 Servant Griai.— What 
is called a Sloane case has been under investi- 
ation at Winchester. Ann Griffin, who was about 
ourteen years old, went to live at the house of Mr. 
Benham, of the City Mills, Eastgate, as under- 
nurserymaid. She appears to have been frequently 
in fault—to have been guilty of petty pilfering, dirty 
habits, and disobedience. As punishment for these 
faults, Mrs. Benham was in the habit of ordering 
the girl to remain in a cellar for a certain time; and 
this discipline was often inflicted. After atime, the 
girl complained of illness, was sent home, was soon 
after seized with fever, and died. At the inquest, 
the questions arose, Was the cellar a fit place to 
confine any one in? Was the fatal fever the result 
of the girl's repeated imprisonments in the cellar? 
The medical testimony was doubtful—it was quite 
ible that the cold, damp air, acting upon the 
pressed mental condition of the girl, should cause 
the fever, and that the seeds of the disease might 
have lain dormant for a time. The coroner re- 
marked, that no one for a momens believed that 
Mrs. Benham intended to injure the deceased ; but 
if death had ensued from Mrs, Benham's acts, with- 
out evil intent, it would be a a The jury 
deliberated for half an hour, and then found a 
verdict of Manslaughter against Mrs. Benham, and 
a warrant was issued for her apprehension. It is 
said that she has gone to France, but will sur- 
render when the assizes come on, 


Metternich, it is said, is writing his biography, 


and a history of the Austrian Court, which is not to be 
opened till sixty years after his death, 


workmen. It is supposed that about 800 kilo- 


1851. } 
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KOSSUTH 
We left the Missisippi’’ with its illustrious freight, 
at the port of Marseilles, demanding permission for 
Louis Kossuth to pass through France, on his way 
to England. The request was made of the Prefect 
of the Bouches-du- Rhone, in the following terms: 


Monsieur le Preſe t— Delivered from my banishment to 
Kutahia by the generous mediation of the governments 
friends of humanity, I have just arrived at Marseilles on 
board the Mississippi,” sent expressly to my aid by the 


the Government of the French Republic free passage 
protection to cross France, having the intention to go 
directly to and. Iam in company of my wife 

of my three children, whom I desire to place in educa- 
tion in London before passing to the United States to 
thank the people and the Government for the generous 
succour with which they have been so good as to honour 
my misfortune. 

My secretary and his family, the tutor of my children, 
two officers and a domestic, form my suite, 

I place my demand, which rests purely upon considera- 
tions of humanity, under the protection of French honour 
and of your generous sentiments, M. le Prefect, and I 
have the honour to assure you of my most distinguished 
consideration. L. Kossurn. 
On board the steam-frigate of the United States of 

America, ‘‘ Mississippi, in the roads of Marseilles, 

Sept. 27, 1861. 


The next day, the Prefect, having communicated 
with M. Leon Faucher—who, it appears, rejected 
the application on his own authority—as Minister 
of the Interior, made the following reply, which, it 
will be observed, is addressed not to Kossuth, as 
ordinary courtesy—not to speak of French te- 
ness would dictate— but to the Consul of Mar- 


seilles :— 
Marseilles, September 27, 1861. 

Monsieur le Consul,—I have the honour to inform 
you that by a telegraphic despatch which I have just 
received, the Minister of the Interior announces that 
the request made by M. Kossuth to pass through France 
on his way to England cannot be granted. M. Kossuth, 
whose passports bave not been vissd for France by the 
Minister of the French Repablie at Constantinople, 
having been only allowed to land at Marseilles, in con- 
sequence of the desire expressed by him in the interest 
of the health of his wife and children, I must consider 
him as still on board the American frigate ‘‘ Mississippi, 
aud therefore make known, M. le Consul, through your 
mediation, the decision taken by the Minister of the 
Interior relative to the demand which he has begged me 
to present. 


Accept, Monsieur le Consul, the assurance of my high 
consideration, 


SuLeAu, Prefect of the Bouches-du-Rhéne. 


The people of Marseilles took every possible 
means of A pirat, | this act of their rulers. A 
fleet of boats surrounded the Mississippi,“ the per- 
sons in them showering bouquets of flowers and 
other tokens of admiration into Kossuth’s cabin— 


one man swam to the vessel for the pur of seeing 
him—and thousands continual] filled the quays, 
shouting Vivas for Kossuth, the Republic of France, 
and the independence of Hungary. From on board 
the vessel, Kossuth issued the following — 


TO THE DEMOCRACY OF MARSEILLES. 


Citizens,—The Government of the French Republic 
having refused me the permission to travel through 
France, the people of Marseilles, obedient to the out- 
burst of one of those generous impulses of the French 
heart, which are an unfathomable source of the great- 
ness of the nation, has honoured me by a manifestation 
of its Republican sentiments—a manifestation honour- 
able in its motives, manly in its resolution, peacefal in 
its ardour, and majestic in its calm as nature—that 
great image of God—before a storm. I have heard my 
name mingled with the song of the Marseillaise and 
the cry of“ Vive la République,“ the only legal ory of 
France, the only cry whose lawfulness bas been pur- 
chased in the blood of the martyrs of liberty. It is so 
natural to love liberty, so slight an evil to suffer for her; 
it is almost less than a simple duty; but there is su- 
preme glory in the thought that one is identified with 
the principle of liberty in the eyes of the French people. 
I do not desire glory, but that glory I accept that I may 
deserve it. I accept it as a testimony of the fraternity 
of the French nation with the people of every country. 
I accept it as the word of safety for the dear land of my 
birth. To you, Frenchmen and Republicans, be the 
honour assigned of saving—to us, poor Hungarians, 
that of deserving to be saved! We shall deserve it. 
My nation will understand the appeal of your brother 
hood, will be proud of it, and answer it bravely, as 
should do those who are honoured by being called 
brethren by the French people. These are the only 
thanks worthy of the good people of Marseilles— 
worthy of the manifestation made, not in my honour, but 
in that of my nation—and for my nation, not in that of 
the past, but in that of the future. Permit me not to 
speak again of the refusal of the Government of the 
French Republic to grant me 4 passage through its 
territory. i know that the French people do not coun- 
tenance this act. I knew that neither M. Louis 
Napoleon Buonaparte nor M. Léon Faucher was the 
French nation. I knew and I know that the executive 
power is delegated, but that to them is not delegated 
the honour of the French nation. I shall no longer 
remember their refusal ; and I hope that humanity may 
do as I do, if by chance those who have suffered exile, 


Government of the United States. I come to ask from | Part of the im 
and 


‘ and have forgotten it, as it seems, are again forced to 


fly their country. Last evening one of your brothers 
(o! our brothers), a workman of Marseilles- I know his 
name, and shall not forget it—came, in spite of the cold, 
swimmiug on board the American frigate to shake hands 
with me. I piously shook his hand, with emotion, re 
proving mildly his temerity. ‘‘l wished to touch your 

and,“ said he; I could find no boat, and I took to the 
water. Here lam. Are there such things as obstacles 
for Lim who has the will?” 1 bowed before these 
words. The love of liberty, the sentiment of duty and 
fraternity, were in my breast when I came to Marseilles, 
but at Marseilles 1 found the motto, „ These is no 


Obstacle for him who has the will.” This motto shall be 
mine. ‘Vive la République. Salut et fraternité.“ 
Louis Kossutn. 
Marseilles-roads, on hoard the frigate 
Mississippi,” of the United States, 
Sept. 29th, 1861. 

This eloquent manifesto stimulated to the highest 
the enthusiaem of the Marseillaise, and communicated 
it, through the columns of the local Peuple, to Paris, 
and the democrats of all the departments, The 
journals of nearly all politics reproach the Minister 
with having committed a blunder, and the Repub- 
lican pepers exult in the rejoinder made by Kossuth. 
n of the Marseilles P . 
containing the address, wus seized at the pos ce, 
and a tion is threatened; but the journslist 
thus replies to the blow and the threat: — 


We have translated faithfully, in all the sincerity of 
our conscience, the popular ation which we have 
seen buret forth. An exile for cause of the liberty 
of peoples, a victim of Austrian absolatiem, a great 
heart, a great name in the history of peoples, has 
touched tbe _s pag . — — r 
hospitality, but only right of passing thro 
— with his family, to save women and children 
some days more of suffering upon the sea; and a 
minister of France answered, No! Whatever may be 
done or said, all our words are dwarfed before the great 
stain thrown on our French honour. The democracy of 
Marseilles has protested by its acclamations, its crowns, 
and its ee it was 412 of the — 
organ to record the protest people. e accept 
the necessities of our duty without empty as 
without fear, and if we are to go before a jury 
ask it with confidence to sanction by a verdict of 
acquittal the national sentiment which has guided our 
pen. 

The Mississippi did not leave Marseilles till 
the 3rd, and her arrival at Gibraltar has not yet 


been 
reported, It is probable, therefore, that the arrival 


at Southam may be delayed till Friday or 
Saturdey. Of the extensive preparations 

for that eagerly expected event, the firet place must 
be given to the 


MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF SOUTHAMPTON, 


Who have adopted the following address, and deter- 
mined to escort Kossuth in state to the Town Hall, 
where it will be presented: 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY LOUIS KOSSUTH, LATE GOVERNOR 
OF HUNGARY. 


Honoured and distinguished Sir,—We, the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the town and county of the 
the town of Southampton, in council assembled, embrace 
the earliest opportunity afforded by your presence among 
us of offering you our sincere and hearty congratulations 
on your release from an unjust captivity, and of giving 
expression to the deep respect that we entertain for 
your person and character. 

Your safe arrival at the port of Southampton is hailed 
by the Council with the deepest emotions of gratitude 
for your most providential preservation from the machi- 
nations of those powerful and unscrupulous foes who 
have sought not only to take away your valuable life, 
but also to crush the rising spirit of liberty, and destroy 
every principle of self government in your own and other 
countries. 

The Council are deeply sensible of the high honour 
conferred upon them in being the first municipal body 
in the British nation who have the opportunity of testify- 
ing their admiration of the public conduct and private 
worth of a man so deservedly endeared to all the lovers 
of freedom, not only in this country, but in all other 
nations of the earth. 

Be assured, Sir, that as a British municipality, we 
have watched with the most anxious solicitude the noble 
and patriotic efforts which you have made to maintain 
for your own beloved nation institutions similar in 
character to those which have for ages been the basis of 
the freedom, social order, and prosperity for which this 
country is so eminently distinguisbed. 

“ Be pleased, then, to accept this cordial mark of the 
esteem in which we, in common with our fellow-country- 
men, hold your exalted character, and the profound sym- 
pathy and admiration with which we have viewed the 
sacred struggle in which you have been engaged; and 
believing, as we do, that the principles, in defence of 
which your great talents have been displayed, are des- 
tined to triumph at no distant day, our earnest prayer 
is, that your useful life may be spared to witness so 

lorious a consummation, and that the power with which 
the Almighty has so eminently endowed you may yet be 
exercised in the promotion of the liberty, independence, 
and happiness of that brave people for whose cause you 
bave suffered so much, and with whose glory, freedom, 
and honour, your name will be irrevocably associated 
through all future time. 

Given under our Common Seal, this lst day 
of October, 1851.“ 


The banquet will be of the most splendid descrip- 
tion. Mr. Gilpin and Mr. Alderman Wire are among 
the invited. A limited number of tickets will be 


obtainable, at 30s. each. The enthusiasm among 
the inhabitants is indescribable. 


THE COMMON COUNCIL OF LONDON, 


A Court of Common Council was held on Thurs- 
day, and, after the ordinary business had been dis- 
posed of, Mr. C. Gilpin proposed the motion of 
which he had given notice: —“ That this court do 
present an address of congratulation to Louis Kos- 
suth on his liberation from captivity and arrival in 
this country; and that the same be presented in 
open court.“ Mr. Gilpin began by reminding the 
court that they had already and unanimously memo- 
rialized our Government to interfere on behalf of 
the illustrious Hungarian—now, he asked them to 
congratulate him on his arrival in this country. He 
briefly referred to an attack recently made upon the 
corporation, and agreed that the best reply to those 
attacks was to show that they did represent the 
public feeling of the citizens of Loudon. 


There can be no question (Mr, Gilpia continued), that 
the sympathies of the English people are with the noble 
exile [cheers], A welcome awaits him in this country 
from mer of all classes and from men of all politice—a 


we will Pose 
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welcome which shall let the despots of R 


urope and the 
world know that Englishmen have still the love of free- 
dom as firmly implanted in them as it was in the breasts 
of their free sires, and that the representative of free- 
dom shall receive an open-handed and hearty welcome 
here, whether he comes as the 
of a free constitutional or as 
from the fangs 
Kossuth, as a citizen 
our consideration 


upon 


for his country bas made him a stranger to her plains, 
a tower 


and an exile from them, but w 
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of th to every part 
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of the 
purest [loud 
cheers]. I had proposed to bring motion 


to the effect that the freedom of 
be presented to Louis Kossuth [hear, B 
found upon conversation with the law 


that, in fact, there were | 
could not be overcome; and ther 
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involving no expense or trouble whatever to the corpo- 
ration, bat involving a high honour, and one that I know 
will be a wd by the illustrious exile eee 
We have presented swords, at great expense to the 
tion, to Prince Schwarzenberg, Blucher, — 
de Tolly, the Hetman Count Platoff, and other gene 
and admirals (hear, hear]. T ask you to incur no expense 
in the present instance. I trust that the court will 
accord me on this occasion something like ee unanimous 
vote it arrived at when | first brought the name of Kos- 
suth before it. I am surrounded by gentlemen, greatly 
esteemed friends of mine, who, perhaps, do not agree 
with me upon the subject of the Hungarian struggle 
avd the Austrian Government; I am anxious to have 
them with me, and what is more, I know that I shall 
have them with me, in proposing the simple . 
that we present au address of congratulation to Louis 
Kossuth on his restoration from captivity and arrival in 
this country [hear, hear]. I ask the assent of the 
Court to this motion to do honour to a man who rich! 
deserves all the honour that can be done to him. I as 
you, as a proof of your sympathies with an illustrious 
exile—l ask you, as an evidence of your regard for the 
principle of constitutional liberty—I ask you, too, as a 
dignified aud stern rebuke to the ruthless despotism 
which runs riot on the plains of Hungary and in the 
cities of Austris, and, as you know, holden up by the 
gentlemen of despotic politics, which fills the dungeons 
of Rome and Naples with the best citizens of the state, 
to murder them with the slow eword, with the iron that 
entereth into the soul, or with the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness” —I ask you, citizens of London, to 
honour yourselves by honouring the first citizen of 
Europe, and I ask that in open court Louis Kossuth 
may receive at your hands the testimony of your con- 
gratalation and your sympathy [loud cheers}. 


The motion was seconded by Mr, Alderman Wire. 
The Lord Mayor volunteered the information that 
there existed no precedent for the course proposed 
by Mr. Gilpin—the presentation of an — in 
open court; but that statement was found to be in- 
correct, and the business proceeded. Mr. Anderton 
moved the previous question, on the flimsy pretence 
that the court should not interfere with foreign 

litics ; and persisted in pressing his amendment. 
But only three hands were held up for it; the 
original motion was carried with great applause, and 
a committee was appointed to draw up the address 
and arrange for its presentation, 


THE VESTRY OF MARYLEBONE 


Have resolved to present an address, and fixed upon 
the splendid new Board-room of the parish as the 
scene of the presentation. Lord Dudley Stuart, and 
Mr. Nicholay, the chairman of the London Com- 
mittee, were present when this resolution was 
carried; and it was stated by the latter gentleman 
that the Executive Committee of the Great Exhibi- 
tion had consented, if Kossuth should not arrive in 
London before the llth, to open its doors to him 
and his compunions on any day before the actual 
dispersion of the goods—it being understood that 
no political demonstration would be made within 
the building. 
MEETING AT BIRMINGHAM, 


A meeting was held at Birmingham, on Saturday 
night (convened by Mr. George Dawson, M.A.), for 
the purpose of acknowledging in some way the 
arrival of Kossuth. The attendance was both 
numerous and respectable. 

The Chairman (Mr. Dawson) having explained 
the objects of the meeting, and defended the conduct 
of himself and his friends in the case of the Baroness 
von Beck, next adverted to the large claims that the 
late Governor of Hungary had on the sympathies of 
all the friends of freedom, and expressed his anxiety 
that thé illustrious refugee might be enabled to 
visit Birmingham. If such should be the case, he 
hoped they would give him such a reception es they 
would give to the highest and most honourable 
name they knew; for his own part, although not 
fond of illuminations, if ever he was induced to 
illuminate, the visit of Kossuth would be the occa- 
sion; his would be the visit when the tricolour 
should be displa on hie breast; and when he 
hoped the enthusiasm of all of them would be ex- 
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travagant rather than otherwise, ringing the very 
knell of continental despotism. Mr. Dawson con- 
cluded by submitting the following address for the 
adoption of the meeting :— 


TO LOUIS KOSSUTH, LATE GOVERNOR OF HUNGARY. 

Honoured Sir,—Your arrival in this country gives us 
the greatest joy. Werejoice in your escape from the 
persecution of tyranny. e bid you hearty welcome to 
this free land. Our brave forefathers won liberties for 
as—that liberty we would not selfishly enjoy unmindfal 
of the struggles of other lands; we therefore watched 
with the deepest interest the gllant efforts of the Hun- 
garian people; we mourned their sad issue; and now 
we pray that you may live to see ere long the victory of 
that good cause of which you have been the glorious 
leader. Pardon our reminding you that in this town of 
Birmingham was held the first English meeting on 
behalf of Hungary; take this as a sign of our zeal, and, 
if it may be, give us that pleasure for which we 
earnestly long, of seeing face to face one whose name 
is here a household word—one whom we count worthy 
to be associated with the good and great patriots of 
other days. 


After s hes from Mr. Alderman Weston, the 
Rev. B. Grant, and other gentlemen, the address 
was adopted; and by a subsequent fesolution Mr. 
Dawson was appointed to wait upon Kossuth and 
present it on his arrival at Southampton. 


A committee was also appointed to take the 
necessary steps, in case of Kossuth’s visit to Bir- 
mingham, and to raise a subscription if necessary. 
As the meeting was about separating, a deputation 
came in from the glass-makers’ association, convey- 
ing suggestion that the united trades should 
exhibit some mark of their esteem for Kossuth. 


SIR JAMES GRAHAM A BURGESS OF 
ABERDEEN, 


The Netherby baronet being on a visit to his pub- 
lic and private friend, the rl of Aberdeen, at 
Haddo House, the magistrates and town council of 
Aberdeen resolved to confer upon Sir James the 
freedom of, their city; and, accordingly, he was 
invited to a banquet at the Town Hall, to which 
nearly 300 guests sat down. In proposing the health 
of Sir James, the Provost remarked that the last 
oceasion of their assembling in that hall was, to pre. 
sent a similar token of admiration to an eminent 
statesman since unhappily deceased. The town-clerk 
then read the Latin diploma, and tied the burgess tic- 
ket witha red riband round SirJames’s hat, who bowed 
to his new fellow-citizens, and put it on. The Provost 
then proposed a bumper to “the youngest burgess 
of Bon Accord, which was drunk with great en- 
thusiasm. In returning thanks, Sir James Graham 
spoke in high terms of the Earl of Aberdeen (who 
was absent from indisposition), gave his impressions 
of the city, and remarked upon the illustrations it 
afforded of the mutually profitable union of agricul- 
ture and commerce. Hecontinued:— 


On the list of my fellow.burgesses, I see many distin- 
guished names, among which are those of the great 
moralist, Dr.Johnson, and the famed poet and dramatist, 
Sir Walter Scott. Time does not permit me to go over 
the whole list, but the last two I cannot pass over; the 
one is the name of a Prince, and the other the name of 
my lamented friend Sir R. Peel. The name of Prince 
Albert reminds me that her Majesty and her Royal 
Consort are now residing in the county of Aberdeen. I 
rejoice in this, I rejoice that Scotland has won back from 
England the presence of royalty, and that each succeed- 
ing season brings the family of the sovereign to visit the 
banks of the Dee. There is a purity and simplicity in 
the Scottish character which is congenial to our gracious 
sovereign and her — consort, and I cannot but rejoice 
that they are training the future sovereign of these 
realms to love and respect the 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the ; 


and, without vanity, but with honest pride, I may say, 
Land of my sires” [cheers]. As to the last name, you 
sajd, my lord, that none regretted the loss of Sir R. Peel 
more than the citizens of Aberdeen. Perhaps the 
youngest citizen is the one who laments that loss the 
most. It would ill become me upon this occasion to 
descant on the merits of that distinguished person. 
Possibly in this company there ma difference of 
opinion with respect to those merits, but I am sure that 
there is no one here capable of cavilling at them, or who 
would wish to detract from the abilities and character of 
him who is now unfortunately taken from us. lam a 
living witness to the singleness of purpose and purity of 
motives of that distinguished individual, and of his 
earnest desire, possessing the power he did, to further 
the interest of the community. And, whatever others 
may say, I am satisfied that the blessing of millions 
awaits the mention of his name [loud applause], iuas- 
much as he was one of the greatest of ministers and 
among the bestof men. His greatest reward is yet to 
come, for I firmly believe that his reward will be eternal 
in heaven [applause]. 

Sir James concluded with a reference to his own 
career, and an expression of his intention to per- 
persevere in the course he had hitherto pursued—to 
scek the public good, irrespective of party considera- 
tions; to build as much as possible on the old foun- 
dations; to improve, but not to destroy, I value 
our liberties at a high price, and I would not risk 
their stability by any rash change; but from time to 
time, as experience demonstrates imperfections, I 
would, cautiously, yet firm! 
them removed [applause]. Though prepared to ex- 
tend, I would not destroy that ancient edifice which 
I have loved, revered, and stood by all my life, and 
which is the envy of the world“ [cheers]. 

After a few complimentary speeches, the company 
separated. Sir James walked to the Royal Hote! 
with the burgess ticket in his hat, and was very 
cordially received by a large concourse of spectators. 
He left the same evening for the South. 


and decidedly, have“ 


THE EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDINGS AT 
LIVERPOOL. 


We mentioned in our last that Mr. Ramshay, the 
notoriously irascible Judge of the Liverpool County 
Court, had taken the extraordinary course of sum- 


editor of the local Journal, for the 28 
carding, in the precincts of the court, a bill 
announcing among the contents of his paper a 
yy or article offensive to his honour. The 
Pes ie of 122 1 1 ll cs —＋ 9 
e of Liverpool, allu A 
ordin Ccunty Court case, in Shih the Judge had 
made the s g remark, that the people “in 
this part of the country did not seem to regard the 
solemnity of an oath. Mr. Ramshay felt discom- 
by the placard, and incapacitated to administer 


before him Mr. Whitty, the proprietor and all 
: offence 


ustice ; and he resolved, by severe punishment of | gaol 


the author, to ent such causes of annoyance for 
the future. The County Court Act says, that if any 
person shall wilfully insult the judge, or his officer, 
“during his sitting or attendance in court, or in 
oing to or returning from the court,” or shall wil- 
fully interrupt the proceedings of the court, or 
otherwise misbehave in court,“ it shall be lawful 
for the officer, by order of the judge, “to take the 
offender into custody, and detain him until the 
rising of the court; and the judge may by warrant 
commit the offender to prison, or fine him. This 
power Mr. Ramshay considered to be sufficient for 
the punishment of Mr. Whitty, for putting up his 
offensive placards. So he said to his officers, ‘‘ Go and 
bring Mr. Whitty here forthwith.” The bailiffs 
went, and intimated the desire of the judge for Mr. 
Whitty’s attendance; but that gentleman refused 
to attend, and told the officers he should not obey 
them unless they showed some warrant or | 
instrument. They returned and told this to 
judge. Mr. Ramshay told them to go again with 
assistance and bring Mr. Whitty by force. They 
went, with assistance; but found Mr. Whitty en- 
trenched amidst a of his printers and some 
ig egy <a e bailiffs tried to take Mr. 

Vhitty by force; but the ters defended him 
with hustling and slight blows; and when the 
police-constables were appealed to, they said, We 
would assist you if you had a warrant, but if you 
have no warrant we cannot assist you.“ At last 
Mr. Whitty gave the beiti into custody, and they 
were taken to the Police-station; but when it was 
found to be a case arising out of Mr. Ramshay’s 
orders, the officials laughed.“ and the case was 
dismissed. When the iffs brought word of their 
second repulse, Mr. Ramshay took formal steps to 
summon Mr. Whitty before him on Monday (week). 

Mr. Whitty had secured the able assistance of Sir 
George Stephen, but he was fined £6, or seven 
days’ imprisonment for the first offence of insulting 
the judge; and then a charge of assaulting the 
bailiffé was gone into. The evidence was very 
vague, and several times degenerated into abuse of 
the witnesses by the judge. Thus, Hartley, a 
bailiff, had said he found fourteen or sixteen printers 
ready to assist Mr. Whitty :— 

Witness: I went to seize him; when I was told there 
were some types I should damage if I should go over. I 
was then stopped by the men. One man held his hand 
up in my face, and he eaid he would strike me. 

Judge: Do you know him? 

Witness: No; he wa3 a man with black hair and in 
his shirt sleeves. 

Judge: Was his hand doubled? 

Witness: Yes. 

Judge: Then, you ass, don’t you know that was a fist; 
— is what it is called legally; you ought to know 

at. 

Witness: These men came and interrupted us, and 
Mr. Whitty went out. A number of the other men 
ae round, and that is the reason 1 lost sight of Mr. 

hitty. 

The J udge: Let the bailiff go and take every man of 
them into custody, pw P seam they can identify; and if 
it took a regiment of soldiers, if a regiment of soldiers 
were required, these men shall be brought up, every 
man of them. 

Witness: I walked round, then, and saw a policeman 
in uniform, and four detectives. 

Judge: ou know these men, these detectives ? 

Witness: No, I do not. 

Judge: Do you know the policemen’s numbers? 

Witness: No; but our men can Tr them. 

Judge: Let them; let every man of them be taken 
up and brought before me. Now, sir, what next? 


Mr. Whitty, it appears, had taken up a large 
knife, used for cutting paper, and threatened to use 
it on the bailiffs. n this, Sir G Stephen 
declared, if it had been his case, he would haveshot 
them; at which the respectable audience that filled 
the court cheered loudly, and there was another 
outburst of judicial wrath :— 


Judge: I will clear this court if I have any more of 
this. I will close the doors, and I will fine every man I 
have reason to suspect for giving such expression to his 
feelings [loud hisses). I have no doubt but that all the 
men belonging to this man’s shop are here insulting me 
in my own court. If you bailiffs don’t take one of these 
men who made this indecent expression—if you don't 
W I will fine you. 

Bailiff : Everybody in court cheered—they all cheered. 

Judge: Well, sir, if you don’t bring one in—if you 
don't bring one before me this instant, I will fine you 


r. 
Bailiff: I can’t swear to any one; they all cheered; 
the whole court cheered; they were all glad. 

Judge: Then I will fine you if you don't bring some 
of the parties here—if you don’t bring some of them 
before me. 


Thus constrained, the bailiff laid hands on James 
Brown, a tailor; a lady of gaudy appearance 
pointed out David Cordwell, a baker and Scotchman, 
as persons who had clapped their hands and cheered, 


they were forthwith fined £5 a-piece. 


— judgment, Mr. Ramshay thus addressed 
Mr. Whitty :— 

I tell you, sir, that you look like a man in whose eyes 
and in whose face the worst — and worst feelings 
of our human nature are delineated [murmurs]. You 
do not look like a man, but like a person who is not at 


22 for what he has done. I tell you this, sir, that 


disgraceful offence, of which you have been 
found guilty before me, you shall — punishment 
which shall be, in some sense, adequate to the crime 
with you. 1 tell you, sir that T eball indice, uson Joe 
y » Sir, tu 
for this offence—for insulting the two bailiffs = oh ag 
sent to you—for that offence—for wilfully insulting a 
baliff of this court of the name of Hartley, I will soles 
— to be imprisoned in her Majesty's at Lancaster 
seven days; and apt y of fooulting another 
Sr sehen cores, 
a m n 2 0 
of 2 for another seven days, — 
at the expiration of 1 former sentence [loud mur - 
murs and disapprobation]. 

Mr. Whitty was set at liberty that evening, on 
his engagement to be at the railway station at the 
starting of the train for Lancaster. officers did 
not ap at the time with their warrants, 
so the journey was yed till next day. At noon 
29 the prisoner was escorted to the station 
by up of two hundred gentlemen, and by an 
enormous crowd of the general populace. As the 
train was about to start, a humorous guard raised a 
roar of laughter, crying out, Any more gentle- 
men for Lancaster? any more gentlemen for Lan- 
caster Castle? As the carriages disappeared up 
the tunnel, cheer after cheer was given; and as Mr, 
Whitty departed for his place of imprisonment, 
“the cheers of his indignant and — — 
friends, the I of * — and the ‘of 
the liberty of the press,” wed him. 

The same day, Mr, Whitty, jun., was charged 
with assaul officers, and was fined in sums 
amounting to £8. The applauding tailor was also 
sent to Lancaster Castle in default of paying his fine, 
but the canny Scotchman esca making an 
apology. The four policemen w to assist 
the bailiffs were brought up, but Mr. Ramshay seems 
to have felt that he had done enough ; and they were 
discharged. He also delivered a speech in his own 
defence ; declaring, with much emotion, that he was 
the victim of calumnies which might drive him, as 
— had driven his predecessor (who drowned him- 
self) into a most painful state. He had the law on 
his side, and he would use it to vindicate his office, 
if he was thereby deprived of his bread. 


On Wednesday there was an imposing meeting 
of citizens to show their sympathy with Mr. Whitty. 
It was resolved to raise a guinea subscription to pay 
Mr. Whitty’s fines, and to defray the cost of 
* ulterior 4 — ll A deputation immediatel 
went to the County Court and paid the fines — 
on Mr. Whitty, with the costs, amounting to £38 ; 
and procured his discharge. In the afternoon of that 
day, he was brought back from Lancaster Castle in 
triumph; nearly four thousand persons forming 
themselves into an avenue on the immense platform 
of the railway station, to give him a hearty greeting. 


Among the facts that have been stated in connexion 
with this remarkable case, are two which connect it 
with the Earl of Carlisle. Mr. Ramshay was the 
son and grandson of land- ts of the Howard 
„ was appointed to his 8 office by 
the 1, as Chancellor of the Du 5 It is stated 
* the Nmes, that the Earl was so ressed, after 

e recent inquiry, with the desirableness of Mr. 
Ramshay’s removal from the scene of his unfortunate 
notoriety, that he offered to indemnify him for the 

uniary loss he would suffer by resigning the office : 

t Mr. — had resolved on war to the knife 
with his enemies —he would neither give nor re- 
ceive quarter; so he declined the generous offer of 
his patron, and was reinstated in the absence of evi- 
dence positively condemnatory. Mr. Ramshay most 
injudiciously celebrated his acquittal by a banquet in 

own court, at which he presented his counsel, 
Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, with a handsome testimonial. 
Pity for his infirmities cannot prevent his speedy 
and final removal—and it is said that the Earl of 
Carlisle is now in Liverpool, prepared to take the 
necessary steps. 


A Snocxine Murpsr, accompanied with circum- 
stances of most brutal atrocity, been committed 
at West Woodlands, Frome, on a girl * fifteen 

ears of age. The name of the victim is Sarah 
atts, and at the time of the murder there was no 
2 in — quad but herself, ö — 1 been left in 
charge of it by her parents. Fromthe appearances 
presented by the body there can be little doubt that 
the murderer first committed a capital felony upon 
her, and subsequently killed her by blows with a 
stick or some heavy bluntinstrument. He likewise 
stole from the premises a black cloth coat and waist- 
coat, ashawl, and other articles. A reward of £50 
has been offered by the authorities for the discovery 
of the murderer. Active exertions are also being 
made by the police, and it is hoped that he will not 
long escape. 

Tux Lonbs or rue Treasury have consented to 
advance to Colonel Rawlinson the sum of £1,500 to 
enable him to continue his explorations and exhu- 
mations in Assyria. He is to proceed immediately 
to Bagdad, where he is the resident of the East 
India Company, and from thence he will go to any 
quarter where his directions may be needed, and 
where the best promises of future discoveries may 
be held out. He will also keep open the works 
already commenced, but he is to act entirely inde- 
pendently of Mr. Layard. 
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THE LAST WEEK OF THE EXHIBITION. 

The greatest fact in the history of the Exhibition 
was reserved for accomplishment till Monday last, 
when the number of visitors far exceeded all specu- 
lation as to the capability of the Crystal Palace. 
Nearly one hundred and eight thousand persons paid 
for admission! The rush commenced at the earliest 
possible hour, and the attack was made simul- 
taneously on all the entrances. At the eastern gate 
the police had to warn away a portion of the crowd ; 
and at the western, the numbers entering far exceeded 
anything seen by the officials since the opening. 
The squth transept was comparatively the freest, 
but at all and every one the click of the money- takers’ 
check-tables was incessant throughout the day. The 
4 and growth of this mighty crowd will not 


deemed uninteresting. The numbers were, up 
to 


Eleven oeloekekekkkn 35,409 
„„ eee 0000 80 61,157 
One 6% „eee 84,701 
Two W eccce TITTT TTT tty 97,897 
Three 66 o» tilt ite 104,263 
Five eee Gee eee 107,815 


Being an increase of nearly 40,000 on the highest 
previous number of the season, and probably the 
greatest number of human beings ever congregated 
under one roof. Hundreds paid their money and 
went in, but, deterred by the enormous pressure 
within, retired almost immediately. Others, more 
determined, pushed through the dense masses 
in the transept, to find comparatively free circula- 
tion in the side passages and the lower ends of the 
naves, The excitement at Hyde Park was recipro- 
cated on the Stock Exchange, where betting ran 
high as the numbers increased, and the telegraph 
was kept incessantly in motion for the purpose of 
transmitting the numbers. A great many persons 
of distinction were seen to mingle with the crowd ; 
among others the Duke of Wellington, who arrived 
about 40’clock, and was much cheered and followed 
by the visitors. The receipts were £5,175 16s. 
A chart, showing by diagrams the fluctuations in 
the number of visitors during the time that the Ex- 
hibition has been opened, has been completed by the 
Sappers, and placed in thetransept. It is a produc- 
tion of great merit and of much public interest, 
resembling those scales of mountain elevations 
which are usually prefixed to atlases. The shilling 
days form themselves into the Himalayas and Andes 
of this return; the half-crown and five shilling days 
being represented by heights of much lower altitude, 
The loftiest peak, rising to a mazimum of more than 
70,000, will now be far eclipsed by the results of 
Monday. In the meantime, it would appear that 
Tuesdays have been the chief shilling days; Mondays 
coming next; after these ‘Thursdays ; and Wednes- 
days being the worst. Of the two half-crown days, 
Friday seems to be that which brings with it the 
largest amount of popularity at the Crystal Palace, 
A numerously-attended meeting of parties inter- 
ested in the Great Exhibition, including the local 
committee, exhibitors, and subscribers, has been 
held in Nottingham, for the purpose of discussing a 
variety of suggestions relative to the appropriation 
of the surplus funds, &c. A series of resolutions 
were passed, the substance of which is embodied in 
a memorial, adopted unanimously, to Prince Albert 
and the other Royal Commissioners, suggesting ‘‘ the 
institution of a college of mechanical and manufac- 
turing science for the education of artizans of 
promising talents and acquirements, together with 
a Museum of Industry, in which may be preserved 
specimens of the varied raw materials, machinery, 
and products now so wonderfully adorning the Ex- 
hibition building, with such additions as may, from 
time to time, be added thereto by grant, donation, 
purchase, or otherwise. 


Tus Prorgctionist Derscrion now includes 
nearly every name of note among the country mem- 
bers. Messrs. Henley, Harcourt, Palmer, Adder- 
ley, Bass, and Smith Child, have all given in 
their adhesion to the cause of honesty and common 
sense. Mr. Adderley spoke thus wisely at the 
anniversary of the North Staffordshire Agricultural 
Society on Thursday: 

As Mr. Bass has said, it seems to be the opinion of 
everybody, and I frankly say it is no less my own 
opinion, that the feeling of this country has been so 
unmistakeably expressed as to render it little short of 
madness to suppose that the people of England will, at 
the present time, permit a restoration of the corn laws. 
Any gentleman in this assembly who may ſeel disposed 
to say the reverse of thisis either deceived or ignorant 
of the people of this country; or else—an alternative 
which I should be sorry to believe any member of Par- 
liament or any respectable man guilty of—he is attempt 
ing to deceive others. That being the case, the question 
for us to consider is, what are we to look to, and what 
todo? Special burdens do undoubtedly fall upon agri- 
culturists, and they have a just claim to relief from 
them. Retrenchment in local rates and expenditure is 
undoubtedly important, but the material point is the 
general expenditure of the country. I say this, because 
I see in Parliament some gentlemen who call themselves 
‘“* farmers’ friends,” but who merely say so with their 
lips, and do not act up to their professions. I saw these 
‘farmers’ friends” last session, who said they had 
abandoned all hope of protection, and yet allowed money 
to be voted for such a thankless, useless, mischievous 
War, as that against the Kaffirs in Africa. Those are 
men who do not act up to their professions of retrench- 
ment; but do you in 11. look to those who will go 
for a reduction of general and local taxation. 


The farmers listened to these confessions with at least 
complacency; and a letter addressed by Mr. 0. 
Young to the Protectionist landlords, assuring them 
that a reduction of rents must follow the abandon- 
ment of protection, is not likely further to discom- 
pose the tenants, : : 


— — 


IRELAND. 


While the “Celtic Rxodus“ — ag it has now 
become the fashion to denominate Irish emigration 
—continues to hold its melancholy but not hopeless 
course from either side of the island over the 
Atlantic, the Freeman's Journal gives a sa of 
what has been done ander the act by which alone 
redemption must come. The Encumbered Estates 
Court has dis of the under-stated amount of 
businees from Nov. 25, 1849, to Sept. 23, 1861:— 

Number of petitions ted by creditors to the 23rd 
of September, 1851, 1, number ed by owners of 
estates to same period ; number dismissed by com- 
missioners, 212; total number of petitions presented, 
1,945. Total amount of encombrances, as stated in the 
schedule to said petitions, £22,458,576 7s.; net annual 
rental of the estates sought to be sold by said petitions, 
and applicable to pay said encumbrances, £1,141,090 
10s. 8d. number of estates sold in court to the last 
auction-day, the 17th of ve 1851, 333; number sold ia 
the provinces to the 13th of Augast, 1851, 61; number 
sold by private contract, 46: total number of estates 
sold, 440. Amount realised by the sale of said 333 
estates in the court, C2, 322,963 0s. 6 J. ; ditto by private 
sales, £236,916 lls.; ditto by provincial auctio 
£1,094,631 Os. d.: total amount of sales, £3,654,60 
12s. Total amount distributed to creditors up to the 
23rd of September, 1861, £1,798.000; total number of 
conditional orders made to the 23rd of September, 1861, 
1,450; total number of absolute orders to same day 
1,253 ; total number of miscellaneous ditto, 3,383. Total 
number of titled peraons for the sale of whose estates 
petitions have been presented to the commissioners :— 
1 marquis, 13 earls, 3 viscounts, 4 barons, 1 lord, 6 hon- 
ourables, 20 baronets, 6 knights, 7 members of Parlia- 
ment, 6 ex-members of Parliament. 


The very great difference appearing on the above 
return between the amount realized by the sales and 
the sums — to 1 is — . I. 
this manner: — First, that a very great 
sum is produced by che sales immediately preceding 
the vacation, and which, consequently, cannot be 
distributed until the resumption of the business of 
the court, The distribution is also contingent on a 
formal notification to claimants that each particular 
estate has been sold, and sufficient time given to 
enable them to lodge and prove their claims on the 
settling of the final schedule of encumbrance and 
distribution of the fund. Secondly, in ascertaining 
the priority of each particular claim—one of the 
most tedious and particular duties of the commis- 
sioners, and the cause of great delay and litigation. 
This occurs particularly in cases where the fund is 
not ample for the payment of all the creditors; but 
the commissioners have very wisely established the 
principle of investing the purchase-money, when 
lodged, whereby the fund is multiplying for the 
benefit of all the creditors. In some cases where it 
was utterly impossible for the purchase-money to 
be allocated till November, the commissioners 
allowed the purchasers to lodge, say one-half the 
amount—the other half to be retained by them till 
November, they paying five per cent. for the same. 
As an example of the very moderate sum for which 
an estate can be sold in this court, is mentioned the 
case of Samuel Dopping, owner, which estate was 
sold, and the amount, £76,225, distributed for the 
small sum of £321 ls. 6d. Another in the matter 
of Arthur Robinson, owner, sold for £9,200, the 
costs of which, inclading survey, printing rentals, 
and distribution of the fund, amount to but 
£197 le. 11d.— Lord Campbell. is now in Galway, 
inspecting an estate of which he has become the pur- 
chaser. 

The Be fast Mercury states, on authority, that Dr. 
Hodges, Professor of Agriculture, Queen’s College, 
Belfast; Dr. Blythe, Professor of Chemistry; and 
Mr. — rofessor of Agriculture, Queen's 
College, Cork; have been appointed as a commis- 
sion to investigate the merits of the process of pre- 

ring flax patented by the Chevalier Claussen. 
Tue experiments are being conducted at the flax - 
steeping establishment of Mr. Dargan, the eminent 
railway contractor, about seventeen miles from the 
city of Cork. The electors of Belfast, it is stated by 
the Ulster papers, intend to offer Sir James Graham 
the representation of their city. 

Nearly all the unions of the West have now re- 
fused to take steps for the repayment of the loan 
from the Imperial Treasury. Lord Clonbrook and 
Mr. Augustus Stafford, M.P., have, however, set 
themselves against repudiation and resistance to the 
as — intention of Parliament. 

imerick was visited on Sunday evening by a 
whirlwind of extraordinary violence. Considerable 
damage was done on the wharves and in the streets, 
and several persons were injured, but no lives lost. 


Bioomerism Bapasstep.— The feminine anti- 
epee propagandists do not succeed in England. 
‘he announcement of a lecture by Mrs, Dexter, at 
the Cowper-street schoolroum, City-road, drew such 
an immense crowd—even at threepence ahesd— 
that the Iady could not make her way to the plat- 
form ; or missing, in her progress thither from the 
waiting-room, her escort, turned away in a huff, 
leaving her husband and some unhappy committee- 
man to appease as best they could the awful tumult 
that ensued, with demands for the return of the 
money. A Reading correspondent writes us word 
that in that town Mrs, Dexter's lecture was 
disturbed by the apparition of a man dressed up to 
caricature the Bloomer garb; but he was expelled, 
and the audience enjo ed the affair to its close. On 
Monday evening a whole party of Bloomers, more 
or less developed, oceupied the stage of Miss Kelly's 
Theatre, in Soho; and one of them, an Amerioan 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, October 8, Two o'clock, 


THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 


Her Majesty arrived in Edinburgh from Balmoral 
yesterday evening, at 8 o'clock. 


When the Royal train was within about 13 miles 
of Edinburgh one of the pipes of the boiler of the 
engine burst, which detained the train about an 
hour, whena fresh engine arrived. The accident 
did not excite in her Majesty the slightest alarm. 


Her Majesty was most enthusiastically received 
by the inhabitants of Edinburgh in her progress to 

olyrood Palace, from which she was to Start for 
1 this (Wednesday) morning, at half-past 6 
o’e : 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Revolution—the new blican journal of 
Parise—contains a proposition the striking of a 
medal in commemoration of Kossuth’s stay at Mar- 
seilles. Many of the journals give only mutilated 
copies of the address to the democracy of Marseilles,” 
from fear of prosecution ; the Nationa! has another 
and a 1 ul article, contrasting his reception by 
Republican France and Monarchical England. 


Mr. Labouchere, President of the Board of Trade, 
is in Madrid; and it ie believed that an im t 
modification of the Spanish tariff and navigation 
laws will be obtained. 


A telegraphic despatch from Frankfort states, that 
the Diet has taken a unanimous decision in favour 
of dissevering from the Germanic confederation the 
Prussian provinces incorporated in 1848. The Aus- 
trian Min of Finance has virtually confessed the 
failure ot the loan by issuing an order on the bank 
to subscribe the ten or twelve millicns which all the 
extortion, compulsions, intrigues, and promises of 
the past month, have left him minus the desired 
amount, 


The“ Pacific,”’ steam-ship arrived last night from 
New York, with papers to the 27th ult. ‘The tele- 
graphic 1 announces that the state of the 
mercantile and banking interest is daily becoming 
worse. ‘There have been several failures, including 
the People’s and the Commercial Banks; and more 
are expected to follow. Buffalo has been visited by 
a destructive fire, which burned 500 houses, cover- 
ing an area of seven acres. Fortunately its ravages 
did not extend to the business portion of the city. 


Tux Exuipirion has positively surpassed the ox- 
traordinary scene of Monday. There were yesterday 
one hundred and nine thousand admissions! Here 
are the hourly returns up to four o'clock :— 


Ten O Glock. 56 %% „„ 60 18,443 
een „„ „„ 2 6 46,206 
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Türe 0 ——— 
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Between 10 and 11 the immense sum of £5,231 10s, 
was taken at the doors, Even the Bank begins to 
feel the flow of silver to its coffers from the glutted 
exchequer of the Royal Commissioners, Yesterday 
it was found necessdry to have two cabs to convey to 
Threadneedle-street the accumulation of the previous 
day, the weight of specie amounting to no less than 
16 ewt. 

Ma. Dani was present yesterday at the 
annual dinner 22 LS. Bucks 1 
Association, an ivered a long speech in reply to 
the toast ol The County Membera,”’ Distinguish 
ing between party poli and politics r, he 


launched into the question of agricultural as 
coming under the latter ion, and reiterated the 
opinions and counsels which he addressed a week or 


two since to his constituents in the north of the 
county. He was heard with great applause. 


Carta Dunoomps, late member for Bassetlaw, 
was yesterday elected, without oe member 
for the East Riding of Yorkshire, in the room of the 


late Mr. Broadley. 

A Lapyruxe Woman, dressed in Bloomer oos- 
tume, was brought up yesterday by the police at 
Worship-street. She appears to have gone to Cow- 
per-street -room, on Monday evening, under 
the impression that Mre ter was to lecture there; 
and, not finding that lady, began herself to harangue 


the groups that speedily collected in the front court 
of the building. t was stated by the tor that 
the demeanour of the defendant whilst in custody, 


together with the property in her possession, bespoke 
— to be a 1. of no mean station in soelety. 
She said she was a native of Gloucester, and was so 
convinced that the custom sought to be established 
would be of much utility and convenience to her 
fellow-country women, that she had come to town on 
purpose to give it her advocacy. She regretted her 

resent position, and promising not to give cause for 
ts recurrence, was discharged. 


— 


CORN EXCHANGE, Manx-Lana, Wednesday, Oct. 8, 1851, 
We have to report a very scanty supply of Grain and Flour 
in this week, and our farmers being now busy iu field work, the 
country markets generally aro also very limited in quantity; 
that prices for most articles, especially Wheat, are improving 
here, and all through the kingdom, 
Arrivals this week :~Wheat—English, 690 rs, ; Poreign; 
ade. Barley — Englivh, 290 dre, Forviga — gre, 


lady, delivered a lecture to a crowded, but up- 
— . — m thful sudience, * * 
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The Monconformist. 
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From its extensive circulation—far exceeding most of 
the journals of a similar character published in London 
—the Nonconformist presents a very desirable medium 
for advertisements, es ly those relating to Schools, 
Books, Articles of Genera 9 Situations, 
and Appeals for Philanthropic and Religious Objects 
The terms are low :— 


For Eight Lines and under . 68. Od 
For every additional Line Os. 6d. 
Half a Column....£1 10s, Column 42 108. 


A Reduction is made on Advertisements repeatedly 
inserted. All Advertisements from the country must be 
accompamed with a Pest-office Order, or by a reference 
tor payment in London. 

Tun Terms or Supscnrirrion are 266. per annum, 
13s, for the half-year, and 6s. 6d. per quarter. 

Subscri payable in advance) are received at the 
Office, 4, Horse — Ludgate- hill. 


Post-office Orders, &c., payable to Messrs. Miall and 
Cockshaw. 


—_— 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
„H. W.""—We know nothing beyond what is stated. 
, The following sums have been remitted to us, and 
will be applied as requested: 
Mr. Bloomfield, £1, for Louis Khasuth. 
E. B. Pridesux, 5s., Isle of Skye Destitution Fund. 
Ditto, 6s. African Fund of the London Missionary 


Society. 
. Crea 28. 6d., Anti-state-church Association. 
Ditto, 28. 6d., Publication Fund, ditto. 


James Dalby, Illston, ls., Melbourne Charch-rate case, 


he Ponconformust. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, OCT. 8, 1851. 


SUMMARY. 


“Tne darkest hour,” says the old proverb, 
„ precedes the dawn.” The dullest season is 
usually the precursor of a brisk political stir. If 
— inferences drawn from these maxims may be 
safely relied upon, we conclude that we are getting 
to the further end of the dead season. Never, 
within our editorial recollections, were the times so 
utterly barren of topics claiming record, and in- 
viting to remark, as they are just now. There is 
nothing new afoot. , Comment finds scarcely a fact 
upon which to expatiate, and is fain to do its best 
with probabilities. Journalism, unable to see any- 
thing in the present, is forced to peer into the 
future. Glimpses of light awaken in us the hope 
that we shall soon be “ out of the wood.” There is 
a sort of haze in the atmosphere which suggests 
the probability of coming change. But in what 
= it will come, we cannot yet venture to pre- 
ict. Thus much our readers may assume as 
certain, that 8 cannot be flatter in the politi- 
cal world than they have been during the past 
week. And hence, if they are panting for more 
exciting times, they bave some reason to expect, 
from the unparalleled dulness of those now passing, 
a nearer approach, in the weeks to come, to a 
gratification of their desires. 


The Great Exhibition has become, for news- 
papers at least, a well-nigh worn-out topic. Not 
so, however, as a public spectacle. is week, 
which is positively fixed for its last, bids fair to be 
the most extraordinary in its history. On Monday 
last, it was visited by no less than 108,000 persons, 
one of whom was the old Duke of Wellington. It 
thus appears that the magnificent show has lost 
none of its attractive powers, and that myriads, 
compelled by necessity, or perhaps influenced by 
indifference, to procrastinate their visit till the last 
moment, are now making a rush to redeem fast- 
fleeting opportunity, and to catch one hast 
— of that which will be spoken of with 
wonder and admiration for many years to come. 
It is impossible to look forward to the moment, 
now close at hand, when that vast collection of 
the works of human industry, ingenuity, and taste, 
shall oe dispersed, and when the doors of the 
unriva Crystal Palace shall be closed to the 
=— without recalling the numberless lugu- 

rious vaticinations which preceded the opening 
of the Exhibition, and expressing our thankfulness 
that not one of them has been fulfilled. Famine 
has not scourged the metropolis; pestilence has 
not made it a scene of desolation ; the earthquake 
has not swallowed it up; nor has foreign propa- 
gandism kindled in Great Britain a democratic and 
socialistic revolution. The success of the experi- 
ment itself has been complete beyond the anticipa- 
tions of the most sanguine. The order rved, 
as well as the interest evinced, by all has 
been such as to reflect an honour upon the age. 
And, up to the — moment, no drawback has 
manifested itself to require that we should mingle 
regrets with congratulations. The whole affair 
been unique, and it is difficult to conjecture in 
what respects the management of it could have 
been improved upon. 

land is now awaiting, with eager expecta- 
nn, arrival of Kossuth in the American 
steam-ship “ Mississippi.” The illustrious Magyar, 
anxious to 11 a long sea voyage, 
applied to the Government for leave to 
pass through France, on his way to Great Britain. 


[Ocrosgr 8, a 


The application was rejected—a fact which tells us 
pretty explicitly the “ whereabout’’ of Louis Na- 
me + and his present advisers. The parvenu 
resident, and’ expectant Sovereign of the French 
ple, has too many chances in the hands of the 
man Catholic priesthood to risk a misunder- 
standing with the Austrian court; for Austria 
and the Pope are natural allies,and he who beards 
the absolutism of the one must make up his mind 
to be put under the ban of the other. Kossuth, 
therefore, and his companions in exile, have been 
compelled to through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and will not probably reach Southampton till 
Saturday, at the earliest. Meanwhile, prepara- 
tions are being made, on an extensive scale, to 
ive him a hearty English welcome. There are 
w municipalities in this country which will not 
be eager to testify their respect for the patriot- 
statesman of Hungary. Even the Common 
Council of the city of London, a body not 
high in repute for liberality, have resolved, on 
the motion of Mr. Charles Gil in—a motion which 
he introduced by a most jedieious and eloquent 
h—to nt a memorial of respect and con- 
olence to Louis Kossuth “in open court.” 80 
far, so good, but we hope something more will be 
attempted. Why should not this most distin- 
guished hero of the age be invited to a banquet, 
as was O'Connell on his liberation, at one of our 
great theatres? Or, if a more substantial method 
of testifying respect for the champion of constitu- 
tional freedom in Hungary befits the occasion and 
the man, why should not a committee be instantly 
organized to receive the contributions of those 
who 1 to express, in some way, their admiration 
of his past course, and to 
position far above the of anxiety as to his 
worldly prospects? At all events, we do hope 
that occasion will not be wanting to the English 
public to manifest, in such manner as will tell 
most effectively upon the world at pe 5 the deep 
respect in which they hold the name of Kossuth. 


The advent of the ex-Hungarian Governor- 
General to our shores may be seized, and, no 
doubt, will be, as a fitting opportuhity for letting 
both Austria, Russia, and the Pope, know the 
feeling with which the English people regard the 
advances of absolutism on the Continent. The 
letter of Herr Ronge, contained in our columns of 
to-day, reminds us that this can hardly be looked 
upon as a work of supererogation. Differing 
although we must with some of the positions he 
has therein assumed, and holding some of his 
statements to be devoid of force in a country 
where law is strong enough and willing enough to 
protect civil rights from priestly encroachments, 
we yet concur with him in the belief that the 
—4 be in league with despotic rulers, to trample 
out, whereverit is possible, the last sparks of human 
liberty, civil and religious. In that shout which 
welcomes Kossuth to our shores we may also 
breathe forth our indignant defiance of all the 
royal plotters against the interests of humanity, 
and the progress of civilization. It becomes 
British freemen to bare their hearts to the eyes of 
these infatuated tyrants, and to express, as the 
only can express, the scorn and horror with whic 
they regard the warfare so ruthlessly carried on 
against the most sacred rights of their fellow-men. 


The expedition of Sir John Franklin, under the 
command of Captain Austin, consisting of the 
ships “ Resolute ” and“ Assistance,” and the screw- 
steamers “ Intrepid ” and “ Pioneer,” has returned 
to England. They got out of winter quarters on 
the 11th of August, doubled Cape Farewell on the 
16th of September, and arrived off Scarborough 
on Sunday se’nnight. They bring no new intelli- 
= Dr. Rae, however, has sent a letter ot 

e New York Albion, dated “ Port Confidence, 
north-east end of the Great Bear Lake, October 
Iich, 1850;” in which letter he states, that per- 
sonal experience, which few persons have had an 
opportunity of acquiring, leads him to believe 
that a part, or all of Sir John Franklin's party 
— till exist in 1851. He informs us that in 
addition to the ship expeditions, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company intended to send out two or more boat 
ties to explore the coast east and west of the 
ackenzie river. Of this expedition Dr. Rae was 
appointed commander, and it appears that he was 
prepared to carry out the intentions of the Com- 
pany as early as possible in the summer just ended. 

t is not beyond all likelihood, therefore, that 
something may yet be heard of our gallant coun- 
tryman, and the men under his charge. John 
Rae and the Hudson’s Bay Company have more 
courage and perseverance than have Lord John 
Russell and the Lords of the Admiralty. Upon 
the general question of the north-west passage we 
have thrown together a few thoughts elsewhere. 

A single ph will suffice to gather up the 
remaining fragments of general intelligence. Sir 
James Graham has been complimented by the 
borough of Aberdeen with the gift of the hono- 

freedom of that city; and at the dinner at 
which this compliment was passed to the Knight 
of Netherby, he made a speech in achnowiedg- 


was entirely devoid, however, of poli 


him at once in a 


ment of the new honour conferred upon — pe 


Mr. Hume has been similarly entertained and 
honoured at Inverness, and, in return, recounted 
his Parliamentary experience since the passing of 
the Reform Bill, and gave expression to his hopes 
concerning the expected amendment of it by Lord 
John Russell. At Liverpool, the judge of the 
County Court, Mr. Ramshay, has been playing 

ks in support of his authority, whereat the 
nhabitants of that borough have been both 
amused and scandalized. We refrain from com- 
ment upon them, for the very obvious reason that 
the learned gentleman is in a state which will 
require the sympathizing care of his friends. We 
conclude our Summary for the week by the remark, 
founded upon the evidence presented us by agri- 
cultural meetings, that Protectionism is evidently 
at its last gasp, and that landlords are now about 
to leave their tenant farmers in the lurch. 


“HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR!” 


AND if ever “ honour” was due to patriotism— 
if ever in paying it, grateful expression could be 
given to some of the noblest and deepest emotions 
of a freeman’s heart—if ever duty could be identi- 
fied with delight, in rendering homage to exalted 

ublic virtue—if ever civilized humanity, startled 
into admiration, longed to grasp the hand of free- 
dom’s champion, and proudly acknowledged his 
heroism—it is in the case of Louis Kossuth! He 
comes, thanks to the firmness of the Porte—spite 
of the menaces of Austria—he comes from the 
lace of his exile, to England. Europe will see 
in what estimation he is held by the English 
ple. To say that a welcome awaits him here, 
Ede tamest and coldest phraseology in which it 
is possible to describe the kind of feeling with 
which his advent is expected. Welcome ! The word 
intensified a thousandfold fails to express the emo- 
tions which agitate the bosoms of our countrymen. 
They followed him with profound and reveren- 
tial sympathy into his temporary sojourn amon 
strangers—they watched through the period of his 
captivity with solicitude—they interested them- 
—— in obtaining his release —the very name of 
Kossuth has become with them a household word, 
on which admiration has lingered so long that love 
has settled on it; and the man who owns it, and 
whose deeds have glorified it, albeit a foreigner, is 
looked upon in every family circle as a personal 
friend. Welcome! Yes! We venture to say 
that millions of British hearts will leap for joy, 
and break forth into solemn utterances of grau- 
tude, when Kossuth lands at Jast upon British soil. 
The news will enter every house as a gleam of 
sunshine—and Englishmen everywhere will take 
fresh pride in the country which offers a secure 
asylum to the illustrious Magyar. 


Louis Kossuth's career commands honour. 
Although comparatively unknown beyond the 
limits of Hungary till of late, he is not an — 
patriot. He owes but little to accident. He was 
not spawned by revolution. He did not cut his 
way to celebrity by the sword. He made no noise 
in the world by the aid of extreme opinions. He 
built not his fame upon the ruins of social order. 
He did not inherit greatness—he achieved it, and, 
what is more, achieved it within legitimate limits. 
He began his course in obscurity—he worked his 
way to eminence by patient and unremitting exer- 
tion, guided by that intuitive wisdom, and impelled 
by that devoted and self-sacrificing patriotism, 
which distinguish him above all statesmen of the 
present day. He passed through the purifying 
ordeal of suffering without losing aught of his 
enthusiasm. He showed his disinterested love of 
freedom by conferring the blessed boon on those 
held in serfdom by his own countrymen. His 
whole bearing, whether to friends or foes, was 
large-hearted and catholic. He stood by law, 
even when regard to Jaw stood right in the way 
of his certain triumph. He was merciful, even 
when the barbarous cruelties of Haynau might 
have been held to excuse excess. He knew no 
mercenary motives. He withheld nothing which 
the exigencies of his country claimed at his hands. 
He grasped at nothing incompatible with her 
highest welfare. His genius, which is of the most 
elevated order—his affections, which are pure and 
deep—his eloquence, which is electrical—his in- 
vention, which‘is inexhaustible—his wisdom, which 
is prophetio— and his energies, which no amount 
of labour appeared able to tire out—were all con- 
secrated, with childlike faith and touching disin- 
terestedness, to the service of his beloved Hun- 
gary. So far as man can judge the motives of 
man, he seems to have made no reserve. His 
fervid love gave all that love in honour could give. 
No marvel, then, that his country adored him—no 
marvel that humanity is proud of him—no marvel 
that England welcomes him to her shores. 


The grand charm of Kossuth’s history is the 
lofty morality which it exemplifies. We feel our- 
selves the better for communing with him. As 
we track his progress up to greatness, or watch his 
conduct when elevated above all rivalry, or follow 
him in his mournful exile from his country, we 
rceive ourselves breathing an atmosphere genial 


to all the noblest tendencies of our nature. His 
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spirit inspires us with something of its own purity, 
— and self-forgetfulness. The 8 ody «4 
name exerts upon us is for good. He draws us up, 
by the magical attraction of his character, to the 
higher regions of moral feeling and resolution— 
and, whilst we are under the spell which his history 
breathes over our souls, we have a keener zest for 
whatever is manly, an intenser loathing of what- 
ever is mean, a more intimate sympathy with what- 
ever is true, pure, and 8 than we are 
ordinarily conscious of. He kindles in us an 
earnestness as placid as it is deep, and the enthu- 
siasm which he excites in us is just that which our 
better judgment approves and commends. The 
ambition which his example quickens in our breast 
is of a healthy order—as unselfish in its aim as it is 
beneficent in its results—and if he nerves us to 
meet, without blenching, the direst horrors, he 

rompts us, at the same time, to cherish the 

indliest emotions of our nature. Nothing bitter, 
nothing reckless, nothing malignant, can pick up 
nourishment from the record of his — 
and when, with the arm of Olympian Jove, he 
hurls the thunderbolt of his indignation, as he did 
against the house of Hapsburg, we feel that neces- 
sity has been laid upon him, and that the fire has 
been struck forth from virtue by the collision 
with it of inconceivable meanness and treachery. 
Hence, we not only admire Kossuth, but we love 
him! Hence the warmth with which we greet 
his advent. 


To the bulk of our countrymen Kossuth’s claims 
upon their sympathy and gratitude are enhanced 
by the fact that his splendid achievements were 
all performed on behalf of ancient constitutional 
law. The Court and Government of Austria 
wantonly assailed those landmarks of national 
right which had stood in all their 2 — for 
centuries, and the patriot statesman of Hungary, 
like our own Cromwell, resisted the wrong which 
crowned tyranny, spite of solemn treaties, offered 
to his country. From the commencement to the 
close of his course, he carried on his operations 
within limits defined by existing law—and every 
blow that he struck at his treacherous foe was a 
blow at usurpation. The organized might with 
which he wrestled a deadly throw, and which he 
flung to the ground defeated, never pretended to 
legal sanctions. It set at noughtall the guarantees 
which hold society together. Like Charles the 
First, it stooped to the most shameless duplicity— 
laughed at its most solemn oaths—violated treaties 
—set at defiance the law of nations, and dis- 
regarded all the dictates of humanity. Kossuth’s 
conflict was with royal madness. An armed maniac 
flew at the throat of Hungary, and he, with true 
heroism, stood between phrensy and its destined 
victim. Cool and practical in his very enthusiasm, 
he left nothing to chance which genius might 
foresee, or unprecedented energy provide against. 
The fire of patriotism which burned in his own 
heart kindled a like flame in the hearts of millions; 
and the power which his own fervour evolved, his 
sagacity instantly organized and equipped. He 
succeeded in demonstrating to the world that 
Hungary was worthy of her free institutions, and 
he will present himself among us as the most illus- 
trious example of virtue overpowered in a glorious 
undertaking, by the sheer force of barbarous mul- 
titudes. Till astranger interfered he held his own 
triumphantly—but for the treachery of Georgey, 
he might have held it even to this day. 


Admiration of the man, however, and profound 
respect for his cause, will not be the only sources 
out of which will go forth a British welcome to 
Kossuth. The shout which greets the patriot will 
be all the louder, and the more enthusiastic, as it 
will serve also to express indignation at his foes. 
Despotism on the continent has heard nothing yet 
from the English people capable of adequately 
setting forth their horror at its misdeeds. Diplo 
macy but coldly interpreted the popular senti- 
ment; and the most influential organs of public 
opinion have unblushingly denied it. Barclay’s 
draymen gave to Europe the first indication of 
British feeling in regard to Austrian perfidy and 
cruelty, when they flogged Marshal Haynau intoa 
dust-bin. The appearance of Kossuth will elicit 
their long pent-up scorn. They will give him such 
an “All hail !”—so multitudinous, so spontaneous, 
so hearty, so full of fervour, as will awaken echoes 
from the remotest fastnesses of Siberia. The up- 
raising of their unanimous voices in one sublime 
anthem of praise to freedom’s worthiest represen- 
tative, will startle every tyrant on his throne, and 
inspire with new life, and tone up to fresh resolve, 
every soul which breathes forth in secret his daily 
1 for deliverance from absolutism. Possibly, 

ossuth’s welcome to “oo may prove the pre- 
lude of a better era. Peradventure, it may re- 
suscitate hope of political emancipation wherever 
in Europe freedom now lies crushed and helpless. 
The down-trodden peoples of Austria, Prussia, 
Italy, and even France, will hear it, as well as the 
suffering myriads of Hungary—and the dead, may 
be, will stand up—the dry bones will live—and 
liberty will again look upon “an exceeding great 
army.” 


Welcome, then, most noble Magyar! a thousand 


times welcome to our island home! We do glad 
homage to thee, Kossuth, as to the most illus- 
trious of the patriots of the age! We rejoice in 
thy virtue ! e admire thy heroism ! e stand 
amazed at thy glorious achievements! We condole 
with thee in th misfortune! Thou comest not 
only to England's hospitable shores, but to Eng- 
land’s sympathizing heart! Warmly we embrace 
thy country in thee! Thy beloved Hungary is 
for the present laid prostrate beneath the fangs of 
usurping tyranny, and hardly hast thou thyself 
escaped ! May a more — future be vouch- 
safed to thee and her! May the clouded morning 

into the bright and genial day! Meanwhile, 
in thy trouble we rejoice to minister to thee—in 
thy humiliation we delight to honour thee—in thy 
peril we are proud to shelter thee! Great Britain 
greets thee as her most honoured guest! 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

Ir is now thirty years since Captain Parry, the 
commander of the first Arctic expedition, re- 
turned home with the gratifying intelligence that 
he had found his way through the miscalled 
Baffin’s Bay into the great Polar Sea, and come 
back by a previously unknown path. A succession 
of explorators have followed, and now form a 
group of naval heroes of the first class, Their 
names have become familiar and honoured to 
all but the most ignorant or brutish; and the 
story of their adventures has been translated 
from the annals of science into the mother 
tongue of popular romance. Many who are now 
men listened, when boys, with the intense eager- 
ness of ehildish sympathy, as their elders read, by 
the fireside, of the “ Hecla” and “ Fury” literally 
loughing their way through a frozen sea—of 
Franklin crossing in sledges a continent of ever- 
lasting snow—or of Ross wintering in regions 
where the sun was scarcely known, and summer 
only came as a brief respite from cold, and dark- 
nees, or starlight, unattended by the beauty of 
verdure, or the glow of solar warmth. 


For several years past expeditions have been 
sent out in the spring to 7 not a discovery 
of the north-west passage, but of that most ad ven- 
turous and ill-fated party who sailed in 1845 under 
Sir John Franklin — and have returned every 
autumn without tidings of good, and with but 
slight grounds of hope. Three of these expedi- 
tions have just arrived in England—that of Captain 
Penny, of Sic John Ross, and of Captain Austin. 
Of these commanders, the first-named is still hope- 
ful and adventurous. Believing it possible that the 
missing party have found a place of shelter, and 
means of subsistence, he is—or was, a few weeks 
since — anxious to return immediately, with a 
powerful steamer, and brave the horrors of a winter 
at between seventy-five and eighty degrees of 
latitude. Sir John Ross feels compelled to credit 
the story of an Esquimaux—happily inconsistent 
with itself—that Franklin’s y had been mur- 
dered by the natives. Captain Austin states that 
he had looked into Jones’s Sound, in which he 
conceives it highly probable the missing party had 
been lost; but finding the ice closing upon him, 
turned back into Baffin’s Bay. It is asked why, 
with the means at his command, he did not decide 
on remaining there, and prosecuting researches by 
sledges; or why he did not assist Captain 
Penny to explore the Wellington Channel, at the 
opening of which the most likely traces of 
an English party have been discovered. To 
= it — — that Captain Austin did not 

eem the former course n or mising ; 
and that Captain Penny was — 4 1— to re- 
turn before winter set in, although provided with 
the means of subsistence for eighteen months. 
This commander’s hopeful conjectures and noble 
courage are approved by a remarkable letter which 
has just been published in the New York papers. 
It is from Dr. John Rae, an American explo- 
rator, who writes from “the Great Bear e,” 
between Victoria Land and Wollaston Land, 
under date October 14th, 1850. It is not supposed 
that Sir John has taken that route; but the value 
of Dr. Rae’s communication consists in the opinion 
he expresses, grounded on his own peculiar expe- 
rience, that the party may have existed several 
winters in the highest latitudes. The following 
extract contains the pith of Dr. Rae’s experience 
and reasoning :— 


In 1846 7 I wintered at Repulse Bay with a y 
of twelve men, —4 two of whom, before arriving there, 
had ever practised deer shooting, and two others were 
fishermen. We had little or no fuel that could be pro- 
perly so called; the mud with which our stone house 
was plastered never dried, but only froze, and it was so 
cold inside that a man, one night, got his knee frost- 
bitten, although he had one of his companions under 
the blankets with him. Yet we suffered no privation 
as regarded food, except that during the shortest days 
we took only one meal per diem as a precautionary 
measure, not knowing how late it might be in the 
spring before the reindeer migrated northward. 


“That we were not much the worse for our exposure 
to cold and low diet, may be inferred from the fact 
that, in the spring, we traced about 500 miles of new 
coast, forming the shores of Committee Bay, in doing 


which I and one of my men travelled on foot upwards 


ee 


of 1000 miles, and were, on our return (although rather 
low in flesh) as sound and well as when we started. 

When leaving York factory, in June, 1846, we had 
not more than four months’ provisions with us; when 
we returned to that place, after an absence of fourteen 
months and twenty-three days, we had still à third 
of our original stock of provisions on hand, showing 
that we had by our own exertions, in a country pre- 
viously totally unknown to us, obtained the means of 
subsistence for twelve months. Why may not Sir John 
Franklin's party do the same? If he has been provi- 
dentially thrown on or near a part of the coast where 
reindeer and fish are at all nemerous, surely out of so 
many officers and men sportsmen may be found, after 
some practice, expert enough to shoot the former, and 
fishermen to seize or net the latter, or take them with 
hook and line set under the ice.” 

With such good nds as this for hope, no 
one will think of 2 the search 2 
brave but unfortunate countrymen. It is deeply 
to be regretted that Captain Penny was not fur- 
nished a month since with the steamer he re- 
quested ; and every conceivable facility for making 
his way to the spot in which he conceives it most 
likely the missing may be found; or for wintering 
amidst the ice, and taking advantage of the first 
breath of spring. It will be an indelible stain 
upon our honour, and a source of intense self- 
reproach to all concerned, should it hereafter be 
discovered that life might have been saved or 
suffering spared by compliance with Captain 
Penny's heroic demand. And it will abate the 
delight with which the discovery of Franklin and 
his men would be hailed, if that should be accom- 
plished -by an American hunter, or a private 
adventurer, which the British Admiralty should 
spare no exertions to achieve. 

But that end once attained, we may rest 
from our Arctic explora 
science to divide with 
those regions of “thick-ribbed ice,” in which 
it might well be imagined, in climates where 
luxurious warmth is the type of enjoyment and 
blessedness, the spirits of bad men were doomed 
to wander, but forbidden to escape. They have 
brought to our knowledge oceans, continents, and 
an archipelago—forms of animal and vegetable life, 
—terraqueous, magnetic, and firmamental pheno- 
mena—which it was worth much labour and 
wealth to have attained. And last, but scarcely 
least, they have furnished, through a quarter 
of a century, a vent for those noble facul- 
ties of daring and enterprise which, when not per- 
verted by war, are in danger of stagnating and 
becoming enfeebled. A north-west passage to 
India is no longer the great desideratum of com- 
merce—and if it were, it is proved impracticable to 
ordinary vessels through three-fourths of the year. 
California snd China may be reached — the 
one by a channel between the two oceans, 
and the other by a route partly by sea 
and y by land—in a shorter time than 
would take to cut through half the icy barriers 
that guard the narrow pass between Baffin’s Bay 
and Behring’s Straits, and that rise again in the 
rear as quickly as they are hewn down in front. 
We need not be humiliated that nature is too strong 
for us in these solitudes —she invites us to conquer 
her in many anotherjfield. Let us persevere till we 
have snatched from her, if it be but the bones of 
our most adventurous fellows—and then 
again to secrecy that region of petrifactions which 
we may penctrate, but cannot subdue. 


Tus Soxiciron-Ganenat—Mr,. Page Wood, M. P. 
for Oxford—has met with and addressed his conati- 
tuents. He explained the circumstances under 
which he accepted office, and had lately declined an 
offer of legal promotion, which would have taken 
him out of Parliament. When Lord John Russell 
re-accepted office, and stated that he had 
a measure of Parliamentary reform, the of 
Solicitor-General, which was pea; Ag om and 
n was offered to him (Mr. Wood), and 
he t that it was right, upon the a 
which guided him when he sought a seat in Par 
ment, to accept an office where he might be of 
greater public utility, Ie held office with the 
unanimous approbation of those who returned him 
to Parliament, and he pledged himself that he would 
hold it no longer than he could be useful to his 
country. He might have withdrawn from it, as a 
high and honourable office had been offered him in 
connexion with that court of law to which he had 
the honour to belong. He felt, however, that, as a 
measure of reform was ahout to be proposed, his 
roper place was in the House of Commons. He 
— no more of that measure than his colleague ; 
and, if he did, he would probably be unable to 
divulge it; but he felt assured, that Lord John 
Russell would not make a pledge which he would 
not fulfil to the very letter; and, whether it would 
meet with general acceptance or not, he was con- 
vinced it would Le a substantial measure of enlarge- 
ment ot the franchise. 

Tus Master in Cyanceny has at length ap- 
pointed Mr. William — 1 Actuary and Ac- 
countant, of 64, Cheapside, to interim manager 
to investigate and wind up the affairs of the National 
Land Company, with Messrs, Tucker and Sons, of 
Basinghall- street, as solicitors. Mr. O'Connor 
has returned from the continent, and appeared in 
court. The appointment has given rise to the 
warmest canvassing and contest that has yet oc- 
curred under the Joint Stock Companies winding- 
up Acts, 
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THE HALF CENTURY: 
ITS HISTORY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


% History may be defined as the biography of nations.”— Dr. Arnold. 


PART THE THIRD—1830 to 1850. 
CHAPTER I. 


The Sailor King—The French Revolution of 1831—Its effeet on the R People 
and the General Election—Death of Mr. Huskisson—The Duke of Wellington's 
Declaration, and Downfall of his Ministry—The New Men—The Reform Bill— 
Its reception by the Commons and the People—The hasty Dissolution—General 
Election Reform Bill reintroduced, carried by the Commons, and thrown out 


Tne new King, William the Fourth, ascended the vacant throne of his 
brother under some happy auspices. He enjoyed a reputation for a frank 
good-nature, the popular characteristic of the naval profession, which he had 
followed; and he and his people were mutually pleased with the soubriquet 
of “the Sailor King.” A few years before, he had been all but dismissed 
from the office of Lord High Admiral by the imperious Premier; and the 
open-hearted, but rather uncourtly monarch, took the first opportunity of 
proposing in public the health of the Duke of Wellington, assuring him and 
the guests that there was no ill-feeling between them, as had been repre- 
sented; and, some time after, he shocked Lord Eldon by beginning an 
apology to his lordship for having spoken harshly of him in the Catholic 
debates. He retained his brother’s Ministers, but it was believed that his 
tendencies were strongly liberal. It was accounted a remarkable omission 
in his first message to Parliament, that no mention was made of the appoint- 
ment of a regency in case of his death; for he was now sixty-six years old, 
and his niece, the Princess Victoria, Heiress Presumptive, but eleven. Both 
Houses intimated, as delicately as might be, their sense of the neglect; but 
they were assured that his Majesty was in good health, and Parliament was 
at once dissolved—according to custom on a change of sovereigns. 


Another king was just landing on these shores under very different circum- 
stances—the deposed and exiled Charles the Tenth. The first act of Prince 
Polignac’s Ministry was the futile prosecution of M. Bertin, editor of the 
Journal des Débats, for whose acquittal the high-minded judges were 
insulted by the King and Court, but greatly honoured by the people. The 
harvest of 1829 was deficient, trade was depressed, and the winter was 
severe; all tending to exascerbate the country and embarrass the Govern- 
ment. The newspapers of Paris now dared to moot the question, what France 
had gained by the restoration of the Bourbons; and were, consequently, 
visited with incessant prosecutions, which the public helped them to sustain. 
On the 3rd March, 1830, the Chambers met ; and, in reply to a speech from 
the King threatening an appeal from them to the loyalty of his people, called 
upon him to choose between his Parliament and his Ministers. The King 
replied that his intentions were immutable, and immediately prorogued the 
Chambers. An expedition to Algiers had been determined on, under the 
pretence of extirpating the robbers by sea and land who had a stronghold 
there; and it was hoped that the excitement of the enterprise would divert 
the attention of the French people from their domestic affairs. In May, 
new elections were ordered; and a bold attempt was made to influence them 
by a royal proclamation. The Government was beaten at all points; but 
they still held to their course, hoping to pacify the people by a reform 
budget, and excite a reaction by the news of Algerine victories. When it 
became evident that this would not do, the plan was changed for one of 
répression. At midnight of Sunday, July the 26th, Polignac communicated 
to the official Moniteur three ordinances, the first of which forbad the pub- 
ligation of journals or pamphlets without express permission from the 
Government; the second annulled the elections that had just taken 
place, on the ground that the electors had been misled; and the third 
altered, on the authority of the King, the number of deputies, their legal 
qualifications, and the method of their election. Of course Paris was as- 
tounded by the appearance of these ordinances, There was a panic on the 
Bourse, a complete suspension of business in the markets, and groups 
assembling in the streets. The journalists were the first to act, as they were 
the most directly menaced. Forty-four editors assembled at the office of 
the National, took counsel’s opinion upon the legality of the ordinances, 
put forth a protest and declaration of resistance, and invited the 
Deputies to meet on the originally appointed day. The next 
morning (the 27th), the police went to stop the issue of the news- 
papers, but the doors of the offices were all fastened up, and the 
papers were thrown out of window to the eager multitude. As not a work- 
man could be induced to break open the ‘doors, the police at last did it 

emselves, and destroyed the type and presses. But the same day, 
the Tribunal of Commerce decided, an the suit of an editor, that the 
printer was obliged to fulfil his contract, as the ordinances, being 
contrary to the Charter, were not binding. In the afternoon, about thirty 
of the Deputies met, and were presently waited upon by a deputation of 
citizens, saying that as the Government was posting troops about the city, 
insurrection was the only method open to them, and they were ready for it. 
The Deputies adjourned till the next day. The Ministers had had a meeting, 
but only talked of proclaiming a state of siege to-morrow, and bringing in 
more troops—for Marshal Marmont, the commander, had not more than 
4,000 reliable troops in the city. ‘These he disposed to the best advantage, 
but could make no provision for furnishing them with food. On the Wed- 
nesday morning, barricades appeared in all directions—a method of street- 
fighting that we do not read of in former disturbances ; and for which the 
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seized, the tri-colour flag hoisted on the highest steeples, and the alarm-bell 
rung. The Marshal wrote to the King at St. Cloud, assuring him resistance 
would be futile, but the letter seems to have been suppressed. In the 
afternoon he sent another letter by the hand of an aide-de-camp, who found 
the King at cards, the ladies listening to the sound of distant firing, and 
received a verbal message to the Marshal to “concentrate his forces and 
put down the masses.” The wretched Marshal—distracted between a false 
sense of duty and a desire to stop the fruitless slaughter of soldiers and 
citizens—withdrew his troops to the Tuileries; as many as could get there, 
or had not gone over to the people. The next morning (the 29th) two of 
the Peers waited on Polignac, and desired him to withdraw the ordinances 
or resign; and, as he politely refused, urged the Marshal to arrest him, 
which he had resolved to do, when the Ministers set off for St. Cloud, 
whither they were followed by the Peers. The Court were astonished by 
this arrival, and at length dismayed. But not till the Marquis de Semon- 
ville warned the King of the consequences to his family of further resist- 
ance, did the old man yield, revoke the ordinances, and nominate a new 
Ministry. By the time this was concluded it was evening, and the Dauphin, 
on his way to Paris with the news, met Marmont marching out with a 
miserable remnant of his army, and turned back with them to St. 
Cloud. All the next day the Palace was unvisited — the victorious 
people seemed to have forgotten their unfortunate King. Then the 
courtiers dropped off one by one, till only the Ministers and a few 
soldiers were left. These, at day-break of the 31st, set off for Trianon, but 
could find no rest there, nor anywhere. On the night of the Ist of August 
they heard that the Duke of Orleans had been proclaimed Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom. Then the King and Dauphin gave up for 
themselves all as lost, and abdicated in favour of the infant Duc de Berri. 
The reply to this communication was,a demand for the delivery of the 
crown jewels, and advice to leave France by Cherbourg. The unhapppy 
party loitered on their way, vainly hoping to win sympathy, but they 
evoked only compassion or indifference. An English vessel carried them 
to Spithead. The Ministry, with the approval of the foreign ambassadors, 
consented to receive the ex-King as Count de Ponthieu. He lived for a 
time at Lulworth, Dorsetshire, but as there was an apprehension—real or 
feigned—that the new Government of France might attempt to carry off 
the young Henry the Fifth, they removed to the Holyrood Palace, in 
Edinburgh.—The Parisians, acting once more for the French people, 
accepted the Duke of Orleans, on the recommendation of Lafayette, as 
the best of republics,” and he was proclaimed King of the French; the 
variation from the old title signifying that he was monarch by election, not 
hereditary right. The 788 who had fallen on the popular side, were 
honoured with public burial; and crosses or pensions were given to the 4,500 
wounded. The loss of the troops was estimated at much less, and a good 
deal of compassion was excited towards them, ill-used as they had been 
by those to whom they were held only by a sense of honour. The Ministers 
who had originated all this death and bloodshed, were arrested in different 
quarters, tried by special commission, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, and forfeiture of goods. 


Intense was the sympathy excited in England by this sudden, though 
not unexpected, termination of the struggle in France, between absolutism 
and democracy — manifold and striking the forms of its expression. 
Through county, city, town, and parish meetings, and all the many forms 
of public life which are peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon race, were sent forth 
addresses, and several deputations, to the victorious French people. And in 
celebrating this great triumph of liberty in the neighbour nation, English- 
men were stimulating themselves for a similar but more peaceful achieve- 
ment. The general election came just in time to give legitimate expression 
to feelings that might otherwise have rent for themselves a rugged channel. 
Reform candidates were returned by nearly every large constituency. Mr. 
Brougham was placed in the proud position of member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Mr. Hume was returned with Mr. Byng for the 
metropolitan county; and another venerable Whig — Mr. Coke, the 
wealthiest Commoner of England—had given him a congenial colleague in 
the representation of Norfolk. Devonshire and Cambridgeshire also elected 
reformers in defiance of the landlord interest. The result of the whole was 
that of eighty-two county members, forty-seven were reformers; and out of 
twenty-eight city members, only three were ministerialists. It was thought by 
some of the Government party that the weight of these heavy blows might be 
mitigated by effecting a reunion with the alienated Canningites. With this 
view, a mutual friend took an opportunity to bring together the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr. Huskisson on the platform of the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway on the day of its opening (September ] 5th). Mr. Huskisson was stand- 
ing by the open door of the carriage in which the Duke was seated, had cordially 
shaken hands with him, and they were conversing, when a cry was raised to 
stand out of the way of a locomotive that was coming up another line of 
rails. It seems that Huskisson would have been safe where he stood ; but 
nervously attempting to escape, was knocked down by the engine, had his 
thigh shattered, and died the same night. The political effects of this 
unhappy accident were the reverse of what was at first expected. The 
Canningites subsided into Whigs; and one of them—Lord Palmerston— 
has a reputation for being the most liberal of the present Whig Cabinet. 
On the first night of the session the Opposition put forth their augmented 
strength. Speaking on the address, Earl Grey urged, from revolutions 
abroad and rick-burning, that new and terrible symptoms of distress or dis- 
content, at home, the necessity of immediate reform, In reply, the Duke of 
Wellington uttered his memorable declaration—“ I am fully convinced that 
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the good purposes of legislation; and that, to a greater degree than any 


legislature of any age or any country whatever. I am, therefore, not only 
not prepared to bring forward any measure of the description alluded to by 
the noble lord, but I will at once declare that, as far as I am concerned, and 
as long as I hold any station in the Government of the country, I shall feel 
it my duty to resist such measures when proposed by others.” The publi- 
cation of this speech produced an excitement only inferior to that caused by 
the Polignac ordinances; and the names of the two men were more 
freely associated than ever. The Duke’s unpopularity was greatly increased 
by a supposed attempt to involve the King in its consequences. The 
freemen of London had elected, after an exciting contest, Alderman Key, 
as a reformer, to the mayoralty ; and the King and Queen had promised to 
honour the civic banquet on the 9th of November with their presence. The 
Lord Mayor thought proper to write to the Duke of Wellington, saying, 
that he had reason to fear some persons would take occasion of the vast 
assembly to give violent expression to their hostility to the Government; 
and suggesting that a large military force should accompany the procession 
into the city. Late on the evening of the 7th, the Home Secretary wrote 
to say that under the circumstances their Majesties must decline the 
intended visit. The announcement naturally filled the metropolis with 
alarm, and prepared the country to hear that the capital was the centre and 
scene of a revolutionary conspiracy. Of course the Opposition did not fail 
to reproach the Ministry with having brought things to such a pass that the 
Sovereign could not meet the citizens of London; but they did not content 
themselves with speeches. On the 15th, Sir Henry Parnell moved for a 
select committee on the civil list; and, with the help of a few Tories, 
carried it by a majority of 29 (233 to 204). Sir Robert Peel was imme- 
diately challenged as to whether or not the Ministry would resign, which he 
refused to answer. The next night Mr. Brougham was to have brought on 
a motion for parliamentary reform ; but it was anticipated by the announce- 
ment that Ministers had that morning resigned office, and that Earl Grey 
had been sent for by the King. 


The great change took by surprise even those who had been daily pre- 
dicting it as inevitable. And now an indescribable eagerness to know the 
composition of the new Ministers, took possession of the nation. As the 
names were read out in coffee-houses and to street groups, they were 
received with varied expressions of surprise, delight, satisfaction, or indif- 
ference. That Earl Grey should be Premier was the natural tribute to his 
years and consistency. Mr. Brougham was made Lord Chancellor because 
there was no other position which he could or would take; and a mingled 
feeling of exultation and regret was experienced at the announcement by 
his multitudinous admirers. Lord Durham—who as Mr. Lambton had been 
something more than a Whig—was perhaps next in popularity of the 
Ministry in which he was Lord Privy Seal; and next:to him, Sir James 
Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty. Lord Lansdowne was President of 
the Council; Lord Holland, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; Lord 
Althorp, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Melbourne, Home Secretary; 
Lord Hill, Commander-in-Chief; Lord Auckland, President of the Board 
of Trade; Lord John Russell, Paymaster of the Forces; and Mr. Poulett 
Thompson, Treasurer of the Navy. The Canningites obtained a con- 
siderable share of the appointments—Lord Palmerston being Foreign 
Secretary; Lord Goderich, Colonial Secretary; Mr. C. Grant, President 
of the Board of Control; and Mr. C. Wynne, Secretary-at-War. Mr. 
Denman was the Attorney-General, and Sir William Horne, Solicitor- 
General. Lord Anglesey returned to the government of Ireland, with 
Plunket for Lord Chancellor, and Mr. Stanley as Chief Secretary. Strangest 
of all, the anti-Catholic Duke of Richmond was Postmaster-General. All 
the Ministers were re-elected, with the exception of Mr. Stanley, who was 
opposed and beaten by Henry Hunt at Preston, as a lesson to the new men 
that no very moderate measures were expected from them. Nothing was 
done in the session, except the passing of a Regenoy Bill; providing that 
in the event of the King leaving issue, the Queen should be Regent during 
the minority—if otherwise, the Duchess of Kent to be Regent during the 
minority of her daughter, the Princess Victoria. 


The House reassembled on the 3rd of February; and it was at once 
announced, that a scheme of Parliamentary reform had been agreed upon, 
and would be introduced as soon as the details could be completed. The 
Ist of March was fixed for the exposition of the project; and the interval 
was occupied chiefly with the presentation of vast numbers of petitions, and 
the discussion of the more salient. On the appointed day, Lord John 
Russell—to whom the honourable task had been committed—addressed 
himself, amidst the profound attention of a crowded House, to his great 
subject. He set out with the characteristic assurance, that he stood between 
the bigotry which refused all reform, and the fanaticism which would be 
content with only one particular project. But his own “ particular project“ 
was bolder than this introduction promised; insomuch that the Tories, who 
had listened for some time with tolerable composure, assured that only a 
pacificatory concession was intended, burst forth into exclamations of incre- 
dulity and indignation as the real nature of the scheme was developed. 
Sixty boroughs were to be disfranchised! and without compensation to the 
owners. Forty-seven were thenceforth to return only one member each. 
Half a million voters were to be added to the constituencies of the three 
kingdoms, by the extension of the suffrage to the inhabitants of houses rated 
at £10 a-year. Seven nights of debate, in the course of which seventy 
orators delivered themselves, followed the motion for leave to introduce the 
bill; but it was carried without a division, as the opposition had not com- 
pleted its organization. Popular feeling wavered for a moment as to the 
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acceptance of a measure which, though thus large, was much narrower than 
some of its authors had taught the people they had a right to receive and 
the power to extort ; throughout the country the question was debated in the 
political unions ; it was—perhaps more generously than wisely—resolved to 
accept this instalment of justice, and all the support that wide-spread 
organisations, countless petitions, and monster meetings, could yield, was 
given, with the enthusiasm of unconscious generosity, to the Whig leaders. 
The second reading was moved on the 2ist. It was then seen that the 
anti-Reformers had closed their divided ranks, the old Protestant party for- 
getting its anger towards Wellington and Peel in the presence of a common 
danger, and trimmers who had given up the Church without a struggle 
making a desperate stand for the retention of their pocket boroughs and 
absentee constituents. After two nights’ debating—in which the new Irish 
members, Mr. Shiel and Mr. Wyse exerted the eloquence that had been so 
effective in the Catholic agitation—the second reading was carried by a 
majority of one [302 to 301]. Ministers did not dissolve nor resign, but on 
the 10th moved that the House go into committee on the bill. The Oppo- 
sition seized upon a weak point in the scheme—the reduction in the aggre- 
gate number of members, and moved as an amendment a resolution against 
that reduction. Two nights more of debating followed—in which Mr. 
Lytton Bulwer made his début as a Reformer, and Mr. Hawkins, the clever 
nominee of a borough-owning Tory Peer, defended the system of which he 
was an illustration. The amendment was carried by a majority of eight 
[299 to 291]. Ministers had now no alternative but to resign or dissolve— 
and they chose the latter. The King was for some time reluctant to dissolve ; 
but his consent was prompt enough when told that the Lords had agreed to 
meet at noon, for the purpose of considering an address to his Majesty 
deprecating the exercise of the royal prerogative. ‘“ Send for a hackney- 
coach,” was the well-known expression by which he indicated his haste to 
vindicate the Crown right. His actual appearance in the House of Lords, 
robed and attended, scarcely repressed the tumult that had prevailed there 
on the news of his approach; and the Commons were summoned from a 
scene of confusion, in which even Sir Robert Peel had become hotly excited. 
In a brief formal speech the Houses were prorogued; and the next day the 
Gasette proclaimed an appeal from the sovereign to the people on their own 
behoof. 


Side by side with this and similar documents, were proclamations respect- 
ing that destroying angel, the cholera, which had for some time been 
watched with dread on its westward progress; and apprehensions of sudden 
and widespread death mingled with the political excitement, which had now 
reached to an unparalleled height, but was to rise still higher. The disso- 
lution was celebrated by a general illumination in London, and the populace 
vented their fury on the windows of the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Baring, and 
other prominent anti-reformers. The elections were quickly got through ; 
and they proved, as had been expected, almost the annihilation of the 
Tories. Sir Edward Knatchbull, Sir R. Vyvyan, Lord Norreys, and 
Mr. Bankes, were among the rejected by the counties. The Lowthers 
only obtained one seat in the two counties which they had previously com- 
manded ; and the Duke of Newcastle could do nothing with “ his own” in 
Newark or any part of Notts. In the towns, the non-electors made it 
almost impossible for a Tory candidate to show his face or get a vote. The 
division lists of the last session had been well conned, and scarcely one of 
the large constituencies returned a man whose name was on the wrong side 
—even the Radical Sir Robert Wilson was rejected by Southwark, for an 
eccentric vote against reducing the number of members—and pledges were 
everywhere exacted of support to “ the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill.“ The new House met on the lich of June, and on the 
24th, Lord John Russell reintroduced the bill, with such alterations as 
were suggested by the population returns, the census having been taken 
that year. Atthe advice of Sir Robert Peel, who, fortunately for the party, 
owned a private borough, the first reading was unopposed; and he would 
have waived discussion upon the principle of the bill, but Sir Charles 
Wetherell and the majority of the Tories resolved upon trying the effect of 
dogged resistance. The second reading was carried by à majority of 130 
[361 to 231]. On the 12th of July it was proposed to go into committee. 
One of the first amendments proposed would have given the representative 
of each of the boroughs put down for disfranchisement a right to be heard 
at the bar; and this was, of course, defeated by a large majority. One 
night an adjournment was moved at twelve o’clock, and negatived. 
It wos repeated, and again negatived, by about two hundred to 
forty. Sir Charles declared he would persist in making a score of 
divisions, and he succeeded in keeping Ministers and their supporters in 
the House till seven o’clock in the morning, when a compromise was 
effected. Only on one important question were Ministers defeated—the 
introduction of what is known as the Chandos clause; giving the county 
franchise to tenants-at-will paying above £50 of annualrent. Lord Althorp 
resisted the proposal, on the ground that these tenants-at-will could not be 
independent electors; and that when their subservience to the landlords 
was seen, an agitation for the ballot would set in. But Mr. IIume and the 
Radicals supported the amendment, anxious to extend the franchise to the 
utmost, and not displeased with the prospect of a separate agitation for the 
ballot; and the clause was adopted by a majority of 84. Not till the 15th 
of September was the bill got through committee. There was another 
debate on the third reading, ending in a division of 113 to 58; and three 
nights’ more on the question that “ this bill do pass.” ‘The last division in 
the Commons (September the 22nd) was 345 to 236. Next day, Lord 
John, and a hundred of his supporters, carried up the bill to the dreaded 
Lords. W. W. 
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COURT, OFFICIAL, AND PERSONAL | LITERATURE. conceived in so virulent a spirit as likely to over- 
NEWS. } — shoot the object of the writer in bringing contempt 


Our Postacript will probably announce the Queen’s 
oded at Einen on her way from Balmoral 
southward, Her ajesty is to lunch at Lancaster 
at two o'clock 2 an — — to Liver. 

1—170 miles. Li the 
will advance to Worsley, and : 
chester ; resting 

Lorp Joux R still! 
has a * — 15 from the 
madock, Asaph’s. 
are expected to be in London 
week. 


Lond Carew, Lieutenant of Wexford County, has 
obtained the ribbon of St. Patrick, which the death 
of Lord Clare has placed at her Majesty's disposal. 


Ma, man the eminent yew the 
flute, has recently been appointed to the Queen's 
private band, and solo-flutiet to her Majesty. 

Mu. Busrarous Tovr Nicoras has been appointed 
Consul in the Society or Leeward Islands, in the 
Pacific ; to reside at Tahiti, 


Mra. WII Ricxzrorp Cotuztt, formerly M.P. 
for Lincolnshire, has been declared 6 bankrupt. 
Since he left Parliament, Mr. Collett had been 
engaged in several speculations, some of them in 
Ireland, which have turned out unsuccessful. 


Tue Ea or Liverroot— half-brother to the 
celebrated Premier of that title, and his successor in 
the peerage—died on Friday, in the 67th year of his 
age, at Buxted. park, Sussex, He hed been suffering 
from an attack of pleurisy, and was found dead at 
the foot of his bed, after having taken a foot-bath. 
Leaving no issue, the title is extinct, 


Lorgp Starrorp—who in 1824 succeeded, by the 
reversal of attainder, to the honours of the ancient 
house of Jerningham—died on Saturday, at Hampton 
Court, in his 81st year. 


Viscount Bottrwproxs—the fourth of that name, 
and filth Viscount St, John—died on Wednesday 
last, near Elgin. He was born in 1786. 


Lonẽů CaLtuorrs—well known to the frequenters 
‘of the May meetings anti-Exeter Hall—died a few 
days since in Lyons, aged 64. He was a descendant 
of the celebrated Staffordshire antiquary, Richard 
Gough. 

Mus. Suerwoop, the authoress, died rather sud- 
denly at her residence, Yelverton-place, Twicken- 
ham, on Monday, the 22nd ult. This venerable lady 
was in her 77th year. 


All 


Sin Josnva WatmsteY—in company with Mr. 
W. J. Fox, M. P., and Rupert Kettle, Esq.—has 
visited his constituents, the electors of Bolton, and 
received from them a cordial acknowledgment of 
his faithful services to them and the t cause of 
Reform, Mr. Fox also addressed to the mee an 
eloquent speech, and was the object of much enthu- 
siasm. 

Mu. Hume iu tas Hioutanps,—After — 
with his constituents and addressing the electors o 
the Angus burghs, the member for Montrose 
ceeded along the east coast of Scotland and the 
shores of the Moray Firth, as far as Redcastle, the 
seat of Mr. H. Baillie, M.P., for Inverness-shire, 
where, together with Miss Hume, he remained for a 
few days, and then returned south, Redcastle bein 
withi a very short distance of Inverness, the 
of the Highlands, the town authorities took advan- 
tage of Mr. Hume’s proximity to ~~ his 
ance of the freedom of the bh. hon 
proposition was accepted, and the ceremony of pre- 
sentation took place in public. Mr. Hume spoke 
for upwards of an hour and a half. The main 


subject of discourse was his own career in Parlia- 


ment, principally since the of the Reform 
Bill. e probable merits and demerits of the new 
Reform Bill were then canvassed at considerable 
length, and the veteran Reformer concluded with 
an expression of his hope that the day is not far 
distant when England will boast of triennial Parlia- 
ments, an enlarged suffrage, vote by ballot, reduced 
expenditure, and diminished taxation. 


A GeneraL Fresnoipsr’s Peamangent Benarir 
Buripine Society has been established in London, 
founded on the same basis as the Birmingham Asso- 
ciation, Its leading object is to enable the members 
of freehold land societies to erect buildings on their 
land by supplying them with funds, and to give them 
the opportunity of buying out their land instead of 
m >'guging it. 

Tus Loxbox Tempsranos Laaevus—a new tee- 
total organization—held an inaugural meeting on 
Monday evening, at Exeter Hall. In the absence of 
Lawrence Heyworth, Esq., M.P., Mr. George 
Cruikshank presided, Mr. Thomas Beggs read a 
paper on the economical and moral aspect of the 
Temperance question; and several addresses were 
delivered, | 

A Revenues Orricsr, named Bolton, has met his 
death by testing aconite (wolfsbane), in the pur- 
ruance of his duties at the St. Katherine’s Docks. 
Ile was opening a case of medicated liquors, and 
tasted the contents of a bottle, not observing that 
* Poisou" was written within the lid of the box. 
The surgeon to whom the unfortunate man applied, 
stated that the spoonful he had taken was sufficient 
to kill five persons! The coroner's jury ret 
the following verdict ;—*t That the deceased met his 
death accidentally, and they (the jury) would sug- 
geat to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, that 


bh permit should bear the word“ 


the natute of the article itself,“ 


poison’ as 


* 


THE PERIODICALS (OCTOBER). 


As might be sup , Romanism occupies no 
small space in the CuouncH OF ENGLAND QuaR- 
TEBLY Review. Indeed, from the 2 — 
given to chia topic, it might be thought that Popery 
was the wg enemy to religion in the present 
day — infidelity, scepticism, and indifferentism, 
| being only subordinate evils. The Review opens 
yale on gaticle. on © The Cessing Crime, 0 dag der 
quisition on the Apocalypse, with a special bearing 
upon Papal assumptions, an explanation of Mr, 
Filiott’s terpretations, and winding up, with some 


arguments in favour of the s vent of the 
Millennium. As a variation 1. — theme, 
follows Semi-Popish Ritual,” detailing the Trac- 
tarian mummeries at St. Saviour’s, Leeds, with a 
view to give a complete picture of Puseyism in 
practice. The writer, however, does not attach 
much importance to the Papal ion Bill, 
but teal affirms “the evil is much more deeply 
seated than can be touched by any such law as 
his,” and thinks that, “if, unhappily, any confi-. 
ence should be placed in this law, as a means of 
— to an at extent, the spread of the 

men Catholic faith amongst us, it will without 
doubt, be the most fatal act which ever passed the 
British Legislature.” Popish ritual within the 
Church is a much more dangerous enemy than 
Papal aggression from without.” Great praise is 
bestewed upon the manifesto issued by the bench 
ol bishops in March last, in reference to ritual 
observances, but complaint is made of the reluct- 
ance of those prelates in putting in practice their 
anti-Tractarian views. following is a home 


“ After the issuing of such an Address as this, itis 
| remarkable that the very prelates by whom it was issued, 
in their capacity of ex-officio members of the Committee 
of the National Society, allow, in at least one of the 
training institutions of that society—namely, St. Mark’s 
—a continuance of many of these very innovations 

ainst which they have so boldly raised their voice. 

he chapel and chapel services of St. Mark's are a sort 
of miniature of St. Saviour’s and its ritual; and, if it 
were wanted to multiply infinitely the whole system of 
St. Saviour's, and plant an off-shoot from it in every 
town and village — the country, it is difficult 
to imagine any more effectual means of accomplishing 
such an object than is supplied by the chapel of St. 
Mark's and the services of the Broadway Church, at 
which the Westminster masters and mistresses in train- 
ing attend. Highly educated and carefully trained, with 
their heads, at the same time, stuffed full of nonsense 
about the importance of intoning, and choral services, 
and surplices, and turning to the east, and other such 
like matters, these young persons are sent down into 
e the most remote part of the country, to teach the 
ren of the labouring classes, and give a tone to the 
labouring classes themselves. . Hitherto, as we 
have already observed, the perversions to Rome have 
been chiefi — the higher classes. Bat if masters, 
accustomed from the first to a Popish ritual, in training 
schools under the immediate sanction of the whole 
bench of bishops, are sent down to our remote country 
villages, a taste amongst the labouring classes for the 
same meretricious exterior, to the neglect of real vital 
godliness, will be the inevitable consequence; and the 
thence to Rome will be as easy as sure as it was 


N 


irom St. Saviour’s in Leeds. There will, in that 


The Roman priest will 


through the age 0 
— sombanrice, It is wonderful that the right 
reverend bench is blind to this most imminent danger. 


Martyrs of the Reformation” is a rambling, 
historical reminiscence, with an anti-Papal bearing, 
in which we look in vain for any reference to the 
Nonconforming martyrs, who suffered at that 
period under the hands of State Church Protes- 
tantism. “The Confessional” is the title of a 
fourth article on the same hackneyed theme. 
“The Church of England and the Church of 
Rome,” a fifth. What may be their character, we 
really cannot say. ‘There is a limit to everything, 
and we confess that our 22 had become ex- 
hausted, as we almost despairingly turned over 
the leaves, and resolved to avoid a surfeit on such 
indigestible mental food. But we were induced 
to relent on dipping into “ Despotism and Roman- 
ism,” albeit it was the sizth disquisition on the 
dreaded theme—for catching sight of Mr. Glad - 
stone” and “ Naples,” we were curious to ascertain 
what the Conservative CouRCH or ENGLAND 
QUARTERLY had to say on such atopic. With 
the exception of a few sentences, the article might 
have been written by a thorough-going Liberal — 
so heartily does the review. concur in all the 
denunciations of Neapolitan ei delty contained in 
Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet. If the anti-Papal 
furor has had no other good effect, it has at least 
considerably changed the current of feeling in 
high quarters in reference to foreign politics. One 
is really startled to find Tory and High Church 
writers dealing so unsparingly with continental 
despotism, and in their zeal against Romanism 
running far in advance of their ordinary opinions 
—almost rushing into Radicalism. Turning from 
lemical to literary topics—in the latter respect, 
: the REVIEW is more to our taste, with the exdép- 
tion of an articlé on “Qaskeristn,” @ carioatu 
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be no need of P aggression. 
only need to walk quietly over the course, which the | lig 
so-called Protestant schoolmaster has prepared for him. 
5 ‘the — — io . * l be 6 yf 
to mother ots,” it we 
F schoolmasters trained in semi- 


upon the system and its su 


rters. In Poetry 
and renee ye 1 Charles 


ackay comes in for a 


fair ise ; andin a notice of the life of 
Dr. Coplestou, late Bi of Llandaff, some credit 
is given to the efforts of Di in the cause of 
| re in the Principality; we hope, therefore, 


the Church organ will not be alarmed if we state 
our belief that there is, on the whole, a spirit of 

liberality in ite pages, which we hope 
can acknowledge the reason- 


ples of entire religious 

. lality of the State and 

vested interests at present ents it from ac- 
knowledging. We will ude by two extracts 


—one taken from a review of Dr. Croty’s “ Scenes 
from Scripture,” and the other from an interesting 
notice of the Life of the late Rev. E. Bicker- 
steth,— both men of note in the present day, and 

of the Episcopal 


in their several spheres pillars 
Charch :— 

Ide prominent characteristic of Dr. Croly’s poetry 
is . While the great mass of imaginative 
writers are forced back by the poverty of their ideas on 
the thought of other men, our author luxuriates in his 
intellectual wealth, He seizes upon a sublime fact with 
the of a giant, and clothes it in the exhaustless 
riches of his gorgeous i tion. But Dr. Croly is 
nota popular poet; and, it may be, has never to 
be one. As we have before said, he soars above the 
sympathies of the million—the path of hie genius has 
been in the higher air—among the stars and the storm 
clouds; or, if it visit earth, it is to mingle in the com- 
motions of nations and the strife of the battle-field. His 
towering mind, identifying itself with the sublimities of 
nature, is at home in the convulsions of the earthquake, 
the roar of the and tho crash of the storm. It 
is with the sterner and wilder of the human 
heart only that it deigns to deal. It rarely condescends 
to the tler feelings of domestic life; and, when & 
does, still more rarely with success. And so it is in his 
_— speeches and sermons, and for the same reason. 

e is not what is called a‘ popular preacher.” He 
drags us along, chained to the chariot-wheels of his 
stupendous eloquence: we look up at him always with 
admiration, often with wonder, but we are seldom 
touched, and never persuaded. The grander his sub- 
ject, the more triumphant and complete his success. 

ome of his pulpit portraits from the Old Testament are 
masterpieces—the outline bold and vigorously graphic 
—the colouring rich and truthfully oriental. fis phy- 
sical endowments, too, vastly enhance the effect of his 
eloquence; he has a voice of singular sweetness and 
power; a commanding figure, while his action, though 
energetic, is graceful and utterly unstudied. He never 
hesitates for a word, aud it is always the best one. And 
yet poets and preachers of far feebler powers have a 

rmer hold on the public mind, because they address 
themselves rather to the sympathies than the intellect.” 

„Edward Bickersteth was a labourer in Christ's vine- 
yard of nocommon character, of very uncommon Zeal, 
and of very enlarged benevolence: he thought thin 
possible which few even of his own most attached frien 
and warmest admirers could think of otherwise than as 
impossible : he thought the spirit of love could accom- 

things as yet unaccomplished—could make all who 
name the name of Christ to love one another with a pure 
heart fervently. . . In him, indeed, was verified, 
on this subject especially the [Evangelical Alliance}, as 
on many other subjects generally, that charity which 
hopeth all things, beareth all things, endurenh all things, 
and he had much to endure in this matter that ly 

lieved his own spirit ; but that had little power to dim 

e brightness of his own hopes, and none whatever to 
chill his charity and love for those whom he ever de- 
hted to consider and to call his brethren, It was 
probably owing to the predominance of this feeling, to 
the general benevolence of his heart and of his thoughts 
towards others, that, humanly speaking. kept back Ed- 
ward Bickersteth from breaking down much sooner than 
he did. His labours, daily and continually, mentally 
and physically, far exceeded those that could be under- 
gone by ordinary men; and the multiplicity of the 

upon which he was incessant! , and the 
uteness of the details connec 


e 
with them with 
which he was so frequently obliged to store his mind 
and to burden his 1 rendered his labours more 
than usually arduous, and the wear and tear of the in- 
tellect more than commonly speedy and destructive. 
But a spirit of love animated him to undertake and to 
carry on all thathe did. The love of God and the love 
of his neighbour were with him the mainspring of all 
his movements: his delight was in doing to all and 
in thinking charitably of all; that it might truly be said 
of him that his love towards God lightened all the labours 
he undertook for men. His life was a labour of love for 
the human race ; and to promote the eternal happiness 
of the whole human family, he devoted all the powers of 
his soul, the faculties of his mind, and accounted no la- 
bours too great, and no exertions that could be made 
too arduous, to be withheld. In Edward Bickersteth, 
therefore, there would seem to have been a most happy 
compination of charity and zeal—neither in excess, but 
a very large measure of both—that enabled him through- 
out his rather lengthened life to do more for missions in 
the world—to do more for the furtherance of the gospel 
among heathen nations—than hundreds of his contem- 
es whose hearts wert nevertheless with him, and 


— contributions, liberally bestowed, powerfully 
assisted him. 


We have another Quarterly before us, the WEsT- 
MINSTER; but its table of contents indicates that 
it must not be judged of hastily, and will well bear 
keeping for one week. We pass then to BLACK- 
wooD—always u favourite, despite his incorrigible 
Toryism. e have this month but one political 
article—“ The Experiment,” and perceiving that 
thereby is meant free-trade, we confess to recoiling 
from its perusal. The first paper is an eulogistic 
but discriminate review of the works of Mr. Helps 
—for such, it appears, is the name of the author of 
“Friends in Council,” and “ Companions of m 


Solitude.” The last named work {fs justly rank 


1861. 
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as the best of Mr. Help’s productions; and the 
former is the subject of some well-written but not 
always right-hearted criticism. The reviewer 
ventures a palliation of American slavery, to which 
Mr. Helps gives no quarter; and by no means par- 
ticipates the author’s dislike to the social action of 
the State. The following passage has the merit of 
putting the latter question as cleverly as we 
remember ever to have seen it put :— 


When there is a good end to be attained, which 
cannot be secured by separate and individual effort, and 
which cannot be attained by an effort of the national 
will through the organs of Government, there you have 
made out an indisputable case for the interference of the 
Legislature. It is not a good end if it be not worth the 
costly or cumbrous machinery you put in motion to ac- 
complish it. In that case it is a slight and trivial object. 
Now, great sanitary measures answer entirely to the 
criterion we have given ; they are of indisputable utility, 
worth any canceivable cost. The object to be attained 
is one which requires co-operation, which cannot be 
attained by separate and voluntary efforts; and it is one 
within the scope and power of legislation. * The Athe- 
man in the comedy,’ writes Mr. Helps, ‘ wearied of 
war, concludes a separate peace with the enemy for him- 
self, his wife, his children, and his servant,’ But it is 
only in the comedy that such a separate peace is possible. 
And it would be a still groser fiction that would repre- 
sent any one of our citizens, buried in the living mass of 
a town population, making a private treaty against foul 
air and filthy drainage, for himself, his wife, his children 
and his servant. If his neighbour can make money by 
poisoning the air, or if he has but a senseless or de- 
praved nostril, the whol district must suffer.” 


The other articles of this number are of only 
moderate merit. 


In the variety and attractiveness of its articles 
we have seldom met with a more interesting num- 
ber of the Ectectic Review than the present. 
Lamartine’s “ Restoration of the Monarchy in 
France” on occasion for an interesting and 
graphic sketch of the events of that period, 
founded on the narrative of the “eloquent poet 
of history.” Of the work itself the reviewer 
says :— 

“ Lamartine’s work is not that which the philo- 
sophie student of history would choose; it is not a 
production which would suit statesmen or politicians ; 
but to those who wish to feel breathless interest, who 
delight in gorgeous pictures, in poetic descriptions, in 
dramatic scenes, in elaborate characters, in historic 

arallels, the work before us will be truly welcome, 
There is too much straining for effect, too much 
theatrical glitter, too much of Homer, too little of 
Herodotus, It is, in fact, the romance of history, with 
scrupulous fidelity in the grest leading facts, but a 
minuteness in details which looks like imagination.” 


Mr. Greg’s “Creed of Christendom” — another 
of the now numerous class of modern publications 
designed to undermine the foundations of Chris- 
tianity by assailing its internal evidences, and 
especially by shaking our faith in the authen- 
ticity of Scripture—is analyzed with a skilful 
hand. The electic throws out a_ timely 
warning on the duty of Christians in refer- 
ence to the scepticism of the present day — 
advice much more needful, in our view, than that 
which recommends a concentration of strength in 
attacking that form of religious error least likely 
to lay hold of the increasing intelligence of the 
age :— 

„They who devoutly labour to bring about a new and 
more fitting style of presenting the ancient truths of the 
gospel, have a serious and burdensome duty to fulfil. 
Denounced, by those who take no pains to learn the true 
state of affairs, as innovators on the good old teaching of 
our fathers, they have to lay their account with sus- 
picions, misconceptions, and misrepresentations, while 
weg ave repulsing the opponents of the faith, sustained 
in their lonely toil by the truth which they are defending, 
and by the Master whom they love to serve. In no 
querulous spirit, but with zeal for a cause which be- 
comes every day more dear to us, we appeal to our 
Christian, specially to our Nonconformist, readers. We 
fear that they are little aware of the pretent state of 
the question between believers and disbelievers of the 
— — We can confidently assure them, from our own 

nowledge, that it is not what it once was. We call 
upon the teachers of the churches, upon the Christian 
literati of our country, and on every intelligent member 
of our arn communities, to look into this matter. 
We need a more exact knowledge of the holy Scriptures 
—a more enlightened apprehension of the place they 
occupy in the literature of the world—a more thorough 
acquaintance with the kind of difficulties which beset 
inquisitive and truth-loving minds—a more complete 
mastery of the true science of criticism — a more 
Catholic humanity—a more profound, vital, and spi- 
ritual theology—a more reasoned and earnest conviction 
of the life-giving truths of Christ—a more elevated and 
practical outworking of the revealed relation of the 
spirit of truth to the redeemed Church of the living God, 
Strong in our own belief that the Bible is even more than 
all that Christians generally hold it to be, we earnestly 
desire that it may be intelligently appreciated, wisely 
expounded, fervently loved, as containing the authentic 
records of the doings and the sayings of God in the re- 
velation of his grace to man . Nov is not the 
time, certainly, for vaunting eulogies on the Bible, or 
for sweeping denunciations of Popery on this side, or 
German infidelity on that, but for a calm, investigating, 
humble study of the Bible for our personal guidance, 
and for a well-informed declaration of our reasons for 
revering it above all other books. 


A summary of the leading facts detailed in the 
first volume of Mr. Mayhew’s “ London Labour 
and the London Poor,” reads almost like a ro- 
mance. Scarcely credible is the fact that the 
street-folk of London number upwards of 50,000, 
and that their yearly takings amount to £2,600,000 
a-year, This wandering race, which is described as 


it a nation of men, women, and children in London, 
overwhelmed by ignorance, vice, and poverty—a 
dangerous leaven in our society, a slumbering fire 
which may one day break out and devastate the 
higher regions of the commonwealth,” increases 
faster than any other section of the community. 
“A portentous fact, when we remember that in 
the United States the contrary is true. There, the 
prosperous multiply; here, the The writer 
calls for legislative inquiry and interference, but 
does not point out the specific mode in which it 
would reach the evil. He rather deprecates 
charity“ and“ private enterprise,” in the attempt 
to elevate these dangerous classes; trusting alone 
to the interference of Parliament to ameliorate 
their condition. No doubt the Legislature may do 
much indirectly to mitigate this great evil, but we 
are equally satisfied that a state of things which to 
A great extent springs out of social habits and 
arrangements will scarcely be affected, much less 
uprooted, by Acts of Parliament. We are, there- 
fore, sorry to see the self-déenying efforts of volun- 
tary zeal which, although but partially applied, has 
already done so much in elevating the condition of 
the poor, thus slighted and distrusted without any 
other plan being suggested than legislative inter- 
ference. Has the “paternal” system of Govern- 
ment tended to the social elevation of the people 
on the continent? Mr. Gladstone's letters on 
Naples are the subject of an interesting article, 
and the recent revelations of episcopal cupidity 
furnish a topic in which the delinquencies of State. 
churchism are boldly and unsparingly exposed. 
The only other article we have space to mention is 
a critique on recent poetry, evidently from the pen 
of a = pre — 1 literateur, .* which — 
rising of a new poetical luminary in the poetica 

horizon is heralded by a flourish 2 trumpets, and 
various selections from a manuscript poem entitled 
a “Life Fragment” are given, in justification of 
the high encomiums bestowed upon the youthful 
bard. The name of the poetical debutante is 
Alexander Smith. He is twenty-one years of age, 
and is engaged in commercial pursuits in Glasgow, 
but is as yet unable to run the risk of publishing 
on his own account. The public is emphatically 
warned not to neglect “one of the finest poets, 
perhaps, indeed, one promising to be the finest 
since Campbell which Glasgow has produced.” We 
hope, on the other hand, that Mr. Smith will not be 
too hastily induced by this flattering opinion of 
his genius to commit himself to the perils of a 
literary career. 


Tux CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR is worthy to follow 
the veteran we have just named, and is more 
faithful than he to principles both profess. It 
develops in every successive number an earnest- 
ness in the advocacy of what is emphatically “ the 
present truth,” and at the same time a freedom 
from bigotry to one or two ideas, that contrasts 
refreshingly with the alternately lackadaisical and 
ferocious tune of some other magazines, similar in 
title, and, we believe, having a — common 
object. The present number begins wich an 
article in advocacy of “ the ballot;” and closes 
with the usual Monthly Retrospect, urging radical- 
ism in politics as religion in social action, from 
every incident of the day. Of the other articles we 
can only name one—“ Recent English Scepticism” 
—and that because it contains some facts relative 
to the subject that many may be glad to learn. 


A new and improved series of Dr. Kitto’s 
JouRNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE commences 
with the present month, and will, we doubt not, 
find favour with the increasing class of Scripture 
students, as well as with the numerous admirers of 
Dr. Kitto’s indefatigable Biblical researches. It 
comprises articles on“ A new explanation of the 
taxing in Luke ii. 1—65,” “The Jesuits,” “The 
Sabbath Day,” “ Davidson's Introduction to the 
New Testament,” “ Wycliffe’s Bible,” “The Sep- 
tennary arrangement of Scripture,” “ The Rephaim, 
and their connexion with Egyptian History,” 
“Modern Judaism,” “Scripture Parallelisms,” 
„ Queried Texts,” “The Evangelization of India,” 
and Correspondence on texual criticism, &c.; 
the latter an excellent feature, calculated to 
greatly further the object for which the periodical 
is established. Without subscribing to all the 
sentiments contained in the above articles, we may 
say that they exhibit much erudition, and an en- 
larged view of the aim and scope of the Christian 
dispensation. We shall be glad to hear that Dr. 
Kitto’s valuable journal finds a wide and increas- 
ing class of readers. 


The AMERICAN MAGAZINE is a new candidate for 
popular support. Its object is to familiarize us 
with the spirit of American periodical literature, 
by culling its choicest flowers, and presenting them 
to the British public; or, to use the language of 
the “ Introduction,” by introducing amongst us 
“the best and varied fugitive literary efforts of 
the oldest and most promising of the young Ame- 
rican authors.” The new aspirant for popular sup- 
port is therefore simply a scissors and paste affair 
—an attempt to set up business on borrowed 
capital. Such a project is more in accordance 


with Yankee “smartness” than with our old- 


fashioned notions of respecting 


li rty. 
We can — imagine that a — Gove 
“ got up” with so little trouble, will prove attrac- 
tive enough, and rather wonder whether, if it 
should succeed, any of its profits will be devoted 
to the benefit of the class on whose mental labour 
it thrives. 

The Art JOURNAL brings with it a reminder 
that we are about to lose a source of entertain- 
ment and instruction which has been greatly 
enjoyed, and will, we should think, be tly 
missed—we allude to the Industrial Exhibitis ’ 
the illustrated of which is concluded in 
this number. The handsome acknowledgments 
here made to exhibi artists, vers, and 
printers, are most justly due ; while the public are 
indebted to the enterprise of the i of the 
ournal for a souvenir of the Eb bition, which 
will, we think, exceed in beauty, though not in 
completeness, any illustrated work on the subject 
which has yet been 132 Handsomely 
bound in a volume, as it may be, it will make a 
Christmas present, not to be surpassed in pictorial 
attractiveness, or in real interest, by any annual or 
gift-book published, 


Few of the smaller periodical publications ex- 
hibit greater ability and power of ment in 
furtherance of its specific object than the HERALD 
or Peace. To have to do with so skilful a con- 
troversialist, must be no slight matter. The 
present number somewhat roughly handles the 
opinions of two eminent men on the subject of 
war—Dr. Vaughan, as expressed at a recent meet- 
ing at 8 in — of — Mr. 

n “ History of Europe. 
permit, we would give a specimen of the atyle in 
which their opinions are dealt with by the HERALD 
OF PEACE. 

Four monthly parts of Mr. Cassell’s ILLus- 
TRATED EXHIBITOR have now been published, and 
are a monument of cheapness and of the pub- 
lisher’s enterprise. Every contains a wood- 
cut, besides much interesting letter-press; and, 
although the illustrations are not done in the 
highest style of art, are original and faithful 
records of the contents of the Crystal Palace. We 
have no doubt that the sale of this inexpensive 
publication will continue long after the close of 
the Great Exhibition, and be regarded as a valua- 
ble record of the great event by thousands to 
whose means more expensive works are inac- 
cessible. 

We must simply acknowledge the receipt of 
Hodd's [NsTRUCTOR — — engraving 
of the Rev. John Thomson, of Duddingston), the 
CuRIsTiAN RevorMeER, the Scorrisu TEMPER- 
ANCE Review, the UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
MAGAZINE, the Local Preacners’ MAGAZINE, 
the TEACHERS’ OFFERING, and the EVANGELICAL 
MAGAZINE, our space already being exhausted. 


My First Grief ; or, Recollections of a Beloved Sister. 
A Memoir and Autobiography. By A Provincia 
Surnexon. Bath: Bions and Goodwin. London: 
James Nisbet and Co., Berners-street. 


Tus author of this work has blended in one narrative 
the story of his own life and memorials of a departed 
sister. The incidents are few and unremarkable; but 
related with agreeable simplicity and ardent affection. 
The “ beloved sister it deplores appears to have been 
intelligent and pious ; but singularly amiable and attrac- 
tive, rather than distinguished by superior spiritual ex- 
cellence. Two remarkable prophetic dreams are men- 
tioned as preceding her illness and death, on which we 
need not venture an opinion. A considerable part of 
the volume is taken up with reflections, which scarcely 
assist the narrative, and are not very closely connected 
with its subject. These occasional episodes, however, 
if not quite in place, are in themselves intelligent and 
pleasing. The author is apparently a man of deep feeling 
and piety, as also of poetic temperament and various 
culture. He has rather poured out his heart in this 
little work, than given a sketch of the sister who is pro- 
fessedly its subject ; still less has he attempted anything 
like complete biography, or the development of charao- 
ter which the reader might sympathise with and admire, 
The want of unity of purpose, and the dash of egoism 
that pervades the digressions, leave, on the whole, the 
impression of weakness ; notwithstanding that the book 
shows literary ability that might have raised it higher, 
and has the charm which fine affections always exercise, 
so that we are unwilling to blame. 

Walks through Paradise. A Guide to the Young in the 


study of the Primeval History of Man, By Davin 
Moses. London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Tus little work traces the successive incidents in the 
Paradisaical history; embodying in its narrative much 
judicious exposition, educing important principles, and 
conveying sound practical instruction. It is written 
with intelligence, simplicity, and good taste; and forms 
an illustrative comment on the first pages of human 
history, well suited to interest young people, and to 
impress on their minds and hearts the sublimest and 
most useful truths, Itis no modification of our good 
opinion to say, that we do not agree in every partioules 
interpretation, and thet we think the title the least 
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attractive part of the book. Although the author bears 
a Jewish name, we happen to know that he never was, 
and is not by descent, a Jew; and believe he will be 
recognised by many readers as having lectured through- 
out the country as the faithful agent of the Peace Society, 
when the cause of Peace had fewer friends and less 
brilliant successes. 


Something New from the & Garden. Brought by 
Sister, for Ida, Agnes, and Ernie. London: Groom- 
bridge and Sons, Paternoster - row. 


Tus is one of the most captivating and delightful of 
recent books for children. In originality and imagina- 
tiveness it excels most things of the kind of English 
birth. 80 fresh and genial is it, that we read right on 
to the close. It has moral uses, also, not suggested at 
the end, but felt and understood in every turn and inci- 
dent of the narratives. There is not a particle of non- 
sense in the book—either frivolous or solemn: neither 
meaningless amusement, nor unamusing preachment. 
We warmly recommend the book to all little people; 
and recommend the author to write more such. 

The State Churches in British Guiana, By the Rev. 


W. G. Barrett. London: British Anti-state-church 
Association, 41, Ludgate-hill. 


In this pamphlet “the test of experience” is applied to 
the State-payment of religion in our colonial dependen- 
cies. Mr. Barrett has had the advantage of some years’ 
personal observation of the influence of State Churches, 
in various forms, on the secular aud spiritual condition 
of a mixed people, and the interests of a colony. The 
results of his observation are here combined with his- 
torical and statistical information, diligently and care- 
fully extracted from blue books” and colonial 
Great research and intelligent grasp of the whole ques- 
tion are most apparent; and the statement of the past 
and present facts of this legislation for souls —as the 
author names it—is characterised by uncommon vigour 
and force. British Guiana is richly blest with ecclesi- 
astical establishments: they comprise the Church of 
Eogland, the Church of Scotland, the Dutch Reformed 
Church, the Roman Catholic Church; and (when the 
whole truth is told) a little page that waits to be served 
after these higher mightinesses, the Wesleyans, gather- 
ing up the fragments of State-pay, that nothing may be 
lost.“ The facts brought forward are truly astounding, 
and form, sitogether, an exposure which will “raise a 
dust in the colony, when this plain truth-telling 
pamphlet gets into circulation there, as ia sure to be 
the case. 

The State Church, its motives and ends, will be better 
understood for such publications as this; and we are glad 
to find that it is to be followed by similar historical 
statements respecting the Church cstablishments of our 
other colonies, 

The World- Religion ; or, the Fitness of Christianity to be 
tha Religion of the Whole Human Race. By J. 


Batpwin Brown, B.A. London: Ward and Co., 
Paternoster-row. 


Tuts lecture is worthy of general perusal. Its pro- 
positions are,—The truth of the idea—a world-religion ; 
the pretension of Christianity to be that world-religion ; 
and the power of Christianity to maintain its pretensions, 
and to be practically the religion of the world, The 
author confesses his obligations to Professor Maurice's 
„ Religions of the World and their relation to Christian- 
ity,“ and to Mr. Trench’s ‘‘ Unconscious Prophecies of 
Heathendom ;" and, indeed, his lecture is an echo of 
these works (and, we should be inclined to suppose, of 


some parts of Coquerel’s work on Christianity“ also), | 


although not to the loss either of the individuality of the 
lecturer, or originality of thought and illustration. In 
developing the power of Christianity to become the re- 
ligion of the world, Mr. Brown confesses thus to a creed 
of Christian Socialism—not inconsistent, however, in 
his view, with a fair and legitimate competition :— 


„ Christianity contains the germ of the social system 
of the world. little company at Jerusalem, which 
was of one accord, and broke bread from house to house 
in gladness and singleness of heart, was the germ of a 
socket which shall ultimately embrace the world. I do 
not say that the citizens of the world shall bave all things 
literal A. common, but I say that the world may become, 
and will become, a church. And I say, too, that in the 
church of the world, that spirit which made the early 
church so far communists shall reign, making all things 
common, after a nobler sort than a mere community of 
outward possessions. A community. in which all that a 
man is, and all that a man has, ball be felt to be not 
his own for selfish advantages, but his own for his bro- 
ther’s use and God's. This is true communism, of which 
all others are ghastly mimieries. And under- 
stand, young men, that during the next few years we 
shall have to learn—let us pray that we have not to learn 
it in bitterness and anguish—that the Christian princi- 
ple, Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil ye the 
aw of Christ,’ is the only principle which, 2 
socially, commercially, shall serve the need of the world. 
The selfish principle of man's relations, making self the 
centre, not God, is rapidly exhausting itself; the church 
principle will be the principle of society in future ages 
of the world.” 


This, again, is a liberalised expansion of views put 
forth by Professor Maurice and Mr. Kingsley; bat the 
stand-point of Mr. Brown proves favourable to a more 
comprehensive and spiritual—and less formal and 
mechanical — conception of the Church.“ In these 
views we do not lack both interest and hope. Mr. 
Brown is an honest, clear-minded eloquent, thinker and 
speaker ;—this lecture is fresh proof of it. 


Poems and Essays; or, a Book for the Times. By 


Datmocanpd. London: Partridge and Oakey, 


Paternoster-row. 

Ir ib said of this book in a prefatory note, that its 
contents have already appeared in periodicals ; and 
every page bears this specific mark—third-rate magazine 
writing. Amongst the verses called Poems” we really 
have sought in vain for one poetic line, image, or phrase. 
Amongst the Essays we can find plain, good sense: 
well enough for an ephemeral periodical, not pretending 
to much intelligence or character, but quite undeserving 
any other appearance in print. Green and gold, fine 
paper and good type, are quite wasted, we fear, in this 
case. Why the book should be called A Book for the 
Times we don't know :—is it possible that “the times 
ought to have been printed idle times ? —and idle, 
indeed, must they be, if no better work or play can be 
found than that afforded by Dalmocand.“ We believe 
that the author's sympathies and intents are of the 
purest and best; but it is impossible to accept a d00k on 
such a ground. These days of infinite publication are 
not days to encourage feeble and useless books ; and the 
convenience and interests of the public demand that a 
critic should plainly and kindly say so, when he finds a 
book to be such. 


An Address to the Students of Cheshunt College. De- 
livered by the Rev. W. H. Stowett, D. D. Second 
Edition. London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Tuts address was delivered nearly twelve months ago, 
by Dr. Stowell, on his appointment as President of 
Cheshunt College. As it did not then come under our 
notice, and has since reached a second edition, we are 
glad now to recommend it, not only to candidates for 
the ministry, but to studious young men in general. It 
is rich in weighty thoughts and practical wisdom ; and 
its manly and deep religiousness carries its suggestions 
to the inmost soul of the student. An exceedingly clear 
and chaste expression of his thoughts is well known to 
be characteristic of the author. We illustrate our 
opinion of Dr. Stowell’s production by extracting a few 
sentences — 


“If the habits of life on which you have entered are 
so eminently conducive to the perfecting of your 
humanity, I take leave to remind you that they are 
not to be less, but more, highly appreciated as aterili- 
aries to your spiritual progress as Christians, Chris- 
tianity is not the only means employed by God for the 
elevation of our race. It takes up all the elements of 
human improvement, pervading them with its sanctity, 
impregnating them with its vitality, and subordinating 
them to its own purpose, as the final and culminating 
glory both of man and of God. He who should know 
all that it is possible for man to know, would not, on 
that account, be proud, irreligious, and unchristian. 
The knowledge of Christianity, unattainable by any but 
the humble, believing, and devout—is indispensable to 
the comprehensive and symmetrical — 2 ee of other 
things; and the degree in which our knowledge, derived 
from various sources, is enlarged, becomes the measure 
of our intellectual progress towards the understanding 
of the gospel, in its luminous bearings on all the fields 
of truth through the vast circle of the universe. I make 
this observation with the painful recollection of the facts 
—that many scholars are not religious; that the apparent 
piety of not a few young men has been enfeebled during 
their scholastic pursuits; and that there are speculative 
systems in which men indulge, until they discard revealed 
authority, and abandon every principle of our faith. 
These are facts which I cannot deny; which I do not 
wish to forget ; on which I look with some self-distrust ; 
and which strike me very forcibly as fruitful in weighty 
cautions to us all. The simple truth seems, however, to 
be just this,—that no man has a right to give scholar- 
ship or philosophy such exclusive attenti n as to inter- 
fere with the practical duties which he owes to himself, 
his brethren, and to his God; and, further, that no man 
can be either wise or safe who mistakes the speculative 
reasonings of the intellect for the actual reality of things. 
The study of languages, the formal accuracy and strict 
demonstration of mathematical truth, the examining 
of God's laws, impressed on man’s constitution and 
history, and the development of the principles involved 
in the physical and moral sciences, or in Divine revela- 
tion, have no necessary connexion with indevoutness, 
no inevitable tendency to misbelief, no resistless impulse 
towards self-flattery ; and, while the philosophies which 
assume nothing, or too little, or too much, are misty, 
omer and evanescent as the clouds, true philosophy, 
build ng on facts, and tracing the powers in nature to 
Him who speaks to us of truths beyond the range of 
nature, by prophets and apostles, has nothing in it to 
draw men’s hearts from the lessons of inspiration, and 
the life of faith.” 


AnoTHER FATAL Cottigry Accipent, by which 
three lives have been lost, occurred on Friday after- 
noon, at Welton Old Coalpit, near Midsummer Nor- 
ton, about fifteen miles from Bristol. George IIill, 
Samuel Taylor, and George Delimore, attached 
themselves to the rope, with a view of being low- 
ered into the pit, and the descent was safely made 
till the men had reached about 150 feet from the 
bottom, when the rope suddenly broke, and all 
three were precipitated to the bottom. They were 
all 1 mangled; one of them survived a 
short time after reaching the surface. Taylor has 
left a widow and children; and Delimore was on 
the point of being married, 


A poor woman, named Harriet Dowse, wife of 
Thomas Dowse cottager, who died lately at Bratoft, 
near Spilsby, Lincolnshire, after a few days’ illness, had 
—— — some tallow from a candle to @ 
scratch on her face: in a few hours after the application, 
her face and head became very painful, and previously 
to her dissolution had swollen to a fearful extent— 
consequence of some very polsonous ingredients used by 
c ers for purifying tallow. ‘ 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


six or seven in the morning, you perform your ablu- 
tions on deck, if the weather be warm and fine, by 
getting a bucket of sea water thrown over you by 
one of the sailors, while they are occupied in wash- 
ing the decks, Later in the day, and when the 
decks are dry, this will not be allowed. You then 
dive to your berth, dress yourself, and come on deck ; 
take a few turns to and fro before breakfast, which is 
served precisely at eight o'clock, or, in nautical 
language, eight bells; the morning watch is called, 
the captain comes on deck, and crew and passengers 
afterwards go to breakfast, usually a substantial one 
on board a well-found vessel—tea and coffee, with- 
out milk (except in a large ship that can carry a 
cow), ham and eggs, or dried fish, butter, and hard 
biscuits. The forenoon is passed by the ers 
according to their various humours, me stay 
below in the cabin with the skylight off, reading, 
writing, or drawing; others remain on deck, con- 
versing with the officers of the watch, or climb into 
the main or foretop, with a telescope or book; while 
some go forward into the bows, and lounge in the 
network of the fore-topmast stay-sail. hen the 
weather is particularly fine, much amusement is 
afforded by the shoals of fish, dolphins, bonettas, 
and porpoises, sporting about. Draughts is a fa- 
vourite pastime on board, and there are few vessels 
where a draught-board is not to be found. At noon 
precisely, the watch being called, both the captain 
and mate make their appearance on deck, quadrant 
in hand, to ascertain the ship’s latitude (unless the 
sun be obscured by the clouds), and the seamen, with 
the exception the helmsman, repair below to 
dinner. At one p.m, the a dives 
below, cloth in hand, with a Now, gentlemen, by 
your leave;“ so books and desks disappear, and the 
table is spread. If the weather be rough, cross bars 
of wood, about the thickness of laths, are lashed 
over the table, to steady the plates and dishes, which 
would otherwise upset; and it not unfrequently 
happens, when the sea runs high, you get a plate of 
scalding soup thrown over you, or a hot fowl or duck 
fetches way onto the cabin floor. After dinner, the 
officer of the watch repairs to his post; the passen- 
gers remain below to converse, or go on deck, as the 
humour takes them; tea is served at six; the even- 
ing generally concludes with a rubber at whist, social 
converse, accompanied by a glass of grog and cigar; 
at ten all lights are put out, except the one in the 
binnacle ; then those who feel no inclination to turn 
in remain on deck, and chat with those who happen 
to be near.— Bentley. 


Story oy A Russian Paizst.—The cruel compli- 
cations to which the system of serfdom and the 
heartlesaness of serf-owners sometimes lead, are 
strikingly exemplified in the story of a Russian 
priest, with whom Mr. Jermann made acquaintance 
during an excursion near St. Petersburg. The 
priest's father was a serf on an estate near Kasan, 
and was permitted by the count, his master, to take 
service in the town, he paying a yearly abrok, or 
fine, in lieu of the labour he was bound to perform, 
He obtained employment in the household of a rich 

oldsmith, and there occupied his leisure in drawing, 
or which he had a natural taste. One day he sur- 
prised his employer ty exhibition of a beautiful 
arabesque design. e goldsmith, struck by his 
ability, rele him from his menial duties, and 
took him as a pupil into his workshop, where his 
talent, backed by unwearying assiduity, soon con- 
verted the dull peasant into a hi =| skilled artist. 
Thus he continued until he — his five-and- 
twentieth year, when he fell in love with the gold- 
smith’s daughter, a beautiful girl of eighteen. 
She ardently returned his love, and her father con- 
sented to their union on one condition, that the serf 
should become a freeman, This condition could not 
be complied with. The count obstinately refused 
to liberate his vassal; all that entreaty could wring 
from him was the promise that, without absolute 
necessity, he would not withdraw him from the 
town. is did not satisfy the old goldsmith; but 
he could not resist his daughter's tears, and the 
lovers were united. A year of perfect happiness 
flew rapidly by; then came the war with France ; 
the bridegroom’s younger brother was taken for 
military service, his father died, and he himself was 
summoned by his owner to manage the now deserted 
farm. On his brother’s return from the army he 
was to be at liberty to go back to Kasan. But his 
brother never returned, and the poor artist, the 
cunning worker in gold and silver, was condemned 
to follow the plough, whilst his free-born wife 
sat beneath a seri's roof, nursing her infant 
son. This child was her only consolation in her 
sadly altered circumstances. She passed her time 
in dressing and adorning it, and the fame of its 
beauty spread through the hamlet, till it reached the 
ears of the countess, who demanded to see the child. 
The proud mother decked it out like a lamb for the 
sacrifice, and took it to the castle. The countess 
was delighted with its beauty, as she might have 
been with that of a poodle or parrot, and declared 
her intention to do its parents the honour of adopt- 
ing it. In vain the mother wept, implored, and 
raved in despair at the prospect of losing her son. 
The infant remained upon the countess's lap; the 
mother was forcibly turned out of the castle. Brought 
up in luxury, the boy thought not of the parents he 
had scarcely known, The count died soon after his 
adoption, leaving his widow with two sons and a 
daughter, besides the adopted son, and two adopted 
daughters. The six children grew up together in 


perfect equality, receiving the same education, 
sharing the same sports, until the serſ's son reached 
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his fifteenth year. At that period the young count 
fell dangerously ill ; the physicians abandoned him, 
and his dempeling mother made a vow, that if he 
she would devote all her adopted children 
to the Church. He did recover; she sent her two 
adopted daughters to a convent; one took the veil ; 
the other so obstinately refused it, that the superior 
of the convent sent her back again to the countess, 
who, furious at her refusal, gave her in marriage to 
a gamekeeper, a dissolute fellow, who took her away 
to Moscow. Then came the turn of the goldsmith’s 
son. He had no taste for the priesthood, but what 
could he do? A serf, and the son of a serf, obe- 
dience was his only passport to freedom; refusal 
would condemn him to a life of toil and misery. 
By consenting, he at least secured his emancipation ; 
for no serf can bea priest in Russia. He yielded, 
was received into the church, and it was during his 
residence at the St. Peterburg seminary that Mr. 
Jermann fell in with him, and heard from his own 
lips the sad story of his life.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Tue Dicatnes.—A few centuries hence what will 
be the reply of an editor of Notes and Queries to the 
inquiry, Whence is derived the name of the Cali- 
fornian and Australian Diggings? Will it be that 
the places where adventurers dug up the soil in 
the search for gold were thence called diggings, the 
name having — originally so acquired in Cali- 
fornia, and transferred to the same pursuit in Aus- 
tralia? The explanation is plausible, but, like many 

lausibilitiee, falee; and the error is already estab- 
hed, though the truth is so near us, distant little 
more than a couple of years. The name of the dig- 
ings has only the sort of connexion with gold that 
neashire has with spinning; that is to say, it is of 
much anterior date, and merely the locus in guo, the 
diggings having been known and so called before a 
a grain of gold was discovered there by a civilized 
eye, as Lancashire was known and so called before 
a yard of cotton was spun. And till within a very 
few months the word was spelt, not di gings, but 
— No doubt the g in the last syllab was in- 
uced by some stickler for orthography, but the 
word originally was spelt both ways. It is of fre- 
quent occurrence in Fremont's Expedition to Oregon 
and California, published in 1846, Colonel Fremont, 
an officer in the service of the United States, was em- 
— by the Government to explore the country 
ween the frontiers of the Missouri and south pass 
of the Rockey Mountains. He was engaged in this 
expedition from May 1843 to June 1844. This jour- 
ney brought Colonel Fremont within view of Fran- 
cisco Bay, and the valley of the Sacramento ; and in 
the country to the eastward, the desert region called 
the Great Basin, and its neighbourhood, he makes 
uent mention of the Digger Indians, whom he 
thus describes :—‘* Dispersed in single families, with- 
out firearms; eating seeds and insects; digging 
roots (and hence their name). Such is the con- 
dition of the greater part; others are a degree 
higher, and live in communities upon some lake or 
river that supplies fish, and from which they repulse 
the miserable Digger. The account of this ex- 
rr was written and published before 
the d * of gold in California, in the country 
now called the Diggings, but which was then also 
known to a few enterprising travellers and adven- 
turers as the Diggins, or the country of the Digger 
Indian tribes.— Examiner. 


Tun Morar Evits or Weattu.—I am obliged 
to regard with considerable distrust the influence of 
wealth upon individuals, I know that it is a mere 
instrument, which may be converted to good or to 
bad ends. I know that it is often used for good 
ends; but I more than doubt whether the chances 
lead that way. Independence and luxury are not 
likely to be good for any man. Leisure and luxury 
are almost always bad for every man. I know that 
there are noble exceptions. But I have seen 80 
much of the evil effect of wealth upon the mind— 
3 it proud. haughty, and 8 1 —— 
it of its simplicity, modesty, and humility—be- 
reaving it of its large, and gentle, and considerate 
humanity ; and I have Aeard such testimonies, such 
astonishing testimonies, to the same effect, from 
those whose professional business it is to settle and 
adjust the affairs of large estates, that I more and more 
distrust its boasted advantages ; I deny the validity of 
that boast. In truth, I am sick of the world’s ad- 
miration of wealth. Almost all the noblest things 
that have been achieved in the world, have been 
achieved by poor men —poor scholars and profes- 
sional men—poor artizans and artiste—poor philo- 
sophers, and poets, and men of genius. It does 
appear to me that there is a certain staidness and 
sobriety, a certain moderation and restraint, a cer- 
tain ure of circumstances, that is good for man. 
His y was not made for luxuries—it sickens, 
sinks, and dies under them. His mind was not 
made for indulgence—it grows weak, effeminate, 
and dwarfish under that condition. It is good for 
us to bear the yoke—and it is especially good to 
bear the yoke in our youth. I am persuaded that 
many children are injured by too much attention, 
too much care, by too many servants at home, too 
many lessons at school, too many indulgences in 
society—they are not left sufficiently to exert their 
own powers, to invent their own amusements, to 
make their own way—they are often insufficient and 
unhappy—they lack ingenuity and energy—because 
they are taken out of the school of Providence, and 
placed in one which our own foolish fondness and 
pride have built for them, Wealth without a law 
of entail to help it, has always lacked the energy 
even to keep its own treasures—they drop from its 
imbecile hand. What an extraordinary revolution 
in domestic life is that, which, in this respect, is 
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estate, his children possibly keep it, but the 
thins generation almost inevitably goes down the 
rolling- wheel of fortune, and there the 
necessary to rise again, And yet we are, almost 
of us, anxious to put our e „or to ensure that 
our grandchildren shall be put, on this road to in- 
dulgence, vice, on, andruin! This exces- 
sive desire ond admiration for wealth is one of the 
worst traits in our modern civilization. We are, if I 
may say so, in an unfortunate dilemma in this 
matter. Our political civilization has the 
way for multitudes to wealth, and created an in- 
satiable desire for it—but our mental civilization 


has not gone far enough to make a right use of it.— e 


Orville Dewey. 


GLEANINGS. 


James Fennimore Cooper, the novelist, whose 
death we noticed in our last, was born at Burlington, 
N. J., on the 15th of September, 1789. His father, Judge 
Cooper, was a large landholder in Otsego county. He 
received the rudiments of a classical education under a 
private instructor at Burlington, continued his studies 
with an accomplished Episcopal clergyman in Albany, 
and entered Yale College in 1802. A native passion for 
the sea, and an unconquerable love of adventure, led 
him to solicit admission into the American Navy, at 
that time in its infancy. In 1805 he entered the service 
as a midshipman, remained in the navy for six years, in 
1810 resigned his post, and married the lady who sur- 
vives to mourn his loss. 


Mr. G. P. R. James, who is now travelling in the 
United States, was lately thrown from his carriage, 
whilst riding from Utica to Stockbridge, Mass., and 
much bruised The )Ailadelphia ya ee Bulletin gives 
an account of the affair in an admirable imitation of 
Mr. James's well-kouwn style :— 

„On a clear, warm morning, in the month of August, 1851, 
a light, handsome vehicle, drawn by a single * 
might have been een upon the road in the vicinity of Stock. 
a 1 — dee 8 er fy 4 — 
man o haps forty-five years of age, of rather fu 

and A oy an unmistakable English countenance. He sclnel 
much to enjoy the fine scenery around him, and only removed 
his eyes from it to make occarional applications to a hand.ome 
enuff box, which he carried in bis pocket. 

„The road gradually became rough, and the traveller, too 
much en with his box and the scenery, little atten. 
tien to his horse. Sutdenly the animal fright as his 
driver drew a vigorous blast on a large silk pocket handkerchief 
He eet off at full speec, down a rough declivity, and, in an 
incredibly short space of time, the gentleman might have been 
seen lying prostrated on the roed side, while the horse and 
vehicle were speedily out of sight and ia joe At thie 
juocture two horsemen eame in sight, and hastened to the pros. 
trated traveller, who gave his name as GO. F. R. James. The 


elder of the 
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The marketable value of every private soldier dy- 
ing in our East India ions is £135, this sum being 
required to train, equip, and bring from Europe another 
man to place in his stead.— Medical Times. 


It is calculated by a sporting writer that in York- 
shire there are 4,000 hunters, which cause to be em- 
ployed 2,000 men, and eat 40,000 dre of oats, 2,000 qrs. 
of beans, and 8,000 tons of bay. 


In the biography of Hannah More, just published, 
it is related that when about sixteen, a dangerous Ill- 
ness brought her under the care of Dr. Woodward, a 
hysician of eminence at that day. On one of his visits 
ing led into conversation with his patient on the sub- 
ject of literature, he forgot the purpose of his visit in the 
fascination of her talk, till suddenly recollecting him- 
self, when he was half way down stairs, he cried, “ Bless 
me, I forgot to ask the girl how she was; and returned 
to the room — How are you to day, my dear child?“ 


A patent is 2 by Mr. Foreman, a prac- 
tical printer, of New Boston, Illinois, fora printing - press 
moved and regulated by galvanic magnets, His paper 
works upon a reel, and is continuous, like the — 
coll. The paper passes over the type on a cylinder, and, 
when one side is worked, the paper is reversed, and the 
other side worked, with a perfect register; and the sheets 
are clipped apart as they come from the press by an in- 
genious contrivance. According to American authori- 
ties, „there is no limit hardly to the speed at which the 

ress will work ; its exactness is beyond anything known 
n this line of machinery; and, what is better than all, 
Mr. Foreman says he can get up the largest-sized press 
at a cost of not more than dollars.” 


A correspondent sends us, as “ Curiosities of 
Literature,” extracts from “ Hymns, or Small Sermons, 
in four verses ach; by a Buckinghamshire clergyman. 
One specimen is from a sermon” on eternity :— 

** When million millions years are past, 
Ten billions more bring not the last ; 
Eternity then is but young 
Its duration merely degun. 
Another specimen: it is taken from the Sermon on 
Easter :"’— 
An angel came the air bright'ning, 

His robes white, his face like lizht'niug, 

The keepers shook at the awful ken, 

Aud fell to earth like dead men!“ 


A lady named Power, great-aunt of the late Right 
Hon. R. L. Shiel, who is now in her Iloch year, was 
sojourning during the early part of this week at the 
Clifton Hotel. She has just returned from visiting the 
Great Exhibition! The old lady appeared to be in 
excellent health and spirits. — Bristol Niever. 


A party of young fellows found fault with the 
butter on the boarding-house table. What is the 
matter with it?” said the mistress. Just you ask it,” 
said one, it is old enough to speak for itself.“ 


The stag sheds its antlers, the lobster sheds its 
claws, but it is the marvel of protection to shed its head 
periodically. It cast off Peel, it casts off Disraeli, it will 
cast off Foskett. Heaven, in its mercy, has not given 
the breath of life to the man false and foolfsh enough to 
be permanently acceptable as a chief to the Protectiun- 
ists. Eraminer. 


A Berlin artist has discovered the art of flxing 


resented to us all over the world! A man, trained 
the school of industry and frugality, acquires a 


dome, | there ; from 


An ingenious wanderer has been lecturin 
Kirkaldy oa 1 


* his subject by dis- 
— 1 views of 2 he of the Roman Catholic 


Henry Vixcent amono run Faawens.—On three 
successive nights Mr. Vincent has lectured in Thra 
N tonshire, the — of an agricul- 


received with great enthusiasm. 


Tus New Maruop or Mosicat Tsacuino.— 
The second conference of “ Tonic * was 
held at the Independent Chapel, Plaistow, yesterday 
week. About seventy persons were expected from 
town, but the fine weather and the enthusiasm of 
the disciples of the new method brought two 
hundred. William Franks, Esq., of Norwood, was 
in the chair. Mr, Curwen read letters regretting ab- 
sence from Mr. T. W. lerson, who teaches singin 
at the Normal School of the Con tional Boa 
of Education, expressing *‘ unabated interest in the 
method; from Wiltiam Sugden, Esq., M. A., of the 
Wesleyan Trainin ye Westininster—the gen- 
tleman who introduced the method in Mr. Stow's 
Training College, Glasggow—announcing the adop- 
tion of the “ People’s Service“ in their chapel at 
Westminster; from Mr. W. J. Fitch, of Woolto~, 
near Liverpool, formerly teacher of singing at the 
Borough-road Normal Schools, declaring his con- 
tinued approval; from Alfred Yeomans, Esq, of 
Coalbourn Brook, saying, It is the system of 
nature, and therefore the only true paver from 
the Rev, D. Harrison, of Whitstable, ibing two 
classes recently commenced after Mr. Curwen’s lecture 
r. W. P. Sibree, of Bristol, speaking 
of several classes there, but especially of Mr. M. 
Matthews's enthusiastic success in the two Kaggeu 
Schools of that city; and from Mr, Pyburn, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Letters were received aleo 
from Mrs. Stapleton, of Dowgate-hill; Mr. Linder, 
of Stepney meeting ; Mr. Hardy, of the Blackfriars 
Working Man's Institute; Mr. W. Wates, of Wol- 
wich; and Mr. John Webster, of Leeds. The fol- 


; | lowing topics for discussion were then set forth :— 


1. The cheapness with which music can be printed 
on this method, and the readiness with which it can 
be taught—opening the gates of musical pleasure to 
lower but not less important classes of society; 2. 
The adaptation of this method to congregations— 
enabling the poorest to join in the song uf the sanc- 
tuary; 3. Its adaptation to schoole—aliffusing cheer- 
fulness, and leaving moral and sacred impressions; 
4. The importance of multiplying music in the 
new 2 in connexion with Rg N = 
Reporter. ese topics were spoken to by Mr. 
Young, of Weod-ctrect, Spitalfields ; Mr. Read, of 
the Wesleyan School, Globe road ; Mr. Foulds, of 
Wycliffe Chapel; T. T. Curwen, Esq., of Clapton; 
Rev. Mr. Featherstone, of St. — 4 Cray; Mr. F. 
Thomas, of Gascoigne-place Bri School; the 
British teacher at Orpington, who had given up the 
hope of teaching children to sing from notes until 
this system secured him complete success; Mr. 
Lillyman, music teacher, Bow, whu desciibed the 
success of the method in several national schools, 
Birkbeck schools, and ladies’ schools ; and the Rev. 
Alexander Lowrie, of East Calder, Edinburgh. Mr. 
Curwen ascribed the credit of invention to Miss 
Glover, and claimed for himself only that of modifi- 
cation. In the course of the proceedi the 
anthems, Come unto me, O praise the Lord,” 
“And I heard a great voice,” and 2 — 
pieces, were sung with great accuracy and delig 

im : The Conference, as compared with the 
last, indicated a very | increase in numbers, 
spirit, and vocal power.— We observe that Mr, Cur- 
wen is about to deliver lectures on this system in 
the Aldersgate Institution. 


[ADVERTIs“MenT.)] — We take pleasure in bringing to 
the notice of our readers, a remedy which has the merit 
of being at once nice, safe, specdy, and sure ( without 
medicine, inconvenience, or expense, a6 & saves filly 
times its cost in other more eapensive remedies), for 
dyspepaia (indigestion), constipation, diarrhaa, nausea and 
sickness during pregnancy, at sea, or under any other circum- 
stances, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, distension, hemorrhoidal 
affections, — bilious, and liver complaints, palpitation of 
the heart, cramps, spasms, headaches, derangement of the kid- 
debility, paralysis, So cosion ot Kite, ke. DU BARKY'S 

t ° 
MEVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which le easily prepared, 
even on board ship, or in a desert, is the best food in valide 
and delicate infants, as jt never turns acid on the weakest sto 


mach, but imparte 4 thy relish for lunch and dinner, and 
restores the leoulty of aod muscular energy to (he most 
enfeebied. It has the hest « of Lord Stuart de 


Decies; the Venerable A on Alexander Stuart, of Kues— 
a cure of three years’ nervousness; Major-General Thomas 
King, of Exmouth; Captain Parker D. Bingham, K. N Loudon, 
who was cured of twenly-reven dyspepsia in weeus 
time; Captain Andrews, K. N.; n Edwards, R. N.; Wil- 
liam Hunt, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, King's College, Cambridge, 
who, after suffering sixty years from partial paralysis, has re- 
ned the use of U. limbs in a very short ume u this excel- 

t food; the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, ke—a cure 

of functional disorders; the Kev. Thomas Minster, of St. Ba- 
viour’s, Leeds—a cure of five years’ nervousness, with spasms 
aud daily vomitings; Mr. Taylor, Coroner of Bolton; Doctors 
Ure and Harvey; James Shoriaad, „ No, 3,8ydney-terrsace 
Keading, Berks, late Surgeon in the both iment—a cure of 
dropsy; James lor ter, „ Athol-street, Perth—a cure of 
thirteen years’ cough, with general debility; and many well- 
known individuals, whe have sent the discoverers and importers, 
Du Barry and Co., 127, New Bond- street, London, testimonial’ 
of the extraordinary manner in Which their health hes been re- 
stored by this useful and ecouomical) diet, after all other reme- 
dies been tried in vain for many yeare, and all hopes of 
recovery abandoaed. A full report of importent cures of the 
testimonials from parties of the 1 

— find, sent gratis by Du Barry aud Co 


daguerreotypes upon glass which is covered with a 
fusion of gine or — The operation takes about five 
minutes, When dipped into water, or varnish, the sub- 
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BIRTHS. 
September 26, at Henllan, the wife of the Rev. Evans Lewis, 
Independent minister, of Brynbarian, of a son. 
September 28, at Haverstock-terrace, Hampstead, Mrs. 


SHOVELLER, of a son. 
September 30, the wife of Mr. C. Weron, of Parker’s-row, 


1 of @ son. 
October |, at Grosvenor-park, Camberwell, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Watters, of a daughter. 


— — — 


MARRIAGES, 
September in the Independent Chapel, 
license, Mr. 1 Bneox, of Devided te mie hen 


1 Devon. 
September 25, at Kensington, by the Rev. John 
WIiLLiaM —_ eldest son of W. M. Newron, „of Lad. 


to MaTILpa, 
12 Psa. of 1957 A oo aughter of 
September n ndependent Chapel, Oak . 
Orot Cupttrr, of Sourton, to Mrs. Saran — ation 


wf we m= may Devon. . 
Beptember at Studley, by the Rev. 8. Smith, Jonn, eldest 
gon of Mr. J. — ws Wd Dock head, London, to Miss ANN HALL, 


De the Bape Chapel, ner 
em , at st Chapel, the Rev. 
E. por a Mr. Samust WIGHTMAN to Miss many’ Waaaee : 


Be ber 30 1 the Bapti 
at the st Cha Worstead, Norfolk 
ee ed, ett, Me. d b B 24 
D 
rl, cklan Port the Rev. A. 

Mr. G. Tron to Mies Waters) Both of — m 

October I, at the Ind t Chapel, Great Dunmow, by the 
father of the bride, by her brother, Mr. W. R. Banouer, 
of M Victoria Park, „ to EIA Anne, 
second hter of the Rev. J. Montson, late of Stebbing. 
A.M AI. pl T B — the, Rev, D. Wileon, 

, , OYKETT, ollowa 

and Chancery-lane, to MARY Aux, only child of J. G. Leeb 


1 2 t the Independen 
_a t Chapel, Oakhampton, Mr. 
WIILIau Cow ts, of Inwardleigh, to iss JANE Vanstone, of 


October 4, at Union Chapel, the ; ‘Laren 
of Southampton, Joun Rensnaw, a el Caner Chote tient 
and Hig to Ktan Ivotis, the eldest daughter of 
the late D. ‘Lanen, Bed., Manager of the South Australian 


October 5, at the Independent Chapel, Rugeley, Stafford 
by the Rev. T. Hall, Mr. Daum Crary to Mises — 


DEATHS, 


ber 23, at No. 8, Clanbrasil-street, Dublin, Mr. 
ALEXANDER Farqumanrsor, of John’s.place, Edinborgh, son- 
in-law of the Rev. D. H. Creighton, sen., minister of Bray, near 


Be ber A, at Cote d’I ville, Seine Inférieure, Fran 
in hie 18th „ Francis an tak oe Le — 


F. Mono, of Paris. 
September 24, aged 83, the Rev. James Kxtanr, of Larkhall. 


September 26, Mr. Tuomas Fow iar, of Bruce-grove, Tot- 


September 26, at Dover, aged 16 months, Ciara Louisa 
ENGLEBEART, youngest daughter of the Rev. H. CRESSWELL, of 
a at Brighton, aged 72, Evizaperu 
T. Prrer, of C —— — * nae 8 
September 28, at residence „Mr. G. H 
of Nottingham, aged 77, Mrs. — e of Bath” 
formerly of Ackleton, Salop. 
September 29, at his residence, Wandeworth, gu , in the 
76th year of his age, Mr. Joszru Newsom, late of High-street, 


October i Mr. Henry Jounson, for many years 8 i 
dent of the Royal Pleasure-gardens, . Cont.” sen 


ADVERTISEMENT.) — Surenstirious Reverence For Hoty 
BELLS AND MAT Srainos.—The curative powers of the 
Mineral Waters of Great Britain are so well known, and their 
fame so fully established, on account of the wonderful cures 
ht by them, that they have been — 1 by pilgrims, 

and denominated “holy,” while superstition has at d to 
them a thousand wondrous legends of those famous cures. We 
have great ure in directing the attention of our readers to 
the Pra —— 2 —— a in another column, 
which are employ vely by ns and surgeons in 
practice, as combining the 2 virtues of most 

ted spas; and from their spontaneous testimony we 
recommend a trial in all cases where mineral waters have been 


ecommended, especial! the full benefit of 
spring may now be obtained : without an I 
from business. Christian Times, June 987A, 1851. 


Advertisement. )—Hatse’s PorTaBLe GALVANIC APPARATUS 
the ¥ of March 10).—** That Mr. Halse stands 

high as a Medical Galvanist, and that he is 
as the head of his are facts 
known: but we did not know, until very recently, that he had 


t the Galvanic A us to such a high state of perfec- 
tion an invalid — 4 —— himself the most perfect 
safety. We happen to something of Galvanism ourselves, 
and w Heine to an 
thing of the kind we ever beheld. To those of our invali 
friends, therefore, who may feel desirous of testing the remedial 
— of Galvaniem, we say, apply at once to the fountain 

To secure beneficia) results, it is necessary, as we can 


: 
: 


1 
i 


| 


other a of renewed 

commends Galvanism for the 

— 1 which eee Se Sepatens of it. Mr. Halse’s 
———— Eee 

MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 


CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


CITY, Tugspay Evenino. 


The very favourable accounts of the trade and 
navigation of the United 4 oy for the month 
and eight months ending on the 5th ult., together 
with the statement that the current quarter's 
revenue will ve to be at least as great as for 
the same period last year, have tended to the 
increase of business on the Stock Exchange, and 
somewhat to the restoration of that confidence 
which occasional failures in the commercial world 
have, of late, very much shaken. The melancholy 
suicide of Mr. Ingle Rudge, has cast a gloom over 
the members of the house;” who, however, 
anxious to do what lay in their power to assuage 
the necessary suffering of his widow and children, 
have entered into a handsome subscription for 
their relief, which already amounts to about £ 1,000, 
There has been very little fluctuation in the prices 


of funds during the week. Console have ranged 


two quotations representing the actual increase 
since our last publication. The books are not 
open * for money purchasers in any of the 
funded securities, so that the prices quoted are to 
be underetood as only nominal. 


PROGRESS OF THE STOCKS :— 


| Wed. , Thurs.|Friday.| Sat. Mond. Tues. 
3 per Ot. Cons. | : % „ 974 | 96 
Cons. for Acet. 96 97 6 97 97 
Sper Ot. Red.] Shat | Shut | Shut | — “= 97 
New 3} per Ct. 

Annuities...) Shut | Shut | Shut — -- 98] 
India Stock — — 260 — — 262 
Bank Stock Shut shut | Shut | — — | 2157 
Exchq. Bills. . 46 pm. — | 43pm, 43 pm. 43 pm. 46 pm 
India Bonds 47 pm. — 46 pm. 50 pm. 51 pm. 
Long Annuit. shut shut | Shut | — — 7 716 


Some of the Foreign Securities have expe- 
rienced another advance on our last quotations ; 
and business generally has improved. Mexican 
has risen 1 per cent., and Spanish has slightly 
advanced. Other stocks are firm at the following 
prices :—Equador Bonds, 3} 4; Mexican Bonds, 
1846, 274 4; Portuguese, Four per cent., 324; 
Sardinian, Five per Cent., 83 2; Spanish Bonds, 
Five per Cents., Biv. from Nov. 1840, 274; Ditto, 
an per Cents., 373; Ditto, Passive Bonds, 
5g 2. 

The quarterly Revenue returns alluded to above» 
will be made up on Friday evening next, but suffi- 
cientis known to indicate that their haracter will be 
very favourable. “In spite,” says the official 
notices in the Observer, “of all remissions of tax- 
ation, the present quarter will show an increase 
over the corresponding quarter of last year.” 
What extent of increase the tables will show, is 
not yet known, but it is intimated that it will 
appear under the items of Customs, Excise, Pro- 
oy ag Income-tax, and Post Office. There 
will be a falling off in the revenue derived from 
stamps, of about £190,000—less by £25,000 than 
was calculated on. ‘The item of Taxes will also 
show a deficiency, but neither of these afford any 
indication of the prosperity or adversity of the 
nation. The increase in the other items referred 
to are substantial evidence that there are 
appearances of increased prosperity, and that they 
do not deceive. It is as real as it has been 
continuous. 

The Board of Trade returns for the month show 
an increase of £602,432 in the declared value of 
our exportations, as compared with the corre- 
sponding month of last year, and a nett increase 
on the eight months of £3,306,416. This increase 
in the first item, while it has been pretty fairly 
distributed over every branch of industry is prin- 
cipally shown in cotton manufactures, the differ- 
ence in favour of August — September, 1851, 
amounting to £248,584, nearly a quarter of a 
million sterling. Cotton, Yarn, Haberdashery, 
Metals, Fish, Woollen, Linen, and Silk manufac- 
tures absorb nearly the whole of the remaining 
increase, and show that the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire and Lancashire are the prin- 
cipal gainers by this demand for English goods. 
The Tables of Importation singularly enough show 
very little increase ; nearly all the items, with the 
exceptions of bread-stuffs, butter, cheese, tea, and 
tobacco, exhibiting a downward tendency, so that 
having sold more than we have bought, there 
is a clear gain in our favour on the quarter’s 
business. 

With the exception of the traffic returns, there 
is very little worth noticing in connexion with the 
Railway Market this week. These denote an 
increase (really everything is increasing!) of 
£41,021 over the week’s receipts of last year; of 


has taken £11,000; the South Western, £5,000 ; 


the Great Western, £8,000; the South Eastern, 


£4,000; the Brighton, £3,000, and the Great 
Northern, £5,000—these six lines taking £36,000 
of the whole increase. The unfortunate Eastern 
Counties, the seventh great trunk line, is this week 
minus. The increase in the London and North 
Western receipts since Midsummer, is £169,506, 
or 26 per cent. over the return at the correspond- 
ing period last year. As a consequence of these 
augmented receipts, the quotations of the prin- 
cipal lines are now beginning to advance. We 
noticed last week a very general rise, and this 
week it has been continued. The foilowing are 
the present prices, and a reference to the list in 
our last, will show that there is hardly an excep- 
tion to the general improvement :—Aberdeen, 
10} 3; Birmingham an Oxford Junction, 43; 
Bristol and Exeter, 791; Caledonian, 123; 
Chester and Holyhead, 191 20:; Eastern Coun- 
ties, 6 3; Great Northern, 164 ; Great Wes- 
tern, 844 5; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 574 74 
1; London and Blackwall, 71; London, 
righton, and South Coast, 944 5; London and 
North Western, 118 174; Ditto, New Quarters, 
251; London and South Western, 844 4 5; Mid- 
land, 481 4 82 f 9; North British, 64; North 
Stafford, 934; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 
hampton, 153; South Eastern, 20 194 20; York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick, 19} 193; York. and 


between 96% and 97}, the difference between the | 83 


which the London and North Western Railway | ® 


40 Namur and Liege, 6¢ 1; Rouen and Havre, 


The Corn and Provincial Markets continue very 
firm. The only branch of business showing a 
serious decline is in articles of produce. 


ST 
PRICES OF STOCKS. 
The highest prices are given. 


BRITISH Price. FOREIGN, Price. 
Consols 9000000 96 Brazil .... 
Do. Account ...... 975 Equador. et * 
3 per Cent. Reduced 97 Dutch 4 per cent 9034 
Nen French — 91 
— 283 7 2166 cremate, bee oe 16 
ank Stock........ exican 5pr.c 
India Stock ........ 262 — — od 33° 
Exchequer Bills— Ruesian Cee ee eens 101} 
eee 46 pm. || SpanishSpercent..| 213 
India Bonds 51 pm. || Ditto3percent.;.,| 37 
DittoPassive...... 5 


THE GAZETTE, 


Friday, Oct. 3. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 


Ap account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 3 
forthe week ending on Saturday,the 27th day of September, 1851’ 


ree DEPARTMENT, 
z 
Notesissued sesso 28,356,340 | Government Debt. 11,015,100 


Other Securities. 2,984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 14,322,965 


Silver Bullion 33,375 
* £28, 356,340 £28,356,340 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
Proprietors’ Capital 14.553,000| GovernmentSecuri- 
Rest —25**. 3,600,627 ties one 
Public Deposits (in- Dead Weight An- 
cluding Exche- nuit) 13,464,216 
uer, Savings’ Other Securities .. 14,247,837 
nks, Commis- Notes , 178,685 
sioners of Na- Gold and Silver Coin 597,060 
tional Debt, and 
Dividend Ac- 
counts) 9,886,439 
Other Deposits .... 8,228,829 
Beven-day and other 
Bills 1,217,903 
£37,487,798 437,487,798 


D d the nd day of October, 1851. 
M. MaxsHALL, Chief Cashier. 


BANKRU PTS. 


CRANKSHAW, WILLIAM, Colne, cotton epinner, October 13, 
November 3: soiicitore, Messrs. Atkinson, Saunders, and Atkin- 
son, Manchester. 

Green, WILLIAM, jun., Higher Tranmere, Cheshire, brewer, 
October 17, November 7: solicitor, Mr. Greatley, Liverpool. 

Hanns, THOMAS MANNERLING, Liverpool, shipowner, Ucto- 
ber 17, November 7; solicitor, Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool. 

Haves, Isaac, St. John's - lane, Clerkenwell, stereotype 
founder, Octoker 15, November 13: solicitors, Mesers. Nichol- 
son and Parker, Lime-street, Leadenhall-street. 

Hopes, Joux, Bristol, carpenter, October 15, November 12: 
solicitor, Mr. Brittan, Bristol. 

Lewin, Henny, Wellinborough, linen draper, October 13, 
November 10: solicitors, Messrs. Linklater, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion-house. 

Onam, WILLIAM Henry, and Hearp, WILLIAX, Noble-street, 
traders, October 10, November 13: solicitors, Messers. Linklater, 
Charlotte-row, Maneion-houre. 

Platsran, WILLIAM and Mary, Wickwar and Bristol, cheese 
factors, October 14, November 13; solicitor, Mr. Trenfield, 
Chipping Sodbury. 

STEVENSON, James, Liverpool, merchant, October 13, Novem- 
ber 4: solicitors, Mr. Sydney, Finsbury-circus ; and Mr. Suow- 
ball, Liverpool. 8 

ton, Noan, Sedgley, Staffordshire, iron manufacturer 
October 14, November 4: solicitors, Mr. Brown, Bilston ; and 
Mr. James, Birmingham. 


SCOTCH 8EQU ESTRATIONS,. 


Gury, D., Wick, grocer, October 10 and 31. 
ANpgRSON, W., Dundee, nurseryman, October 8, November 5. 


Tuesday, Oct. 7. 
BANKRUFTS. 


ALLan, Joux, Carmarthen, tea dealer, October 22, and No- 


vember 19: solicitor, Mr. Bevan, Bristol. 

Bray, Tuomas, Haseley, Warwickshire, miller, October 21, 
and November 12: solicitor, Mr. Bridges, Birmingham. 

Cox, WILLIAM, Smethwick, Staffordshire, October 18, and 
November 12: solicitor, Mr. James, Birmingham. 

HarTuivor, WII Han, Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent, 
draper, October 13, and November 20: solicitor, Mr. Jones, 
ize-lane. 

Housman, WILLIAM, Brighton, money scrivener, October 21, 
and November 13: solicitors, Messrs. Sowton, Great James- 
street, Bedford-row; and Evershed, Brighton, and Kennett, 


Brighton. 
— Icon, and Mank, Wii11aM, Brighton, brewers, 
October 17, and November 13: solicitors, Messrs. Linklater, 


Charlotte-row, Mansion-house. 
WHATPORD, WILIA Starr, Brighton, dentist, October 17, 
and November 21: solicitors, Mesers, Sowton, Great James- 


street, Bedford-row, and Kennett, Brighton. 

Wurrrneap, Joun, and Corram, Kicnarp, Blackburn, Lan- 
cashire, machine makers, October 17, and November 7: solicitor, 
Mr. Makinson, Manchester. 

. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Fautps, Joun, Renfrew, coalmaster, October II, and No- 


vember 8. 
Fraser, Maraaret, Inverness, lodging-house-keeper, Oeto- 


ber II, and November. 
GiLpext, James, Edinburgh, spirit dealer, October 16, and 


12. 
2 2 Jon, Glaegow, horse dealer, October 18, and 


12 DonaALD, Bayherivay, Island of Barra, druggist, 


October 17, aud November 14. 
— 


MARKETS, 


MARK LANE, Mownpbay, October 6. 


We had a better ale fir Foglish Wheat thie morning, at an 
atvance of fully le. per qr. upon let Mor en“ prices, and the 


number of eamples cffering from the neighbouring counties was 
„mall, Foreign Wheat wae vencralty held for more — — 
ith a 


at last weck quotations there was u fair sale in retail, 

large arrival of Fiour from France and the United States, fresh 

qualities were not cheaper. Fine new malting Barley fully as 

dear, whilst grinding and aistilling samples barely obtained our 

revioue quotations, Beans and Peas firm, and lew offering. 

rhe arrivals of Oats, though not large, were sufficient for the 
as 


demand; old Corn selling slowly at last Monday's prices, and 
new the turn cheaper. Linseed Cakes unaltered. Floating car- 


North Midland, 20% 3; Boulogne and Amiens, goes of Polish Odessa Wheat in demand for the continent, and 


1651.) 


* — ——— 
ro bry von oo aa * 


—— — — —— — — 


— — * — — 


irres. Foaaiex, 
ae 7. e ’ 
Essex, Suffolk, an d „ #488088 27 to 44 
Red (new 38 8 * 
tto „„ 44 senate oe 
Pine. N red... 36 ee 
Yorksh. eee 36 «+ 37 ——— 38 52 45 
Northumber, an¢ and Fries- 
Scotch, * * ** $6 sent 33 ee 34 
—— cvenes * % n 
set., Red „„ een 2 ** 34 
Ditte White „„ „%%„% ed 7 5 33 
Rye eeceetereeetee ee wTTTTiT TY ee 
Barle 5 „ „ „„ „ „ 666060 ** eeeeeeee ** 30 
aaah pe 0 * 37 = * 40 
Malt Ordinary —— — 8 alone 8 — — 
Pale Eerp tian * 
ah eeececee * a eee ee eee 24 se 26 
a e „„ * * „ 
White 23 ee 25 Wiemar & Rostock 21 22 
Boller «..«ssecece * * 98 ish eeeeeeene * 20 > 23 
Beans, seeeee * 26 „ * 21 * 32 
13322 26 East Friesland eee 17 1 
arrow „„ * * Egyptian.... eee se 
Pigeon ee teeeee* 26 * * 8 Dan eeeeee eee 17 * 18 
Oate— Peas, ite ef eeee 23 ‘ 24 
Line & York. feed 19 . 19 Boilers 25... 2 
Do. Poland & Pot. 19 .. 21 | Beans, Horse........ 933 .. % 
& Scotch. * 1 Pigeon eeeeeee — * — 
17 Egyptian.... vee ** 
; 2 11 
e bund, feed and bik. 15 . 17 
„le and brew 19 . 21 
Carraway Seed, Essex, new .. P rg 
Tie, to 30s. per owt. rehangel, and 
Rape Cake, £4 10s. to 5 ton Bwed 5 „ „„ 66666 19 5 0 
Linseed, 49 108. to £1 1,000 N W ts @ 
r ‘ per ** ** 
Flour, per sk. of 280 Ibs. Hamborg excceee 19... 
D eccccscocece ee Dantzig and Stettin 19 . 9 
+ Seeeeeee * French, per 280 Iba. 23 ** * 
WSBELY AVERAGE POR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
our. 37. IW. 


Wheat eeeeeeeeeeee 36s. 7d. Wes N. 6d. 


eect „„„%ͤçbCdz 0 Barley 11 
Oates eeeeeeeeeeeeeae 18 0 eeeereeeeeeeeee 7 
Rye „ ο,B,K DO OS Bye TTT TITEL Te... 1 
Bene 49 8 Beans 3 8 
Pease M7 0 Pease 10 


BUTCHER'S MEAT, SwuirurireL_D, Monday, October 6. 


lsh and Foreign Beasts but their generel quality was by no 
* ut their genere quality was by no 
means firrt-rate. The primest breeds were in moderate request 
at prices equal to those obteined on Monday last; viz., 3+. 4d. 
to Sa. 64. per Sibe. Otherwise, the Beef trade ruled heavy at 
barely late rates, and a total clearance was with difficulty 
effected, Notwithstanding that there was a considerable falling 
off in the supply of Sheep, the d mand for that description of 
stock, owing to the large arrivals of meat up to Newgete and 
Leadenball, and the prevailing damp weather, was in a very in- 
active state, at barely last week's * he extreme value 
of the best old Downe being 4+. per Ms. —the supply of 
which was seasonably oe — a dull ma bat we have 
no change to notice in their value. Prime ome Pigs ootd at an 
advance of d. per Site. Large Pork wasn . 


Price per stone of Abs. (sinking the offal). 


Beef .ccecess 2. 24. to Se. 4d. Vel. D8. 64.to Be. 6d. 
Muttom...«+. 3 8 «4 0 Pork 3 4 ..3 8&8 


ASAD OF CATTLE af SMITHFIELD. 
, 1 Calves. Pigs. 
frida seer 1,070 „ J. nnn 210 D 5 0 
Mon y * * 5,051 27,090 *teeeee 185 eeeeee 550 


Newoats and LaDura Murr, Monday, Oct. 6. 
Per Ide. by the carcase. 


Inferior Beef 9s. Od. to 2s. 1d. Inf. Mutton de. 6d.to 2.84. 
Middiingdo 9 4 ..2 Mid.ditto.. 210. 38 
Prime large 2 8 Prime ditto 3 6 .. 8 1 
Primesmall 8 0 3 2 | Veal....«-+. 2 3 
LargePork 8 8 4 [Small Pork.. 3 


PROVISIONS, London, Monday.—8 
no animation in 


been 

had plentiful . 2 the dealings in all 
. cheaper. Foreign not 

at 8 Bacon sold slowly. Irish 

were each Is. to 2s. per owt. lower. Tn Hams 

change worth notice. 


Exotises Burt Maaxer, October 6.—Since cour last the 
trade has ruled steady, and prices are fully supported. 
88s. to 0. per. cwt. 
.t 
eee ee eee dee du. to ls. don. Tbs, 


PREAD.— The 1.— of wheaten bread in the are 
from 6d. to 64d. ; of household ditto, 44d. to 54d. per dibs. 


HAY MARKETS, SatvugpayY, Oct. 4. 
J At per load of 36 trusses. 
Smithfield. | Cumberland. 
Meadow Hay. . I 568. to 7le. | 58s. to 80s. 
Clover Hay seer 70s. 90s. 70s. 


88s. 
tra. 236. 28s. 21. 29s. 


SEEDS. London, Monday, October 8. 


. Be 


Baitism 8228. 

Linseed Im 60s. to 688. crushing 48s. to 52s. 
Linseed x ise of dive. ; rf 
Co Grase (nominal) 


-o 

each)......48 108. to £10 Os. 

CCCP EER RRR eRe eee eee E to £— 

.. . . . eee %% eee eee 16s. to 218. 
last) «eee Rew £31 to £93. oeeee old £— to £— 


PF 


eeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee n 

quarter new. e428. to 430. fine 446. 
Taree’ Winter, per bash: . de. 64. to 4s. d. 8 . 
Carraway (per ert.) Sls. to 33s. ; 
Turnip, white (per bush.) —s. to -.; do. Swedish, 
Clowerseed, .....ssccccceees FOG, 408, to 486.; fine 


Foseion Sunps, ko. 
Clover, red (duty 5s. per cwt.) o t.. 
Ditto, white (duty 5s. per cwt. et.... „ 
Linseed r.) . . . .. Baltie to 478.; Od 


8 8 


Fe 


‘ 
8 


F 
8 


88 
Ff Fleer 


Hi 
iis 


11 

71 

5 
5 
sf: 
Fy 
Fe 

a 
838 
F 


HOPS, Boxovan, Monday, October 6.— The transactions in 
Our market are te a very extent, 


moderate and, where sales are 
— lower prices are submitted to for ſuſertor descriptions. 
@ annex the current quotations. 
Weald of Kents eeeeeeeeeereee 1308, to 1476. 
Sussex Pockets cossesseeceses II6s. to 196s, 


, 


ee „e. Od, | 478. 64. 


METALS, Loben, Oct. 3, 


815 


Leadon, where he be ited 
1, mornings, end 8 till 4, evenings (Sundage 


orders to be made at Battle. bridge 


the 
OGe. A Bumber of 
bale behind by punssets eured, Go Gregus of the sucsece of 


ia the HEAD and EARS, 


1155 


and enables 


uy 


bad, to hear the ticking of teh i 
which is easy im application, will be 
peat wy De. Je in or Post-office 
order, * -street, King’ 
oro, London. — 3 ™ ull One, oad 


z 
g 
; 


(Sundays excepted). A oure in every case is 


Be, oy. — ge my deafness after all other 


„-A H. Smith. 
oured the distracting noises in my head.” —Mre. 


quite 


| 


ENOLISN ae. ** ee EAUTIFUL AND LUXURIANT HAIR, 
4 «. d. | Swedish keg..1400 1510 0] Nies DEAN'S CRINILENE. Thon hes meee Wide e 
Dittofaggot 150015 0 0 immenee sale, It is guaranteed * Whichere 
1 oh wer: oorran. 4 rene — Eyebrows, Ke. in three or four ~ with ‘ee 
6 sets, e ee. Gtmort certainty: and will be found emirently suess ul in 
ern * poartehing. ou and beaetifying the hair, cheoki 
6 | Tough cake, per ton. 64 T n 
0 a ee tteeeeee * off. Ne. ke. For the — af 12 -N 
1 1 oe 7 hee ne J cause, and at whatever age, it stands uorivalied, never 
0 | South in os sted. One trial caly fs solteted to prove the fast. Tt 
: „ @©87 @ @ — — 5 goat free) on 1 * 
ENGLISH LEAD. ostage Stam ; 
0 e. per ee fi 13 5 éross, A 1 ren till 1 * 
6| Nl 0 9 A e children it is indispensable, forming the basis of a beau. 
Persons are cautioned imitations of this preparation 
Fane r nomen by persons envious 
0 AUTHENTIO TESTIMONIALS. 
0 Bloeh, por owt. 1 ‘ 2 II er It restored 
PTET „„ „„ „„ * 9. 
pigs, in NeAuedede ... 10 0 Yt have Bow 4 of the trouble of ehaving; thanks 
eeeeeereee | 15 0 FORRIGN TIN A to vour Crinilene, —_ - Gray, Ka on- dure, Chel- ea. 
„ 80” ines 43040 0 Prob- es r Ure, on anal sing the Crintione, says :—* It in e- 
Strate dees „ 3:19 „fee free trom any rious eviouring or other ma ter a d the 
0 TIN rares. / best stimulant for the L have met wite, The scent ix d l- 
IC cone, per box, ...... 1 4 0 | Cate and very persistent.” 
Ie bares! 186 CURE YOUR OCORNS AND BUNIONS! 
; TX dUιjj,. . . . . . . B14 6] Those who wish a walk with perfect ease will Rad Mics 
Pla 1— 2. 2 DEAN'S ABSORBENT the only real Cure for Corus 4 
0 1 - 14 5 0 Bunions, It is gaxranteed to cure them iu bree tape, wi hout 
0 pe te pol Nhe Reo 11 3 0 se pein. One trial is earnesily so icited by al! sufferi:g 
ZINC. a Sent post-, ee, on receipt of 14 postage stamps, by Mire D 
0 | English sheet, per ton 21 0 0 : a ö 
Arch angel 510 0) QuitcKsILveR,o per Ib. 16 —. —— Hing o-eree0, — — XM 
Terms.—a, 6 months, or A Per cent. dis.; 5, ditto; e, ditto; | RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY AND PERMANENTLY 
7 Ar AMANN 8 2 * CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS, 
iL, 11 18 R. GUTHREY, Phys ici the M 5 
el San D „Phyeician to the Metropolitan 
- 2, Atte 14 dis. * * ‘pe H al for Deafnces ood Re ure, still continues to supply 


IN per cwt., 326. Od. to rp Eng - 


lish refined, 3s. 


re 


Reve 
7 
8 


12 
i 
1 
i 
. 


8 
T 
25 
85 


3 
i 
i 


„ 0 8. , 356. 5 M, tun 
3810 ; Sperm e 1 
£33 Os. ; pale, £34 10s. Os.; do. 
Cod, £36 to ; Cocoa Nut, per ton, £38 to 


COAL MARKET, Monday, October 6. 


best nor second Coal at market. H 
188. d.; North Perey . ; 
„ O.; Hetton’s, —s. Od. ; Stewart's, 
Haswell, —s. Od.; Lambton’s, —s. 0d.; 
Od. ; Eden, 


WEnn 


ö 
Hf 


d. 
public sale went off heavily, at 1d. 


decline. Silver, 26. 10d. to 3s,3d.; black, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 


Corron.—No sales reported, 


TaLLow continues dull, . 
Ixpiao.— quarterly enced 
off better than was anticipated. 91,400 chests y de- 
elared, of w 4,850 were r 1 
1,160 chests passed auction, of which were withdrawn ; 
ali 600 chests sold. Good and fine shipping qualities sold 
2 . FTI bat all ordinary’and' low atelicies cold ah per to 
vance o} at 
$d. discount. . * 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A 
TRUSS !! 


complaint, the 
— any ſu 


R. BARKER still continues to supply 
the afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming 
reat success of which for many years past 
comment unnecessary, It is easy and pain- 


less in ase, causing no inconvenience or confinement, and is 


a 
ever 


The remedy, with full instructions for use, &c 
acta bag oe fo 
ps, or Post-office order, by Dr, Alfred 


pplieadle to every ne he single and double Rupture, how- 


bad or long standing, in male or female of any « 


| 


wilt be sent, 
ie ler 


with his ce remedy for this alarming 


~- — & perfect cure. 
variet uble Rupture, 
he — or long — 12 
causiug no ineonventence or 
e.; and will be sent, free by post, to any part of 
with full instructions, rendering failure im. 
of égeven shi) in pvstage ume 
at the *s-inn-road Office. 

and-oourt, Holborn, 


great number of old trusses and testimonials have been 
left behind by persone cured, as trophies of the succes: of (this 
remedy, whieh may be seen by any sufferer. 

HEAD, 


DD EAENESS, NOISES IN THE 


ke.—"“The most important discovery of the 

ear in aten, is the new remedy for deafness, e., 

— by Dr. Guthrey."—Medical Review for the year 

Dr. Guthrey’s remedy for deafness, &c., permanently restores 

the patient in a few days tw hear the ticking 

watch, even in cases where the deafness has exi-ted for 

any cause whatever, and has been successful 

in huodreds of cases where instruments and surgical assist «nce 

in g relief. It removes all those distressing 

the head and 
ess 


“and by ite occasional use will pre- 
n at any future period, 


givin 
gh yw Rison in application, will be sent freed 
post, with inetruetiony on e . of Te in portage tampe 
or * * r * ’ ande 
2 es 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES 
@ And instant relief and a rapid cure of 

ASTHMAS, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, and all disorders of 
the Breath and Langs, are insured by 

R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

cures 1. Asthma and Consumption, 


the Breath and Lungs, we 
remedy. 


CURES OF ASTHMA, COUGHS, &c., IN 
PRESTON. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. H. Armstrong, Chemist, Church- 
street, Preston. 


say that I have numbers of cases, 
the Pulmonic Waters. 
or three years of age | have seen them 
Love been cured b them. Of elderly people 
t from them ; many 
„ To the greatest invalid I can 
confidence, having seen the almost 
by them on coughs, colds, hoarseness, 
of breathing. lodeed, gentlemen, the country 
beneficial effects that are to be derived from 
them, with the slightest or most inveterate disease of 
the lungs would be without them. I can with much confidence 
recommend them, having seen so many hundred cases ia which 
they have never failed. 
most intimate friend, who was for years troobled with 
wa r at | A " 1 and dim. 
20 might have heard bim 
eg. After he had taken two boxes, 
— ithout coughing, and his brea hug 


he could get 1 1 
S. . * 


HENRY ARMSTRONG. 
ANOTHER ents ag OF COUGH IN 
LYNN. 


From Mr. W. Harrison, Coronal ion-square. 


in, — I wes troubled with a severe sough for (wo or three 
, which nothin relieved ; 2 . 2%, Ud. box 
Locock e Walere entirety j recvmunend 
to all I know, for taey cannot be too highly praised. 
W. HARKTSON, 


— 


4 


ORIGINAL 
AeeeRATIASE 


— 


—— —— 4 


ae — — 


— — 


— ——⅜ a 


The Nonconformtst. 


Ooronxn 8, 1851. 


IT PEAR CHALYBEATE SALTS © of 
Dr. WILLIAM need —— —1 1 ol all 


the most ce 


sed f ndigestion, Flatu- 
— Palp tation of the Inflammation of the Intestines, 
Sick 1 ache, ** of A te, General Faintness oh eg 
i ervousness, Oph m 
Bronchitis, Influenza, Diseases of the s and Internal 


Organs. 
An EMINENT PHYSICIAN in the South of Lonpow, who 
has employed the above Preparation since its first introduction, 
nw - at, To Ff I it pnt in efficacy 
namber of cases, and can y 0 
— — of Ce be and 
are kept open, 
turns to its normal condition. I have 
tistically, and by careful ex 
peculiar Chemical or Atomic proportion. 
most valuable Preparation, and I have recommended one of our 
Colonial Bis , afriend of mine, to take out a good supply for 
the use of his family and friends. 


Recommendations have been likewise received from Drs. 
Thomas, Allerdyse, Newel, Coley, and Cannon, Cheltenham ; 
Dr. Mayo, London; Dr. Booth, Birmingham; Dr. Varlike, 
Malvern; Drs. Murray and Travis, Soearbro’; and a consi- 
— number of Surgeons and Chemists in all parts of the 
country. 


Every family and medicine chest should be 
remedy; tothe Emigrant, Missionary, and 
it is invaluable, 


Sold in bottles, at ls. 14d., 2a. 9d., and 4s. Gd. each. Whole- 
sale * Barclay and 8on; r, Hannay, and Co.; and at 
the Warehouse, Brunswick-stree Stamford-street, London ; 
and Retail by every patent medicine vendor in town and 
country. 


vided with this 
lonial Resident 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 


MOTTE’S nutritive, health-restoring, AROMATIC CHO- 
from the nuts of the Bassafras tree. This 
Sassafras root, 


great estimation for its 148 
The aromatic 8 is very 
breakfast any 


property in the customary breakfast and supper mey} — a —— 
n ation 


generally termed bilious. It has been found highly bene in 


pt , gout, rbeu- 
In cases of debility of the — an d 
atu- 


Sold in pound packets, price 4s., 
Southam pton-street, Strand, London; 
Chemists, and others. 


N.B. For a list of agents, see Bradshaw’ Guide. 6d. 


the PATENTEE, 13, 
by appointed agents, 


HE present Proprietor of HALSE’S CELE- 
BRATED MEDICINES having been a vendor of them, 

and having heard from his customers of the all but miraculous 
effects of them, and knowing that they had not been —— 
before the public in the provinces (although their sale in London 
s very large) in a manner that they on ght to be, was induced to 


roprietor. 
an he intended, he has accomplis object. 
doubt, however, that the invalid public will al 
him for his outlay. 


HALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS: a sure Cure 
for Scurvy, Bad and all linpurities of the Blood. Their 
effects in purifying the blood are all but miraculous.”’ 


This medicine is generally admitted to be the most certain 
purifier of the blood of any as yet discovered, a remarkable 
change in the appearance—from a death-like paieness to the 
roseate bue of health—taking place within a very short time. 
Price 2s. 9d. each bottle, and in pint bottles, containing nearly 
six 26. Od. bottles, for IIe, patent duty included. The following 
letter must convince every one of the safe, speedy, and truly 
wonderful effeote of those drops. 


This important letter is sent to Mr. Halse by Mr. Matthew, 
a higoly respectable farmer, of the parish of Brent, Devon :— 
„rent, March Ist, 1842. 


„Dear Sir,—I consider it a duty incumbent on me to state to 
the public the invaluable properties of your Scorbutic Drops. I 
may truly say, that I never could have believed such a powerful 
an — 4 medicine to be in the possession of any one, hd! 
not experienced its wonderful effects. Why is it thateo many 
families are troubled with scorbutic eruptions, when such 3 
purifier of the blood, as your medicine decidedly is, is within the 
reach of almost eve The answer is evident se you 
have not given it that publicity which it is your duty to do; and 
this is my principal reason for now writing 1 — t you may 
make the particulars of the case public. Your modesty, Sir. 
ought not to overcome your duty to your fellow-creatures ; there- 
fore I trust, for the benefit of mankind, that you will give this 
letter as much publicity as possible. You remember, when I 
first applied to you, that I wae almost out of hopes of receiving 
any benefit for my poor suffering child, for I believe that I in- 
formed you that I had been trying all but ew rything in order to 
give my child some ease, but day by day she continued to get 
worse, until at length all str h leit her, and she was no 
longer able to walk; her body and head were covered all over 
with scorbutic eruptions ; her a te had vanished ; the erup- 
tions would itch in such ad ul manner that she would roll 
herself in agonies on the nd; and she could get no sleep 
whatever by night. Im iately you saw her, you told me _ 
were certain your Scorbutic Drops would cure her. I paid but 
little attention to statement, as I bad tried so many things 
in vain; but hearing of some wonderful cures made by you, | 
was determined to give your drops a trial ; and, fortunately for 
me, I did so, Before she bad taken one bottle of them all the 
itching ceased, her appetite returned, and she enjoyed sound 
and refreshing sleep. the time she had taken the second 
bottle, her skin was as fair as any person's, the use of her limbs 
was restored to her; and, I thank God, her health is now as 
good or better than it ever was. 


** Why, Sir, do you not make the case of Thomas Rolins pub- 
lic? I repeat, it is your duty to do so, When he first com- 
meuced taking your drops, he had not a sound inch of flesh in 
him ; his body * — owns — large pa wane i 
and a celebrated physician of Plymouth, who exam m 
said, he never saw man in such a condition in all his life.’ i 
have lately seen him, and he informs me that he has but one 
wound leit, Which is lees than the size of balf a crown, and 
which is healing fast. He certainly looks like another man 
altogether, He told me that your Family Pills quickly restored 


After much time, aod a much larger sum 
A dt. He has no 


ly well pay 


i 
* a certain sum for the R-ceipts, Tiles, &e., to the original 


his digestive powers, and gave — refreshing rest at night. 
He waa have been a dead mau this time if you had not 
taken him in hand. Sincerely e 2 every success, allow 
me to remain, dear Sir, )ours respectfully, 
“WILLIAM MATTHEWS.” 
„Holt, near Wimbourne, May 21, 1645. 
To the Proprietor of Halse’s Scorbutic Drops.“ 

Stn, —It u due to you to state the astonishing cure your 


valuable medicine has caused to my wife. About five years 
since an eruption appeared in various parts of the body; she 
applied to various medical gentlemen without deri the 
least benefit; the disorder continued to increase, and 

to a very frightful extent, her body being covered with b 
tly soabs. About six months since 


dentielt — the advertisement of Halse’s Scorbutic in 
the Salisbury Journal. should gi 


I determined that my wife ve 
our r. r 
Love net words r 


the course of a fortnight she was perfectly cured, having token 


and one box of Pills. Six months 
bas had no return of the — 
“A of mine n Sheers, 0 


He gave it to his child. 

the child was perfectly cured. Truly, Halse’s 
Scorbutic D is a wonderful medicine, and I am convinced 
that no one would be afflicted with the Scurvy if they knew its 


value. 


„1 have recommended those Drops to many others in my 
neighbourhood ; a statement of their cases, if you wish, I will 
forward another time. With the greatest respect, 

“I remain, your obedient and obl servant, 
“STEPHEN CULL.” 

Halse’s Scorbutic Drops are sold in bottles at 2s. 9d., and in 

pint bottles, containing nearly six 2s. 9d. bot les, for 118. 


Wholesale and Retail London Agents :—Barclay and Sons, 
Farringdon-street; C. King, 41, Carter-street, Walworth; Ed- 
wards, St. Paul’s; Butler and Harding, 4, Cheapside; Sutton 
and Co., Bow — Newbury, St. Paul's: Johnston, 68, 
Cornhill; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Prout, 229, Strand; 
Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street, 


HALSE’S LETTERS ON MEDICAL GALVANISM, 


For the other letters on Medical Galvaniam, Invalids are so 
licited to send to Mr. Halse for his pamphlet. (See below.) 


Lerrzn I. 
ARALYSIS—TO INVALIDS.— 


GALVANIS Mu hase for a long time been resorted to as a 
werful remedial agent; but, unfortunately, it has been applied 
men totally ignorant of its princi it, therefore, be 
wondered at that it has so frequently failed of any 
beneficial effecte! My great — A1 in the Gal Ap- 
paratus was a method to regulate its power to the greatest 
nicety, so that an infant may be galvanised without 12 
the least unpleasantness; but no sooner do I make it pu 
that I have made this discovery, than a host of imitators s 
up like mushrooms, and state that they are also in possess 
the secret ; and, by all I hear, a pretty mess they make of their 
secret. Now, the world knows how eminently successful ! 
have been In cases of paralysis, particularly in recent cases. 
This success I attribute entirely to my superior method of regu- 
lating the power of the galvanic a atus; for, without a per- 
fect regulating power, it is utterly impossible to produce suc- 
cessful results. Scarcely a week pastes but I have two or three 
ts who have been either galvanised by some pretender, or 
ave been — — — pee called the — 
magnetic or electro-galvanic appamtus, and, as may reasonably 
— expected, —— the — benefit. Many py 5 
country, hav heard of my great succest,and my 
standing as a medical galvanist in „ have made it thie 
chat they have received instructions from me, and are ac as 
my agents; and, not satisfied with this, are actually selling ap- 
paratuses, representing them to be mine. I shall, of course, 
endeavour to put a stop to this. In the meantime, I now state 
that my galvanic ane can be procured from me only, as I 
* 


employ no agents tever. I will now endeavour to show how 
galvaniem acte in cases of paralysis. Paralysis, or on- 
sists of three varieties — tb and the 


e — 21 

local paley. In the first, the patient 8 one side 
only i in the second, the lower part of is affected on 
both sides; and in the third kind, particular limb« are affected. 
The cause of the attacks is the withdrawal of nervous influence 
from the nerves and muscles of the various parts. Now, Gal. 
vanism has been proved by the most eminent physiologists to 
be capable of supplying the nervous influence to those parts of 
the body which may be deficient of it, and hence the reason of 
ite astonishing effect in cases of paralysis. In ents thus 
afflicted, I find that some parts of the spine are sensitive 
than other parts; and, until those parts are aroused into action, 
the patient will not recover. Any medical man, who knows 
anything whatever of Galvanism, will be at once convinced how 
applicable Galvanism must be to such complaints; for not only 
does it arouse the dormant nerves and muscles into action, but 
it supplies them with that fluid of which are deficient, viz., 
the nervous fluid. I think it, however, but fair to state that, in 
cases of paraiysis of long dur I as frequently fail as suc. 
— 1 1. — recent cases I generally : „Still, Galvanism 


should be to in every case of ysis, no matter of 
how long duration it might have been, for it cannot bly do 
any harm, and it may do good. I repeat, Galvanism is a power- 


ful remedy in cases of paralysir. 

Health is the greatest worldly blessing we can enjoy, aud yet 
many invalids, for the sake of saving a few guineas, will pur- 
chase — which are entirely useless for medical pur- 
poses. Galvaniam, they say, is Galvanism, no matter whether 
the price of the apparatus be much or little. They my A well 
say a fiddle is a fiddle, and that there is no difference in them. 
Surely no one of common senre w bo feels desirous of testing the 
— powers of Galvanism will, for the sake of 7 


22 throw his money away by purchasing an im 
stead of a perfect tus, He may as well not try Galvanism 
at all as try it wi 


an inefficient apparatus, These latter re- 
marke I address particularly to invalids; but how much stronger 
do they apply to medical men who are applying Galvanism ? 
They find it fail of producing those wonderful which I 
have found it to produce! And why is it? Simply because 
they are using an imperfect apparatus, Scarcely a day passes 
but I receive an order for my galvanic apparatus from medical 
men 1 have been using the small machines and found them 
use 

I conclude by stating, that if Medical men employ Galvanism 
at all in their practice, they are bound, both in duty to them. 
selves and to their patients to use the apparatus in its perfect form, 
The price is ten guineas. The cash to accompany the order. 


WILLIAM HOOPER HALSE. 

22, Bruns wick-square, London. 

Mr. Halse recommends paralytiG patients residing in the 
country to purchase one of his Ten Guinea Portable Appara- 
tuses; as, with his instructions, they will be enabled to apply 
the Galvanism themselves, without the least pain, and fully as 
effectively as he could at his own residence. 


Invalide ere solicited to send to Mr. W. H. HALSE, of 22, 
Brunswick London, for his pamphlet on MEDICAL 
GALVANISM, which will be forwarded free on receipt of two 
postage stamps. They will be astonished at its contents, In it 
will be found the particulars of cures in cases of asthma, rheu- 
matism, sciatica, tic doloureux, —~ spinal complain 
headache, deficiency of nervous energy, liver complaints, genera 
debility, indigestion, stiff joints, all sorts of nervous disorders, 
Ke. Mr. Halee’s method of applying the galvanic fluid is quite 
free from all unpleasant sensations; in fact, it is rather plea- 
surable than otherwise, and many ladies are excessively fond of 
it. It quickly causes the patients to do without medicine. 
Terme: One Guinea per week. The above pamphlet contains 
his Letters on Medical Galvanism, 

CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—Mr. Halse is weekly in re- 
ceipt of letters from invalids juforming him that they have been 
imposed upon by parties who have Galvanic A for 
sale, representing them as Halse’s Galvanic Apparatuses, and 
which they have afterwards discovered were not his at all. The 

to atus 


only way vent this im is to order the App® 
e 


| 


0¹ DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S GENUINE, 
ORIGINAL, UNITED STATES SARSAPARILLA.—In 


of this Sarsaparilla to the consideration of the People 
» We have been influenced by the same motives which 

dictated its promu'gation in America. 
of Old Dr. Townsend has nothing 
the name in d or 


amid sickness 
its multitudinous 
=~ — at — 
above all other men to prepare a medicine which 
orm a greater amount of good than any other men 


When received into the stomach it is digested like the food, 


and enters into the precisel 
of our aliment d y as the nutriment food 


* Pn. FIRST REMEDIAL ACTION I8 UPON THE BLOCD, 
rough that upon every other where it is ne«ded 

is in this that this medicine 21 the blood with * 
stituents which it needs, and removes that which it does not 
need. In this way it purifies the blood of excess of bile, acids, 
and al of pus, of all foreign and morbid matter, and 
brings it into a healthy condition. In this way it quickers or 
moderates the circulatlon r warmth, or per- 
en. In this way it is that medicine is conveyed to 
liver, where it allays inflammation, or relieves congestions, 
removes obstructions, cleanses and heals abscesses, dissolves 
gummy or thickened bile, and excites healthy secretions in this 
organ. In this way also is this medicine conducted to the lungs, 


where it sssuages ton, allays irritation, relieves cough 
promotes capectoration, dee. t les, and heals ulcera- 
tions. In like manner it acts on the stomach to neutralize 


acidity, removes flatulence, debility, heartburn, nausea, res 
tone, eppetite, Ke. In the same way this good — — 
u e kidneys, on the bowels, on the uterus, the ovaria, and 
all internal and not less effectually on the glandular and 
lympathetic system, on the joints, bones, and the skin. 


It is by cleansing, and the B 
old Dr. Townsend joe pe Fp BF ene 


Upon 2 een my 
every part b ce. It ish 
the wastes of . food, — the 


3 

air, and imbibes vitality from it; regulates the tem- 
perature, and gives to every solid and fluid its appropriate sub- 
stance or secretion—earthy and mineral substance, gelatine 

marrow and membrane to the bones—fibrine to the muscles, 
tendons and ligaments—nervous matter to the brain and nerves 
—cells to the lungs—lining to all the cavities; parenchymatous 
and investing substances to the viscera; coats, coverings, ac., 
to all the veesels; hair to the head—nails to the fin and toes; 
urine to the kidneys; bile to the liver—gastric juice to the sto- 
mach—+inovial fluid to the joints—tears to the eyes; saliva to 
Set — : — to the ee every necessary fluid to 
u e entire frame-wor e system, to presery 

friction and inflammation, ™ on 9 


Now, if by any means this important fluid becomes corrupt 
or diseased, and secreting organs fail to relieve it of the 
morbid matter, the whole system feels the shock, and must, 
sooner or later, sink under it, unless relieved by the proper 
remedy. When this virulent matter is thrown to the skin, it 
shows its disorganizing and violent influence in a multitude of 
cutaneous as salt rheum, scald head, erysipelas, white 


4, pruritus or itch, eruption 

ercoriations, and itehing, burning sores over — — 

f , and breast. When thrown upon the cords and joints, 
* —＋ in all its forms are induced, when upon the kidneys, 
1. Pe „excess or 

ciency of ur th inflammation and oth 

rr ony ti Pe By ine, er sad disorders 
When carried by the circulation to the bones, the morbid 
matter the animal and earthy substances of these 
tissues, producing necrosis, i. e., decay or ulceration of the bones. 
When conveyed to the Tee all forms of hepatic or bilious 
diseases are the unavoidable product, When to the Lungs, it 


produces catarrh, asthma, , cough, expec- 
toration, and fival } When to the siomach, the 
effects are sick headache, vomiting, 


loss of Are — and a fainting, sinking sensation, bri 
ing troubles and isorders of the whole — When it — 


palsy, epilepsy 


ailments both of body and mind. When to the Nen, opthalmia - 
to the Kare, oftorrhaa; to the Throat, debs, croup, be. 
induced 


Thus, ali the maladies known to the human system are 
state of the blood, 


If there is arrest of action in any of the viscera, immediate! 
they begin to decay; if any fluid ceases to circulate, or to 8 
changed for fresh, it becomes a mass of corruption, and a malig- 
nant enemy to the living fluids and solids. Ifthe blood stagnates, 
it spoils ; if the bile does od mod py off and give place to ficsh, it 


rots; if the urine is r ruins body and blood. The 
whole 52 every secretion, every function, every fluid, 
depends for their health upon action, circulation, change, givio 


and receiving, and * moment these cease, disease, decay, an 


In thus tracing the causes and manifestations of disease, we 
— how 8 — a pene = the * of Providence 
adaptin tions of cause ect, of action and re- 
action, of fite and death. pone * 


All nature abounds with the truth that every active substance 
has its o ite or corrective. All poisons have their antidotes, 
and all have their remedies, did we but know them. 


Upon this principle was Dr. Townsend guided in disco- 
very of his 2 * 


Prepared expressly by the old Doctor to act upon the blood, 
it is calculated to cure a great variety of diseases. Nothing 
could be better for all diseases of children, as measles, croup, 
hoo A, mall, chicken, or kine-pox ; mumps, quincy, 
worms, ever, colds, costiveness, and fevers of all hinder 
—and being pleasant to the taste, there can be no difficulty in 
getting them to take it. It is the very 


BEST SPRING MEDICINE 
To cleanse the blood, liver, stomach, kidneys, and skin. 


In FEMALE and NERVOUS DISEASES, this great remedy 
does marvels, Gives strength to weak organs, weak nerves 
weak stomach, and debilitated muscles and jointe, and enriches 
the blood, and all the fluids of the body. 

In coughs, colds, bronchitis, weak or tight chests, palpitati 
the heart, and lung consumptions, the Old Doctor's Sereapar ita 
is without a It has done, and will do, what no other 
remedy can. 

POMEROY, ANDREWS, & co., SoLz Prorgizrons, 
GRAND IMPERIAL WAREHOUSE, 373, STRAND, 
LONDON (adjoining Exeter-hall), 

Cavtion.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend is now over 70 years of 

f 


sgn ans ee been known as the Author and 0 
N GENUINE ORIGINAL TOWNSEND SARSAPA- 


” 
To against in the purchase of this artic! 
the — Family of Arms (the emblem of the Lion 
and the Kagle), and the Signature of the Proprietors, will be 

found op every Lable; without these none is genuine, 


PRICE, Pints, 4a, Quanrs, 7s, 6d, 


— — — —— 


Ocrosze 8, ] 


Che Nonconformist. | 


| 1861. 
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THE LONDON MUTUAL LIFE AND GUARANTEE 
SOCIETY : 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


WITH A GUARANTEE FUND £50,000. 
HEAD OFFICES, No. 63, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES. 

— — ; ow anp Swaine, E, 185, Plecadiliy 
DIRECTORS. 


Parer Broan, Esq., Tavistock-street and Shepherd's-burb. 
Tuomas Cannes, Esq., Temple. 
— Ee, Stock Exehange, and Providence House, 


Oro. STANLEY Hrxcuttrr, Eeq., St. Peter’s, Hammersmith. 
Joun S. Marorrson, Esq., Cheapside, and Peckham. 


Bexnsamin Wide Hick.ive, Esq., 9, Noble-street, and Nor 


Groner Moors, Esq., Holborn, and Brixton. 

CuHakies Rexp, Esq., F. S. A, Paternoster-row, aud Hackney. 
Josern Tucker, Eeq., Gresham-street, and Woodford. 
Gone Wiis0n, Esq., Westminster, and Notting-hill. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Tuomas Brviti Peacock, Esq., M. D., Finsbury-cirous. E. Pre Sutru, Esq., F.R.C,8., Billiter-equate. 
AUDITORS. a 
Wittian Horwoop, Esq., Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row. | J. Panzinorox, Esq., 16, King-street, City. 


Epwin Fox, Esq., St. Helen’s-place. 


SOLICITORS, 


Messre. Fincn & mrad, Moorgate-street. | Jos. Musxerr Yerts, Esq., Gray inn. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 


All policies indisputable, except in cases of premeditated fraud. 
The Directors give favourable consideration to proposals from diseased or non-select cases at premiums to the 
riek ome especially advantageous to parties whose health may have been impaired by over attention foreign 


Policies iesued by the render to employers security for fidelity far superior to that given by private bondemen, while, 
by a plan peculiar to this Society, the combination therewith of life insurance contracts also to the family of the employed (whose 
1 remains unimpeached) the amount of the sum assured, should death occur during the existence of the contract. 

Advances made with personal security on life policies effi in this office, and the full value given forthe surrender of same. 
No charge for policy stamps or assignments. The fee of the medical advirer to the life proposed for assurance paid by the Society, 
whether the case be acoepted or not, and all communications regarded as strictly ocnfidential. 

Assurances effected daily from 10 to 4 o’clock, on application to the Secretary, or to any of the provincial agencies. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal for life, honesty guarantee, and loan, with every other information, may be obtained of the 
Secretary, at the Society's office, to whom, likewise, persons desirous of being appointed agents in London or provincial towns are 
requested to apply either personally or by letter. 


G2” LOANS GRANTED TO THE MEMBERS ON PERSONAL SECURITY. 


Aug. 29th, 1851. (By order), H. C. EIFFE, Secretary. 


British Empire Mutual Life & Fire Assurance Offices, 


37, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


— — 


— — — 


LIFE. FIRE. 
— Charles, jon, Hag Royal Exchange. DIRECTORS. 
Cuthbertson, Francis, Eeq., Aldersgate-street. ibe: ‘ ea. treet. 


Gardiner, B. Webb, * Prinoees- street, Cavendish-eq. 
Gover, William, E-d., Greenwich. 

Gover, J., Eeq., Cole-street North, Great Dover-road. 
Groser, Wm., E«q., Red Lion-street, Clerken well. 
Lewis, George Cyrus, Eeq., Lowndes-ter., Knightsbridge. 


Gould, George, Esq., Loughton, Essex. 
Low, „ Gracechureh-street, 


Miers, Thomas, „Upper Ci . 
Olney, Thomas, Led. Borough, Southwark. 


Millar, R. J., Erq., Holland Grove, North Brixton. oseph ., Addison. terrace, Kensington. 
Sanders, J., Esq., Sutherland-square, Walworth. N Ea. 1 
* 2 AUDITORS. AUDITORS. 
Barge, rge W., . Great Cambridge- street, Hackney-road. 
8 Latter, Robert, Esq., Fenchureh- street. 
Sy CI 3 Pewtress . Joseph W., Esq., Gracecburch-street, 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. — 
SURGRON. 
John Mann, Eeq., Charterhouse-square. Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co., Lombard-street. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Watson and Son-, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. sOLICrTORs. 
SURVEYOR. Messrs, Watson and Sons, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 
Thomas Turner, Esq., Bucklersbury. ae. 


SEORETARY AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. I. A. 


William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. I. A. 


Ir. FIRE. 
PROGRESS. 
No | Amount. No. Amount. 
Policies Issued in First 9 months of 1851 555 | £111,974 1,308 £508, 582 
” * 55 1850 446 74,656 1,059 426,843 
Excess of First 9 Months of 1851 over First 9 Monthsof 1850... 109 £36,618 244 £81,739 


October 1, 1851. 


dinner, and restores the faculty of ~ omen and muscular and 
nervous energy, to the most enfee ’ 
For the benefit of our readers we place before them a synopsis 


of a few of 50,000 Testimonials received by Mr. Du Barry upon 
the invariable efficacy of his Revalenta Arabica F ood. 


ctor at 


names, as 
alenta, Arabian Revalenta, Arabiea Food, Lentil — 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER DRUGS. 
50,000 CURES BY DU BARRY’S 

EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

a pleasant and effectual remedy (without medicine, in- 


convenience, or expense, as it saves fifty times its cost in other 
means of cure). 


Testimonials from parties of unquestionable respectability 
have attested that it eupersedes medicine of — . —ůͤ— in | 


the effectual and permanent removal of ind (dyspepsia), these spurious imitation find them to be as 

Conatipation, and diarrh@a, nervousness, biliousness, liver com- to the healthy, but utterly devoid of all curative ; 

plaint, flatulency, distension, palpitation of the heart, nervous | and being of a flatulent and irritating tendency, are no 
eadache, deafness, noises in the head and ears, pains in the 


chest, bet ween better adapted to cure disease 


the shoulders, aud in almost every part of the | tion. They would indeed play sad havoc with the delicate 
J. chronic inflammation and ulceration of the stomach,angina | stomach of an invalid or infant; and for this reason the public 
pectoris, erysipelas, eruptions on the skin, incipient consump- | cannot too care‘ully avoid these barefaced attem pis at imposture. 


tion, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, heartburn, nausea and sickness 
during p nancy, after eating, or at sea, low spirite, spasms, 
cramps, spleen, general debility, paralyeis, asthma, cough, in- 
Quietude, sleepleesness, involun blushing, tremors, dislike 
to society, unfitness for study, loss of memory, delusions, vertigo, 
blood to the head, exhaustion, melancholy, groundless fear, 

decision, wretchedness, thoughts of self-destraction, and many 
other complaints, It is, moreover, admitted by those who have 
* it, to be the best food for infants and invalids generally, as 
never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with 
® good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 


Nor can these iunttative impostors show a single cure, 
Du Barry’s Kevalenta Arabica has received the most flat 
testimonials from 50,000 persons of high respectability. 


DU BARRY & Co., 127, New Bond-street, London. 
(Cure No. 75.) 


From the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. 


“I have derived much benefit from Du Barry's Health- 
restoring Food. STUART DE DECIES, 


“* Dromana, Cappoquin, county of Waterford." 


„ hilet 
tering 


— 


— <= 


— ů ů —ů—ů 


— 


—ů— 


(Cure No. 1,609.) 


— 


Letter from the Venerable Archdeacon of Ross. 


1 
ij 


1 


will be 


| 


| 


ALEX. STUART, Archdeacon of Ross.” 


(Cure No, 77.) 
* — —— beg to wy 2 8 — hoe 
* «THOMAS KING, Major-Oeneral.” 
“ Sixty years’ partial 124 ope-half of my frame : 
and which hed resisted all other remedies, bas ed to Du 


fi nervo 
un whlch 1 hal talesd arent — . . 
could or have been 
sy cured by Du Barry's Health Restoring Pood ins ver hort 


ra 


“ Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” 


(Cure No. 49,832.) 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk, 14th 
“Sir,—For fifty years I have suffered i 


Oct., 1850. 


ndescribable agony 
from dyspepela, nervousness, asthma, cough, conrtipation 
fiatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings, 

been reduced to such a degree that | was unable to move with- 
er accompanied with difficulty of breath. 


t, were often so bad that 
nights 
could survive til 


have many a time pra 
very thankful to be able to say that your delicious Pood 
relieved me from these dreadful ailments, to the astonishment 
of all my friends. I soundly, and am able to walk to 
ehurch morning and and do not remember ever having 
been so well as lem uod. You are at liberty to make such use 
of this statement as you think will benefit other oe 
refer them to me. “ MARIA JOLLY WORTHAM.” 


(Cure No. 3,704.) 
‘I consider you a blessing to society at! It ie not to be 
told all the benefit Du Barry's Heaith Restoring Food has been 


to me; and my little boy for a saucer of it morning. 
WALTER KEATING, 
“2, Manning-place, Five Oaks, Jersey.” 
(Cure No. 3,906.) 
“Thirteen years’ indigestion 


„ and poses debility, 
y's excellent Health Restoring - 


have been removed by Du 
** JAMES PORTER, 


. Athol. street, Perth.” 


(Cure No, 81) 

“Twenty years’ liver complaint, with disorders of the 
stomach , bowels, and nerves, has been dy cured by Du 
Barry's Health Restoring Food. “ANDREW FRAS 
A Haddington, East Lothien.“ 


— No. 79.) 
0 , Bromley, Middlesex. 
ordered your food is six 

2 from 
her meals 


little heartburn, and the functions 


Cure No. 7,843 
near 


W aitham Qrom, Herts 


man already possess. 

bas done for me all lolne failed to effect, for I am 

. 

mae m „ 

— 2 of so valuable a Farina, I am ever gratefully yours, 
“ELIZABETH YEOMAN.” 


A fall report of important cures of the above and many other 
oom ts, and a copious extract from 50,000 testimonials from 
sorties of the highest respectability, is sent gratis by Du Barry 
and Co. on application. 

Sold in canisters with full instructions, and bearing the seal 
and signature of Du Barry & Co. (without which none can be 

nuine), weighing lib, at 26.9d.; Jibs. at 4. 6d.; Side. at 
le. : 12ibs. at 28, super-reficed quality, 10lbs. at „ ld. 
at 22¢.; lolbs. and lbs. canisters forwarded, carriage frie, on 
receipt of order, by Du Barry & Co., 127, New bond. 
street, ; also of nt 1 5 6 to 
her Majesty the Queen ; an ; ; Sterry, 
2 bo. : Evans, Lecher & Co.; Edwardes; Rumery : 
Sutton; Newberry; Sanger ; 


Hannay ; and through all respeci- 
able rs, chemists, medicine vendors, and booksellers ia 
the king 


dom. 
DU BARRY’S PULMONIC BON BONS. 


A nice, safe, and effectual remedy for coughs, colds, asthma, 
and all affections of the lungs, throat, and voice, are of un- 
rivalled excellency. In boxes ls. lgd., 26. ¥d., 4. 64.; or 


post free, 18. 4d., d., 56. 3d. 
DU BARRY & co., 127, New Bond-street, London. 
Agents will please apply. 


Ooronxn 8, 


The Nonconkformtst. 


11851. 


‘USEFUL HOUSEHOLD WORKS. 


(Orricas, 69, PLegt-straeer, Lonpov.) 
Published by HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 
65, PATRERNOSTER-ROW. 


THE FAMILY FRIEND, 


An Established Magazine, published upon the First and Fit. 
teenth of Every Month, price Twopence, Thirty-two pages, 
beautifully printed, aad neatly covered. 

Wb type of THE ay formed of THE 

; and expresse upward 
HUNDRED NEWSPAPERS :— oa os 


„We know of no Miscellany more deserving of widésepread 
eirculation than the Family Friend. It is emphatically the 
Magazine fora Famity. Its pages present something for all ; 
there is no member of the domestic circle forgotten, and no 
class of society overlooked. It is treztr a Gentleman's Maga- 
gine,» Lady's Magazine, a Servant's Magazine, and a Working 
Man's Friend. It is a Mother's M ine, a Youth's Magazine, 
and g Child's Companion. It is, as ite title directly declares, a 
* Magazine of Domestic Economy, Entertainment, Instruction, 
~~, ey * * 14 received it into our home 

* great pleasure, for it ia not only a Family Visitor 
bat really a Family Frrenn. : g N 


VI See * 1 9 COMPLETE, UP TO THE 
, OUR VOLUMES, PRICE . 6d. 
EACH, BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. 


** Volumes — 7 — PRIZE ENIGMAS 
ead 8, respecting which extraordinary competition 
* The Editor announces his intention of offering, 
at tmae next, a Prise of ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, for 
the best Solution of an ENIGMA to be competed for by GEN- 
TLEMEN; FIFTY GUINEAS for the Solution of another 
— , to be competed for by LADIES; and TWENTY-FIVE 
y NEAS for - 2 r for by JUVENILES 

both sexes. Further particulars will be given in the num- 
bers of THE FRIEND. 4 


THE FOURTH VOLUME CONTAINS A QUADRUPLE 
INDEX TO THE FIKST FOUR VOLUME4 EMBUODYING 
ABOUT THREF THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED REFER- 
ENCES TO MATTERS OF EVERY.DAY USEFULNESS: 
WORK FORMS A MUSE PERFECE ENCYCLO- 


Or DOMESTIC ECUXNOMY, 
of the FAMILY FRIEND will find the 
ric in ¥ REEDLEWORK in the 
N 2— 
VOL. I. Cheese Cloth — 
Round D’Opiey ......... „Cheese 7. 0 
— © Bervictie | No, 24 
Crochet Cuffs — sofa No. 3 . 
. N 
Table Cover — Lamp / N 4 VOL. III. 
— * * Globe Fish Globe Mat } No. 26 
Bofa or Carriage Pillow No. 5 Octagon Chair Cover ~ 
Crochet Edge ......... wes Round d’Oyiey Knit No. 28 
Convolvulus Mat for 1.5. ee * 
Flower Vase e a 6 Baby's Boot ............ 
Point de Brutelles { * AnOpen-worked Knit- > No, 30 
* .— 8 „ n 1 
ll Ka „Modern Point Lace 0 
Baby’s Knitted Sock... Ne. 7] Naltted Mitten No. 32 
Neapolitan Pattern Knitted Spencer. .. N 34 
Tidy PPTTTITITITITITITT TTT No 8 Netted Tidy m1 Oe 
Knitted Collar & la(* Hyacinth Glass Mat... No. 36 
1 Knitted Tollet Cover } . 
Lady's and Gentle- 
man’s Nightcaps ...' No. 9 VOL, IV. 
Table Cover i D’Osley for a Spirit 
——— 117 
ae Jo. 10 Knitted Pattern for | No, 38 
Winter Caps Neck Tie, 1 
and U — No. II Lady's Netted Cap 
Braid Patterns ......... Screen for a Flower | No, 40 
Child's Polka ......... „ No. 13 Pot and Sauser 
D’Oyley No. IV 
taper Mat 1 No. 42 
No 14 a ollet Bottle eee 
: — — No. 43 
Patchwork igns... N 
Gold Border „ No. 44 
Child's Bock 
No. 18 | Knitted ToiletCushion 
— No. 40 
No. 90 N Mitten ......... 
A Cover for a Foot. 
stool or Sofa Pillow No, 48 
No, 22 A lad Tassel Cover 


“Pish”’ „e 
Kash Design le illustrated by s WOOD ENGRAVING, so 
that Orecket Workers may see the Pattern before commencing 
u.—- The Numbers may be had separately, 
T'wo-pence each; but purchasers are recom. 
to obtain the volumes, which are filled with practical 
matters of every-day use. Price 2s. 6d. each. 


THE FAMILY TUTOR 


AND SCHOOL COMPANION : 
2 on he L 8 1851. ne appears on the — 
4 on arte . „unit th 
~ = tend. 9 price each, uniform w 


HE FAMILY TUTOR, as its name implies, 


is a Work of a highly instructive character, and realizes, 
ae fer as can be aceomplished in print, the advantages of « 
PEREIVATE TUTOR to every reader—a Tutor whose teachings 
are lively, kind, and comprehensible, making the acquirement 
of knowledge a PLEASURE, not a TASK. 
The First Volume contains— 


A COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Improved and Sim- 


U LIAR LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY, 
T OF HISTORY AND OF TRAVEL, 


I. 
142 PHYSICAL HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


E PHYSIOLOGY OF HEALTH AND DISEASE, 
CELESTIAL AND TERRESTRIAL PHENOMENA OF THE 


MONTHS. 

MATHEMATICA GEOMETRICAL, ARITHMETICAL, 
AND OTHER PROBLEMS. 

ELOCUTIONARY EXERCISES. 

“THE TUTOR AND HIS PUPILS;” being Answers to Edu- 
cational Questions ; and a VARIED MISCELLANY. 

„% The First Volume of the Family Tutor” is nowrealy, 

elegantly bound, price 2s. 6d. 


THE TUTOR'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, contained in the 


above Volume, is illustrated by Wood Engravings, by which a 
dry and difficult study is rendered singularly interesting. 


Price le., crown 8vo, cloth boarde, 


FAMILY PASTIME, 
On, HOMES MADE HAPPY: 


Consisting of entirely Original Anagrams, Enigmas, Charades, 
Conundrums, Fire-side Games, Practical Purzies, Ke. Ko., toge- 
ther with their Solutions ; for which PRIZES to the AMOUNT 
OF FIFTY GUINEAS have been awarded by the Editor of the 
* FAMILY FRIEND.” 

% The above Works may be obtained of Rooksellers every- 
where. Where any difficulty occurs, they may be received by 
post direct from the Office, by remitting Sixpence in addition to 
the price of each Volume. 

Post-office Orders for Advertisements or Books to be made 
payable to JOHN BENNETT, 69, Fleet-street, London. 


London; Hovuneton and Stongmay, and all Booksellers, 


| EIGHTH THOUsAND.—New and Complete Edition. 


One Guinea. 
0 For those who can purchase but ONE Commentary, certainly no one can equal it.“ — Rer. F. Clowes, 


and Family Exposition of the Holy Bible, 8 


ferences, with upwards of 30 
froin gh, Parkhuret, Horne, 


pudlished, 


„A book eminently attractive to the young. 
that can be considered important.— Union Magazine. 


— — — 


— 


THE 


WARD and CO., 27, PATERNOSTER. ROW. 


ONLY POLITICAL ALMANACK PUBLISHED. 


In one handsome volume, crown 4to, 1,400 pages, with Maps and Plates, 


THE CONDENSED COMMENTARY 


Rev. INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. Containing the most approved Readings and 
. Notes, embodying the most valuable criticisms of Alusworth, Patrick, Louth, 
Whitby, Poole, Henry, Gill, Scott, Clarke, Doddridge, Guyre, Macknight, Campbell, &c., &, and other Criticisms gleaned 

Les Bloomfield, Townrend, Calmet, Harmer, 8. Burder, and other bibliesl labourers, the whole 
forming a portable volume of great elegance and utility, with many Original Notes and Reflections for famiiy use never before 


„A Specimen of the Work, with a List of the Recommendations of Clergymen and Ministers, and the Notices of the Public 
Press, may be had, Post free, upon application to the Publisherr, 


Also, Complete in One Volume, price 108. 6d. cloth, or, in Two Volumes, 12s., 


COBBIN’S CHILD’S COMMENTATOR 


On the Holy Scriptures. A new and beautiful edition, illustrated with many superior Engraving. 


It is valuable as omitting nothing in the whole range of biblical knowledge 


ee ee ee — ꝓä— 


THE RETORMERS ALMAMACK 


AND POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK 


For 1852, will be ready on the 28th OCTOBER, Price Sixpence. 


N addition to the usual Political Contents—which will render it peculiarly valuable to liberal 
politicians—it will contain an increased amount of General [n/ormation euited tothe wauts of all classes. 

Advertisemeuts for the entire impression murt be forwarded not later than the 24th inet. 

* It is brimful of information, and is certainly the best and cheapest sixpennyworth of political knowledge ever «fered to the 


public. I wish a copy could find its way into every house and cottage in the kingdom.“ — Richard Cobden, R. M. J“. 
Full of Pacts and political information, that cannot be too widely disseminated."—Sir J. Walmiey, MP. 


London: Aylott and Jones, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. 


IP 


NEW 


Ringle Subscription, ONE GUINEA 


deer ding to the number of Volumes required, 


— —— + -— -——-— 


IME PEOPLE'S SERVICE OF SONG. A 

TUNE-BOOK for the PEW. The Harmonice Revised by 
Gronda Hooanta, Erg, The whole Edited by Juun CURWEN. 
Cuntaiming Hun Tunes, Chants, and Congregational Anthems, 
and carefully adapted to the hymas in actual use among Kran- 
or congregations. Id ie printed in large and handsome type, 
n ** short score,“ to suit both the singer and keyed instruments, 
212 pleces, price Ss. 


The “SOL-FA PEOPLE’S SERVICE,” &c., 
in the 2 Sol-fa Notation), with Instructions for Singing 
asses, la, 6d. 


The “WOMEN’S PART (Air and Second 
Treble) of the People’s Service,” K., le, 6d. 


The “SOL-FA WOMEN’S PART,” &c., with 
Instructions for Singing Classes, 64. 


The “ MENS PART (Tenor and Bass) of the 
People's Bervice,”’ &e., 1s, 6d, ; 


„We are glad to meet Mr. Curwen, who seems to be 
still adhering, with characteristic resolution, to his favourite 
pursult. . . . By these hymns, he ascertained the 
pumer of sch metre, and the proportion 1 
the several classes of sentiment and mental eapresslon wo 
each other—matters of incaloulable moment in rational 
and with whieh, most who have travelled in the 
path, we r. capable of s 
. « « « It only remains to say that Mr. Curwen bas 


formed no common service to the Church of God is 

elaborate, cheap, and admirable work, for such it 

is. In saying this, we claim but little skill in such matters 

beyond that which ought to be the of every man of 

common sense; but it consists with our koowledge that 

— judges thus pronounce upon it.”—Christian 
stness. 

** We bave carefully 2 over this book, its prefaces, indexes, 
and all, and we cannot but pronounce it avery admir work, 
and one Well fitted to improve our pealmody. 
Not the least useful feature of the work is Tyme and an 
index at the end containing the first line of hymns com- 
monly sung in congregations, with suitable tunes n.med for 
them, so that a minister, or the leader of a choir, could at once 
piteh on an appropriate tune for almost byma he might 
chance to wish to sing. Mr. Curwen's well-known labours in 
thie department render any farther commendation of the work 
on our part uunecersary.“ — Rer. C. I. Bateman, in Bible Class 
Magazine. 


„The revision of the harmonies by aman of such exquisite 
taste as Mr. Liogarth, is itself a high guarantee of merit. . . . 
We consider the Editor to have been equally successful with the 
melodies and harmonies.”"—Scottish Press, 


GRAMMAR of VOCAL MUSIC; with a 


Course of Lessons and Exercises, founded on the Tonie 
Sol-fa Method, and a full introduction to the Art of Singing at 
Sight from the Old Notation, Edited by Joun CoRwan. 
Second Edition, Re-written and greatly Enlarged. Price 
., 6d. This work is used in connexion with“ School Songs: 
Sacred, Moral, and Descriptive,” 31.; large edition, 64. ; 
„School Music," containing Tunes to the above, in Three 
Parts, le,; and “ Children’s School Music,” in Two Parte, 4d. ; 
where the Exercises are given in the Old Notation. 
4% School Course of Sol-fa Exercises ie pubiished separately, 4d. 


The “PUPIL’S MANUAL:” a Condensation 
of the Grammar, with the whole of “School Music in a new 
notation, price ls. 


The “ MODULATOR ;” or, Pointing Board for 
Teaching Tunes, ls.; on rollers, 24, 6d. 

The method lays aside in its earlier stages the heterogenceus 
and complex notation of music in common use. But it does 
this only for a short time, while the voice, ear, and under. 

ng, are developed in connexion with the real nature of 


standi 
musioiteelf, It then becomes the casiest, the quickest, and the 


Firstclass 
Literary Institutions and Book 


—- oe ee 


AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
FRESH COPIES of all the best NEW WORKS continue to be added to 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY 


As freely as Subscribers may require them. 


Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards 
ocieties supplied on liberal terme. 


Por Prospectuses, apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 28, Upper King-etreet, Bloomebury -+quare. 


— 


— — —— — 


— — — — - — — — 


most intelligent introduction to the use of the old notation and 
the stores of cla-sical music. 

The Tonic Sol-f4 Method is founded on that invented by Mies 
Glover, of Norwich. It is greatly modified, enlarged, and 
adapted to popular uee. It has already been introduced into 
sc veral Normal Schools, for the training of teachers, and has 
obtained the approval of not a few distinguished Educationists 
and Musicians, 

Besides the usual elements of music, the work includes sur- 
gestive lessons fur the teacher, and questions for examination — 
the principles of Melody, and of Thorough Bass—a new plan of 
Chanting, and discussions on the chief points of Pealmody 
revival, 

The advantages of this system, in printing music at half the 
usual cost, and teaching it in half the usual time, is becomluyg 


generally recognised, as the sale of the Sch ol Course” and 
the Sol- Women’s part of the People's Service,“ amply 
proves. 


Ward and Co., Paternos\er-:ow, 
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Perpetual Investment, Land, and 
Building Society. 


37, NEW BRI DOGE- STREET, LONDON. 
DIRECTORS, 


GOVER, JOHN, E. d. CUTHBERTSON, v., Eq. 
BURGESS, ski, Esq. GUV WILLIAM, E.. 
BURTON, J. 1 Esq. MILLAR, M. J., K- q. 
CARTWRIGHT, R., Esq. PRATT, b., Esq. 
ARBITRATORS. 
DEANE, GEORGE, Esq. LOW, JAMES, Ero. 
GOULD: GEORGE, Faq. | Many, JOHN, Esq. 
PELLATT, APSLEY, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
BURGE, d. w., Esq. | GREEN, B. L., Esq. 


BAuA. LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 


SoLicirons—Messers. WATBON | Sunvavorns— Meere. W. and 
and SONS, C. PUGH 


THs SOCIETY is designed to afford a secure 
and profitable mode of investment. 

A t of Ten Shillings for twelve-and.a-half 
or Twenty Shillings for seven-and-a-quarter years, will 
secure, at the expiration of that period, the receipt of £100, 
with a share in the profits, which, in all probability, will 
eo increase the amount payable, that the investors will receive 
back their subscriptions, with six per cent. compound interest. 

Half Shares may also be taken. , 

The subscriptions can be withdrawn at any time, with four 
per cent. compound interest, at a month's novice, 

The funds of the Society are advanced to Members for one 
to fifteen „upon approved security. 

Wanted. 


Agents 
A Prospectus will be sent upon enclosing a penny postage- 


stamp. JOUN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secuetany. 


years, 


OUGH JUJUBE LOZENGES. — These 


JUJUBES are oomposed of the most spproved expecto- 
rants, with pure Gum, which, by relieving the air passages, 
present aufe, agreeable, and efficacious medicine in all cases of 
asthma, bronchitis, difficult respiration, consumptive com- 
plaints, and other affections of the chest and lunge. 

Prepared and sold wholesale only by WARRICK BROTIIERS, 
London; and retail by all chemists and druvgists throughout 
the country. Price ls. l4d., per box, with directions, 
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Printed by CHARLES SerprimMUs MIALL, and Samus. Cock 
bAV at No. 4, Horse-shoe-court, in the Parish of &t 
Martin, Ludgate, in the City of London, and published, 
for the Proprietor, by CHARLES*s SxrTimvus MIALL, at the 
Office, * 88 oe-court, Ludgate-hill - WTUNESDA , 

* ’ * 


